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NEW SERIES 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES 
By J. W. POWELL 


All abstracts are concomitant in pentalogic groups to consti- 
tute the concrete. The pentalogic groups in the individual are 
always found in pentalogic series in the species. Thus a species 
is a class of individuals constituting a kind and a series. Species 
may again be regrouped into higher classes which we call genera. 
A genus is a group of species constituting a class of a higher order 
which is also a series, the genus itself being pentalogic in kind and 
pentalogic in series; and however far we may thus generalize by 
regrouping into more comprehensive classes, forever we must 
observe that pentalogic kinds are found in pentalogic series. 
It is sometimes affirmed, and more often taken for granted, 
that a scientific classification is a creation of the scientific mind 
and not a discovery by the scientific mind. It is sometimes 
affirmed that there may be many valid classifications, and yet 
practically all scientific men repudiate the doctrine and are forever 
striving for a valid and final classification, realizing that there can 
be but one. 

Two principles must be observed in classifying the sciences 
that may properly be seriated and codrdinated. The first is the 
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plan of organization by which bodies are incorporated ; the second 
is the concomitance of the categories. By the first bodies are 
grouped, by the second categories are discerned by being properly 
identified:and discriminated. By the first a science is coéxtensive 
with a group of bodies; by the second a science is coéxtensive 
with a group of categories derived from one essential. We may 
therefore speak of corporeal sciences and categorical sciences, the 
corporeal being concrete and the categorical being abstract. 

In the corporeal sciences one class of bodies have relations to 
all other classes, so that it is impossible to explicate the class 
without, to some extent at least, explicating all. For example, 
in explaining mammals we find it necessary to explain their teeth, 
for different mammals live on different kinds of food, — one is 
herbivorous, and we must know why teeth have one form to 
masticate vegetal food; others are carnivorous, and we must 
know why their teeth have another form to masticate animal 
food; and in general we must discover the relation of mammals 
to other animals, to plants, to rocks, to fluids, and to solids. 

In like manner every categorical science implicates the exis- 
tence of the other categories found in the group of bodies under 
consideration. The professional investigator who has to deal 
fundamentally with one category cannot neglect the others, for 
they are needed to explain the phenomena with which he deals, 
and often his investigation extends to the others. The chemist 
thus sometimes seems to be a physicist, and the physicist some- 
times seems to be a chemist. 

In seriating the sciences into grand divisions it is pertinent 
and useful to observe that at each stage there seems to be a spe- 
cial evolution of one of the categories, so that one after another 
takes a leading part. In the molecules exhibited in nebule and 
other substances, number controls, and largely the science is ex- 
pressed in numbers. In astronomy space takes the leading rdle, 
so that in this realm space is the chief theme. In geonomy 


motion leads the way, so that motion in its various modes is the 
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central topic. In phytonomy time as causation steps to the 
front and heredity is the theme, for new individuals are seriated 
by heredity from generation to generation. In zodnomy judg- 
ment leads the way. Thus in each stage some one of the prop- 
erties becomes so predominant as to mark a grand class as its 
own. 

This may deserve another method of presentation. Nature 
expresses ultimate simplicity in organizing the bodies of the uni- 
verse, molecular bodies being organized on a basis of unity, 
stellar bodies on a basis of extension, geonomic bodies on a basis 
of speed, plants on a basis of persistence, and animals on a basis 
of consciousness. While these essentials are found in them all 
yet organization proceeds by steps in this manner, for the purposes 
of nature are achieved by abstraction on a grand scale. 

We thus have xephelonomy, which is the science of molecules 
or nebule as bodies organized on the categories of unity; as- 
tronomy, which is the science of stars organized on the categories 
of extension ; geonomy, which is the science of rocks organized on 
the categories of speed ; phytonomy, which is the science of plants 
organized on the categories of persistence ; zodnomy, which is the 
science of animals organized on the categories of consciousness. 
This gives us the grand classification of the sciences of bodies; 
and we have nephelonomy, astronomy, geonomy, phytonomy, 
and zodnomy. 

In the sciences of organized bodies we find them subdivided 
by abstraction into categorical sciences, which we call chemology 
or chemistry, morphology, dynamology or dynamics, ontology or 
evolution, and psychology. These are the grand categorical sciences 
of natural bodies considered as abstractions. Thus nephelonomy, 
astronomy, geonomy, phytonomy, and zo6nomy are severally sub- 
classified as abstract sciences. In this series of bodies we have 
discrete degrees of organization. There is one degree of chem- 
cology in nephelonomy, another in astronomy, still another in 


geonomy, a fourth in phytonomy, and a fifth in zoénomy. In 
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the same manner we have five degrees of morphology, five de- 
grees of dynamology, five degrees of ontology, and five degrees 
of psychology in the series. I do not propose names for these 
twenty-five sciences, for I fear that I have already strained my 
credit with those who may be offended with neologisms. Here I 
must call attention to the fact that in gases, fluids, solids, and 
plants, psychic attributes are usually grouped under the term 
“affinity,” while only of animals are psychic attributes affirmed. 

In late decades the study of the ether has given rise to a 
group of sciences to which I give the name ethronomy. We 
know of the ether only as a medium and by reason of its being a 
medium. In ethronomy science has discovered five abstracts: 
light which exhibits numerical relations, magnetism which exhibits 
space relations, heat which as energy is a mode of motion, gravity 
which is causation through ether, and electrolysis by which the 
affinities of bodies are controlled through the ether. I call these 
sciences photology, magnetology, thermology, barology, and elec- 
trology. 

In mankind we have a group of animals of supreme interest. 
Human beings are set off from the lower animals by a discrete 
degree of organization, although the elements of this organization 
are discovered in brutes. Individuals are organized in corporeal 
bodies, but they are again organized in demotic bodies. This 
organization in demotic bodies constitutes, then, a grand class 
coérdinate with those included in ethronomy, nephelonomy, as- 
tronomy, phytonomy, geonomy, and zodnomy. To the sciences 
which pertain to the study of mankind as animal bodies, and also 
to their study as demotic bodies, I shall give the name anthro- 
ponomy. Man is preéminently the psychic animal, so that human 
psychology is set over against the other attributes of man, which 
are grouped under the term somatology; therefore man studied 
as a human body gives rise to the science of somatology and the 


science of psychology. To these two sciences as a group I give 


the name azdrology, while andrology and demology constitute 
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anthropology, which is the customary term; but as the science is 
coordinate with the greater systems, I shall use the term anthro- 
ponomy. 

Demotic bodies are ideally organized to promote purposes ; 
such bodies are as real as they are ideal. The purposes we have 
shown to be pleasure, welfare, morality, expression, and opinion, 
which are concomitant in every human act. They give rise to 
esthetology, technology, sociology, philology, and sophiology. 

Again, we have subdivided these abstract sciences of dem- 
ology severally into five groups to which we will not give names, 
but content ourselves with suggesting that the terms used should 
have systematic terminations. 

The validity of these classes is demonstrated in a former work, 
Truth and Error, and in subsequent writings in this magazine. 

With this fundamental classification there go many subsidiary 
classifications in which some part of a science is viewed only with 
respect to a particular group of bodies or abstracts, or from a par- 
ticular aspect or a restricted groupof objects. Thus,in zodnomy 
there may be a science of vertebrates, or a science of articulates ; 
there may also be a science of mammals or of birds; those re- 
stricted groups of bodies give rise to more special sciences. 
Again, in demonomy we may consider only tribal peoples, when 
we will have the science of ethnology, or we may investigate the 
particular artifacts found in ruins, tombs, etc., when we will have 


the science of archeology. 


THE ABORIGINES OF THE PROVINCE OF SANTA 
MARTA, COLOMBIA 


By FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS 


During the last five years I have made extensive explorations 


among the Indians of the ancient Spanish Province of Santa 


Marta, Colombia (see map, page 649), where I found interesting 


remains of prehistoric peoples and the surviving remnants of 
once powerful tribes. 

In a rare work bearing the title /Voresta de la Santa Iglesia 
Catedral de la Ciudad de Santa Marta, written by Father Alvarez 
Don José Nicolas de la Rosa, in 1739, I have found an interesting 
account of the Indians as this Spanish priest knew them. The 
book records the history of the Roman Catholic Church in Santa 
Marta, and was authorized to be published by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities at various dates, reaching its final approval in 1755 
by Fray Pedro de Alva, M. R. P. M., of the Convent of San Felipe 
and of the Court at Madrid. It was reprinted at Valencia in 1833. 

The book forms a stepping-stone to a study of the history 
and antiquities of the Indians of northern South America. I 
have made a nearly literal translation from its pages, and in 
conjunction therewith have recorded my personal observations 
on the Indians as they are found today—more than one hundred 
and sixty years after the time of the Spanish priest, who wrote 
more than two hundred and fifty years later than the date of the 
documents quoted in his history. 

Following is a translation of portions of the work relating to 
the Indians of the Province of Santa Marta: 

Customs of the peaceable Indians and of those who have been 
conquered, with the derivation of thetr names and 
the derivation of the term ‘ 
606 


‘demora.” 
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The Indians are in general all called ‘‘Caribs’’ because of 
their horrible and abominable vice of eating human flesh, a custom 
even now continued by many of those who have been conquered. 
Of themselves they have distinctive names, and the Spaniards on 


conquering them gave the tribes names according to their differ- 


ent customs; for example, the Moscas (Flies), of Nuevo Reino, 
who were so numerous that there was not found a name more 
appropriate. The Moscas are of another diocese, and it is not 
intended to notice here other than the interpretation of the names 
of those Indians found in our Province of Santa Marta. 

Before discussing their names it will be reasonable to give 
some account of the most ordinary customs of those who have 
been conquered and live in the villages of their different parishes 
subject to doctrine, vassalage, and demora, and, after considering 
what derivation is had in this word demora, to proceed to describe 
the non-pacified Indians of whom there are various tribes, such 
as Chimilas, Alcoholados, Aurohuacos, Guagiros, Cosinas, Tupes, 
Acanayutos, Pampanillas, Orejones, Motilones, and Pintados. 

The word demora relates to the tribute that was imposed on 
the Indians after they were conquered, to provide for a watch 
and vassalage over them, the right to collect which was granted 
to the conquerors of the Indians and their descendants; and the 
conquerors later gave this right to the Church to provide for the 
maintenance of teachers, missionaries, churches, ornaments, bodily 
medicines, and other things that would contribute to the educa- 
tion and public health of the Indians, and this, in my opinion, is 
the subject referred to in the Royal Laws‘ established generally 
in the Indians’ favor by our monarchs, who, as they are true 
Catholics, seek ever to elevate the spiritual welfare of a people so 
recent to theirkingdom. At first the Indians paid twelve dollars 
each year in tribute, but later the piety and heavenly Christianity 
of our Princess became so permanently established in favor of 
these new vassals, that to relieve them of all possible difficulty 


' Lib. 6, tit. 5, Maeva Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias. 
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or impediment in sustaining the doctrine, this tribute was re. 
duced to the reasonable sum of four dollars per year, which to 
this day is paid by all the Indians of our province—reduced to 
that rate lest they forget the vassalage due their Majesties, and 
because of the embarrassment (cost) to acquire it, they forget the 
mysteries of our holy faith. The name of this tribute, in my 
opinion and in that of various prudent persons, is no other thing 
than the delay in its payment through the resistance of the Indians 
to the arms of Spain. This tribute, excepting only the caciques, 
all pay from the age of eighteen years till they are fifty-eight, the 
women being generally relieved from it, and likewise, with spe- 
cial regard, the captains, municipal governors called alcaldes, head- 
men, and other officers during the term of their office. Because 
of this payment, these Indians who live subject to doctrine, 
vassalage, and tribute, are commonly called demorados. 

The Indians of the Province of Santa Marta who live peace- 
ably, paying tribute, are in their physiognomy like all others gen- 


erally—of medium stature, squat, broad-shouldered, wide between 


the eyes, of equal thickness of waist and chest, feet and hands 


small but broad, toast-colored, hair black, coarse, and faded. 
They are quick for bad and slow for good, poor in spirit, and 
miserable but frank and unrestrained in their vices. They consume 
food in quantities when it is easily obtained, and sleep from the 
first darkness of the night till the cock crows. Before morning 
breaks they bathe and frequently repeat it through the day; and 
because of their passion for the water they have always their houses 
on the banks of the rivers, and naturally they are fine swimmers 
and ardent fishermen, the instruments for which are the most 
valued possessions of their houses, their poor industry inventing 
the traps, dragnets, harpoons, and hooks on which they employ 
the greatest care. 

They have no beard nor any hair on the other parts of their 
bodies, and he who has it is reported of mixed blood among them, 
and is not recognized as an Indian. They believe among them- 
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selves that without them the Spaniards would be of little value, 
and are commonly heard to say, ‘“ What would the whites do 
without the Indians?” 

Their most highly esteemed food is fish, and game from the 
forests, because these cost only the effort of fishing and hunting 
which is naturally so pleasing to them. In one or another viand 
they must have an over-abundance of salt, of which they are so 
passionately fond that whatever they may want for maintenance 
can be supplied by a ball of corn and a lump of salt. They have 
no vegetables except yucca, plantain, squash, potato or other 
roots, and satisfy themselves with the ball of corn. They eat 
twice a day, but the hunger between meals they satisfy by drink- 
ing, for which they are evilly disposed, drunkenness not being 
among them a bad sight, though they note it among the whites, 
having little estimation for those who are drunkards. Their ordi- 
nary liquors are chicha, guarapo, vacano, and palm wine. They 
make chicha of corn toasted and put to sour; the guarapo is mo- 
lasses from sugar-cane mixed with water and left to ferment; the 
vacano is yucca cooked and masticated ; and the palm wine is made 
from the sap of the curva palm. Needing so little they make their 
cultivation very small, the men only clearing the land, and it is 
then the obligation of the women — mother, sister, or daughter— 
to assist the men, gather the fruit, carry it on their backs to their 
houses, prepare it, bring the wood and water, stack the corn, and 
everything else. The man only hunts and fishes, but not after he 
has enough for the day. His wants supplied, he rocks himself in 
his hammock until the woman has prepared the meal. 

The dress of the men is reduced to a short jacket and drawers 
of cotton muslin; the women, a white shawl and petticoat of 
coarse cotton. In their houses they always go naked from the 
waist up; only the caciques use shirts and foot-coverings, and 
their wives slippers to distinguish them from other women. 

The industry for which the Indian is most useful is to drive 


and tend animals, or as a servant, fisherman, or boatman. The 
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value of his work must be paid in advance or he will do nothing ; 


and as the Indians are accustomed to drink viciously without pro- 
viding anything for the support of their families, it is very little 
that they will do for useful industries. 

The people of the coast spin cotton, weave hammocks and 
ropes, and make palm hats, fans, and brooms; others make pottery 
—some of good quality, but generally very ordinary—; many of the 
Indians raise hens and other domestic creatures, and they carry all 
these products on their backs to sell in the cities. The women of 
the interior country clean sisal, of which they make thread to knit 
sacks, saddle-bags, and slippers; and they have other industries 
according to the countries in which they live, with the result that 
the women are continually working, being much more agile and 
thrifty than the men. 

To make less work in clearing the forest for planting, they 
have introduced a method of exchange called chagua, for which 
on one day all or part of the men of the town join together, each 
with his ax and machete, and among them all they clear the 
ground and leave it ready for sowing. The owner of the chagua 
must give them to eat and drink that day, and for this he provides 
by fishing and hunting, and his women supply abundant jars of 
chicha. This among them is a holiday, and they make it a feast, 
and on such days it is necessary that the priest should say mass 
early and have a care that they hear it. At night, if any drink 
remains, they form a dance which is continued until all has been 
consumed. They pay again in return, and if one of those who 
attended makes his chagua, the Indian who received the benefit 
must attend in his turn. They do the same when a house is to 
be built, and having brought together the material, which is tim- 
ber, cane, vines, and palm-leaves, they can by a chagua make a 
house in two days. 

When a child is to be born, the Indian woman shuts herself 
alone in her house, first providing two jars of warm water in 


which later she bathes with her child, and after bathing remains 
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in her hammock for nine days and is attended by other women of 
the village ; and if she makes any cry or complaint they hold her 
in offense. The child is named for the first bird that sings or 
animal that cries or growls after its birth, and among them the 
child is better known by this name than by the holy name given 
itin baptism. After the nine days the woman goes to the river 
and bathes with her child and remains out of the village, and she 
is then visited by all the Indian women. In place of a family 
name—except among the descendants of those families who have 
preserved their names since the conquest—they take the name of 
their owners or directors, as Majias, Hincapie, Bustamente, 
Nufiez, etc. If the owner whom the Indian serves has any 
other name or title, the Indian copies that name also, as Obispo, 
Gobernador, Contador, etc. 

All these Indians speak Spanish with clearness, although with 
rather ordinary words; yet they have not forgotten their native 
tongue, which is distinct in each tribe according to the primitive 
races from which partially they descend. They use Spanish at times 
in their meetings, dances, and councils if one does not understand 
the language of the others. All generally use the bow and arrow 
for their hunting and fishing, and all are children of ingratitude 
and dishonesty; but considered as miserable, ignorant, and poor 
in spirit, they must be treated charitably that the root of the 
Catholic faith may become deeper among them, though now they 
are as a drop of water shut in a stone. 

The Aurohuaco Indians are also considered peaceable because 
they live subject to the faith, vassalage, and demora in the Sierra 
Nevada between Santa Marta and Rio Hacha. These have vari- 
ous customs and less intercourse with the Spaniards. This name 
Aurohuaco we translate, in Spanish, Oro Escondido (Hidden 
Gold), because of very truth in these sierras is the Potosi of all 
the coast in richness of gold, silver, copper, lead, and a quantity 
of precious stones—not only in the tombs that the ancient Ind- 


ians, progenitors of these Aurohuacos, made for their graves, but 
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also minerals according to the veins that one finds in those 
mountains. 

It is impossible to secure the graves, tombs, and hidden treas. 
ure, because the Indians threaten with death the first who tells 
of it; nor will they help to discover mines because of the difficul- 
ties that surround them. These Indians are those who need, 
more than all of the province, to hear the evangelical voice of St 
Louis Beltran, and according to tradition were those who were 
visited by the Apostle St Thomas, according to those who saw 
and communicated the first accounts of them. This is further 
indicated in their dress, which they use as the Apostle’s,—a long 
robe of cotton girt about the waist. The rich among them wear 
a diadem of tortoise-shell, the poor a band of plaited palm above 
the forehead made in a semicircle and placed about the head to 
protect the eyes from the heat of the sun and to retain the hair. 
The face being humble and serene, and using but few words, they 
are by nature peaceable. They do not use bows and arrows, nor 
any arms, defensive or offensive. Their fights and quarrels cause 
one to laugh, because their mode of avenging grievances one with 
the other is to go out to a place agreed upon, where there is a rock 
or great tree, each one carrying his cane (a black stick made of the 
heart of an elastic, lustrous wood), and then they strike ardently 
at the tree or rock, meanwhile uttering a multitude of insulting 
words until one cracks or breaks his stick. To this one is accred- 
ited the victory, his enemy recognizing him as the braver; and, 
embracing, they return to their homes, renewing friendship and 
drinking. 

The food of these Indians is fish, conches, and _ lobsters, 
which they catch in the sea, and, rarely, beef; they do not hunt, 


there being no animals or birds in their mountains because of the 


snow which freezes in those distant places. They mix the ball of 


corn with yucca, potato, or aracacha: they call it nazboa. It is 
of a different flavor from ordinary unleavened corn-bread, and is 


not so nourishing. 


Re. 
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Their women do the planting, because the men are occupied 
in weaving blankets and sleeping-hammocks of cotton; or sacks, 
saddle-bags, and little hammocks of henequen. The thread for 
these things the Indians spin while being instructed in doctrine. 
The Indian women, when they go to the field to work and when 
they return from them, carry loads, greater or smaller; and, al- 
though they walk embarrassed with a young child in their arms, 
take a load of corn, vegetables, fruits, wood, or water, and man- 
age it all because all is carried in a sack on the back, hanging from 
the forehead to free the hands. In the mountains inhabited by 
these Indians there is an abundance of products that are not found 
in other regions: fruits, flowers, vegetables, and medicinal plants, 
all of which are cultivated or gathered by the Indians and carried 
by the women in heavy loads suspended from the forehead. 

The adornments of these Aurohuacos’ in the celebration of 
their feasts, dances, and ceremonies are of the finest gold—ear- 
rings, bracelets, and necklaces,—though many of the poorest use 
ornaments of an inferior gold. The Aurohuaco women are ac- 
customed to the bath when a child is born, as the others; and 
under the same circumstances give names of animals or birds, ex- 
cept if those who are not married give birth, then the child is 
reputed a bad animal and is so called, and the mother is so dis- 
graced that no Indian will marry her. 

They all have the vice of chewing jaya (coca), a leaf that they 
cultivate in their gardens; and they always have in their hands 
the poporo, which is a little calabash, highly polished, with a belt 
in the middle and a cord that holds it, and a little stick in the 
opening at one end. This vice they use by making very white 
lime of sifted shells, which they put in the poporo. The jaya leaves 
are carried, toasted, in a bag slung across the shoulder; they put 
a little of it in the mouth, and wetting the point of the stick, put 


Father de la Rosa spells it also ‘‘ Orohuacos,” but the previous form is here used 
throughout. 


it in the poporo, that it may receive the lime; they then put it in 
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the mouth, and mixing it with the jaya, chew and swallow the 
liquor. This they repeat day and night, and so much that they 
are twirling the stick in the poporo all the day, and with the 
violence of the mixture create a shell around the teeth, more or 
less great according to the time they have used it. The Indian 
who quickest makes this circle is considered the most expert in 
the use of the jaya. This mixture’ made to a powder is a cure 
for toothache, and for this they save it and sell it to the Spaniards, 

The Indians of San Sebastian, on the southern side of the 
mountains, have the same customs as these and are also taken for 
Aurohuacos because they live in the same snowy country, al- 
though more distant from the cordillera. 

On one of the great streams where the Rancheria river passes 
the mountains, the Aurohuacos have a house of worship which they 
call canzamaria, and in which they have their idol formed of 
feathers of a variety of changeable colors. For its care a family 
live in that place, but always a little retired from the temple; and 
each month when the new moon rises, they go to celebrate their 
feasts and dances, where they respect nothing, and become grossly 
drunk; and when they have made the adoration they call it szohan, 
and with whistle and cry call up the Devil (literally, the dead), who 
comes invisibly and is introduced in the idol where it speaks and 
instructs them in their tongue, and they give answer in their 


native language. There are many canzamarias, each rich man 


having his own. The adorations and feasts are made by invita- 


tion of the principal people, and for these the Indians go one 
month to one and another month to another canzamaria suc- 
cessively all the year in the first two, three, or four days of the 
new moon; afterward they return to their cities laden with 
yucca, agrocacha, turmas,’ apples, and other roots and fruits, 


their need of which is the real reason for their going. This feast 


! Probably the jaya (coca) and lime. 
2 A word not understood now in the province ; it may mean tumas, a kind of red 
bead found in the ancient graves and highly esteemed by the Aurohuacos of today. 
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the Aurohuacos call the Wamaron, that is to say, ‘“‘ Deep land”’; 

and the peaks of the sierra they call chzvzron,—* inclined land.” 
The land about the canzamaria at the headwaters of the Rio 

Rancheria was the Pantheon where they buried the important 


Indians; there one can see more than eighty tombs mounted 


with stone, and in the plain about it various houses where they 


entertain those who go to the feasts. The road to go down to 
this temple passes over the highest of the mountains, and there is 
in the peak a group of trees that the Aurohuacos call hazchos. 
These are supported by water coming down continually from the 
snow and mountains, and have in their midst a clear spring, sweet 
and fresh, containing that which creates an appetite in those who 
travel there and relieves their great necessity from thirst, because, 
as the distance from the river is great and the road rough, it 
would be impossible to provide oneself with water if nature had 
not put there this providence. 

Other canzamarias they have, greater and more remote, to 
which they go each two years for the same feast in the new moon 
of January, because it is the clearest and most beautiful of the 
year and is considered by them superior to those of other months; 
they call it Zacomero Major. This feast is for them so precious 
that those who cannot go from age or infirmity are carried in a 
hammock, that they may enjoy the benefits they hold so import- 
ant. The priests cannot turn them nor prevent this custom because 
the roughness of the sierra, danger of those roads, and inclemency 
of the snow will not permit that they go to prevent the cere- 
monies; and though priests in various times, reinforcing their 
delicate strength with the desire to honor God, have burned some 
of the canzamarias, destroyed the ornaments, and preached fre- 
quently against these superstitions, using punishment many times, 
it has all been in vain because the idols have been taken deeper 
among the mountains where they are repaired, and the Indians 
then excuse themselves, saying that it is neither rite nor adora- 


tion, but a custom of their fathers; and they continue to render 
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in secret the holocaust to the idol, and the people are satisfied and 
have no fear of the punishment of the true God. 

There is in the sierra a cave that the Aurohuacos call Cave of 
the Holy Ancient (Santo Viejo), from the tradition of their fathers 
that there the Apostle St Thomas lived when he preached to 
them, and they look on it with some respect and measure their 
journeys to pass the night there, at the same time protecting 
themselves from the frost while they stop to rest on their journey 
in that place which they reverence. They are so rarely annoyed, 
and their natures are so serene, that they do not object to show 
the cave or the canzamaria to any priest who may care to see it, 
even though the priests may often have done harm to their idols; 
and thus they appear not to hold the idol against the church, but 
they themselves know that they can rebuild the canzamaria, in 
which they have the fault. 

These Indians hold it an honorable death to hang themselves, 
and a sick person will do so on losing hope of health. The 
method of hanging among the Aurohuacos is peculiar, because it 
is strangling rather than hanging. The Indian about to kill him- 
self sits on a stone, and presently ties the two ends of a cord, 
having a noose in the center, one to each foot, and making equal 
force with his feet, tightens the noose and obtains death in this 
way, as would be done among us by using the hands. If the sick 
individual has not the valor to strangle himself, the other Indians 
consider him without hope of life, and presently, if he remain quiet 
or is without strength from his sufferings, they bury him half 
alive, and have the belief that he presently passes after his death 
to the house of the sun, and for this they do not say, ‘‘ Now such 
a one is dead,” but, “‘ Now he travels,” or, ‘“‘ He now sits beside 
the sun.” 

The Aurohuaco who becomes a widower maintains a period 


of mourning for twenty days without using the poporo, which is 


for them greater denial than not to eat; and it isa scandal among 


them if, in the days destined for this fast, the widower uses the 
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poporo even though it is only to take it in the hands, and he who 
does so they consider a man of little sentiment, and will not give 
him another woman because he did not care to keep that custom. 

They do not live together as man and wife in the night, be- 
cause they are persuaded that a child conceived in the night will 
be born blind; nor do they live together at any time, but occupy 
separate huts with a great stone between them, to which the 
woman goes to put the food she has prepared for her husband. 

The children do not inherit from the dead Indian, but his 
goods and also his family are all taken to the cacique, who helps 
them in their necessity, such being the custom by which they 
live and govern their nation. 

The Pintados are subjected to demora like the Aurohuacos, 
and are settled in the jurisdiction of the town of Tenerife, where 
they pay their tribute. Their name was given by the Spaniards 
because from childhood they cut the flesh, introducing in each 
cut a different pigment, and after the wounds are healed the 
whole body is painted with a variety of colors. They walk naked 
except for a small gourd and belt, their painted bodies being their 
finest dress, especially when matched with brilliant feathers placed 
in their hair, which is held in place by a turban. They have also 
feathers on their arrows and other weapons, and in these times 
those who go to live near their country must have continual 
watchfulness and caution. The Pintados are distinguished from 
the other Caribs by their painted bodies; but those who live in 
the district (near the city) have modified this custom, with the 
care of the religious teachers, and they are seen dressed as other 
peaceable Indians. The Pintados are more rational than the 
other Indians, and with them we will not detain ourselves more. 

Those who infest the country about Santa Marta, having their 
habitations among the mountains above the Rio Frio, from where 
they make their excursions to the seacoast and to Rio Grande de 


la Magdalena, are the Indians that by mistake they call Chimi- 


lenas, their proper name being Chimiles, which is the same as 


I 

] 
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saying that they are many, because they were so many that they 
even exceeded the Moscas. They are of great ability in mana- 
ging a bow and arrow that they use, but they are traitors, and do 
not come out on being discovered, remaining hidden among the 
trees from which they attack the roads to kill without risk to 
themselves, and satisfy their barbarous appetite to destroy travel. 
ers. They are so subtle in this and in making their way through 
the woods that much vigilance is necessary to hear them, and 
usually they are discovered by the damage they do when there is 
no opportunity to remedy it. To protect themselves from the 
plague of mosquitos (small flies) they anoint the body with a gum 
they call vzya._ Their hair is long and falls over the shoulders and 
the face, giving them a ferocious appearance, which is increased 
by their harsh voices and their habit of crying out after they have 
wrought some damage. There are among them monstrosities of 
nature, and the Spaniards have succeeded in killing Indians with 
double sets of teeth. They do not use much salt in their food, 
which consists of the flesh of wild animals smoked in quarters, 
broth of boiled corn ground and mixed with yucca, and potatoes 
and yams. They make rude cultivations, of which many have been 
burned with their huts in the expeditions that the Spaniards have 
made in the summers to repulse them. They use the drinks of 
the other Indians, and have places for uniting in their dances and 
feasts and to adore an idol which, under the influence of the Devil, 
they reverence, asking of it divinations and other superstitions. 
Each man takes as many women as he can maintain, and most 
esteem themselves by the number of their wives. Their prepara- 
tions when a child is born are like those among the other Indians, 
except that the mother bathes with her child in a cold brook with 
but little ceremony. Finally, they are barbarous in all their cus- 
toms; nobody can give account of their interior political affairs, 
because nobody has lived among them. 

The Indians that are called Alcoholados are of this same race, 


and all belong to the Chimile nation; but when the Spaniards in 
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their conquest met those who painted lines under their eyes with 
vija, they gave them the name Alcoholados, which was perhaps to 
say that this barbarity made them more horrible in appearance. 
There is no doubt that these varied marks were designed by 
their divinations and by the medicine-men to give the Spaniards 
the belief that their tribes were infinite in number and their con- 
quest was impossible, and for this they were left to continue their 
diabolical adorations, protected by the impression that their in- 
fernal cunning had cultivated. This is according to tradition and 
has been verified by experience, and for this the Alcoholados, 
Chimiles, and Pintados are of the same race and in no important 
way different in their customs or manners. 

The Orejones (Big-eared) Indians live on the river Cisar, in the 
navigation of which they have made frequent damage, and those 
who travel there have met with many sorry experiences. This 
name was also given by the Spaniards because they have the 
lower part of the ears slit in the center to hold ornaments of 
gold, which pendants were their greatest ornament in the men as 
well as in the women, and as the ornaments were of poor work 
and heavy, the slit to support them was made very large. The 
national name of these Indians was Tomocos, which in Spanish 
means ‘* Mocos de Oro” because they also break the septum 
of the nose, introducing there another greater ornament, and 
some have also a bar of gold in proportion to the thickness of the 
hole they had made. These Indians still preserve a part of their 
ancient religion, maintaining in the depths of the woods a camp or 
great hut which they call the ¢zpe, in which they unite to render 
adoration and ask divinations from a figure that they have hang- 
ing from a beam and dressed with leaves and aromatic branches, 
with turban of bright plumes, and in the hands its bow and arrows. 
Around the camp there are many pots and jars of drink for the 
men who go there, and there are benches to rest on for those who 


come out of the dance, which they form in a circle with the idol 


in the center; and it is an obligation in that barbarous holocaust 


’ 

’ 
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that they announce their intentions for the future, and the idol 
commands what it wishes they should do. This feast was at- 
tended by the Indians of the town of Guataca, which is near the 
Lagunas de Zapatosa ; and to correct this superstition that city 
has been destroyed and the few Indians who lived there were 
taken to the pueblo of Pefion that the priest might subject 
them to the doctrine. The Indians of this pueblo of Pefion are 
of the same race as the Orejones and are accustomed to pierce 
the ears but not the nose, and it is from them that the little 
Indian maiden came out of the woods to the church of Tamala- 
meque, asking for baptism, impelled by the virgin of the Candila- 
rio of Banco. The Orejones of the forests remain in their 
barbarous customs of insults and murder. They walk naked, 
covering the body with vija gum, their hair loose but sometimes 
held in place with their turbans of plumes. They eat wild meat, 
and make their plantations to grow corn and roots, and make 
their drinks in order that they may become drunk at the feasts to 
their idol. Among them the ceremonies of childbirth are as with 
the other Indians except that they are conducted with more pro- 
priety than among the Chimiles. They do not disdain to eat 
human flesh when in their assaults they can secure the body 
of one whom they have killed with their arrows. These arrows are 
deadly weapons, but not all the wounds are mortal, even though 
they penetrate some depth, and the reason for this is because the 
poison (which is the greatest cause for the danger) they do not 
put on the arrowpoint, fearing that its strength will cause the 
metal to lose its temper, or they perhaps think that the metal 
will moderate the strength of the poison, and consequently they 
put it in the binding; and if the wound, though it may be deep, 
does not touch the thread by which the tip is fastened to the 
arrow, there is no danger or risk of death except that of a natural 
wound ; but though the cut has been superficial, or only below the 


skin, if it touches the binding, the wound is death. The arrows 


that are tipped with a shark’s tooth, or hardwood worked into a 


a 4 
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point, are the worst because these they make without fear of loss, 


and saturate them with poison. 


In considering an obscure matter one must look only to that 
which is most certain, and as the Indians of our Province of Santa 
Marta are not capable of giving the interpretation of their names, 
one must, in accordance with the law of obscure matter, look for 
a natural reason, and presume that their names have had their 
origin in some act, occasion, or custom, and were given them 
by the Spaniards at their first encounters. There is then no diffi- 
culty in interpretating their names, and I will proceed with the 
material of the previous chapter without clouding the work by 
writing things on which there can be a doubt. 

The Acanayuto Indians were those who by their frequent 
assaults destroyed the city of Becerril of the Field, but their de- 
scendants who today are living on those plains are subject in part 
to the mission of the Augustine fathers. This name Acanayuto 
comes from those battle-cries with which the Spaniards insulted 
the Indians in their combats. One of the most common was to 
say ‘“ Ha Canalla/” and as the Indians in general pronounced 
the / as y, they would repeat the words, saying ‘“‘Acanaya.” This 
is a tradition and is reasonable to believe from the similarity of 
the word, and if we seek among the customs they will be found 
canalle because these Indians are in a high degree malicious, dis- 
honest, traitors, and hypocrites. With the Spaniards they keep 
silent, for which it is thought they are innocents ; and understand- 
ing what they hear, they infer what they wish, and among them 
the missionaries have suffered the severest pains, not having any 
security in their hands. For the doctrine they are incapable, 
desiring to pursue their course in ignorance, and this is the 
especial cause of their malice. Their houses have roofs of palm, 
but are without walls or other surroundings. Their dress is to 


walk naked, with only a handkerchief, which they call guayuco, 


of a single hand square hanging from some threads of fiber 
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of a soft bark from the trumpet tree; and they are of such 
inferior natures that the women use no other clothing more 
decent. They make their garden for provisions, corn, yucca, 
yams, etc., but these plantations serve as hiding places for their 
traitorous acts, because with the pretext of going there, they con- 
sort with the Tomocas of Cisar river, and joining them in the 
woods take their turbans, bows, and arrows, and join in their 
rapine and murder; and that which was always done in remote 
times with the bodies of those that they killed, they still do, and 
are filled with the defects of the Tomocas. If they are accused 
of the evil they excuse themselves, saying that they have been 
detained in the plantations, or were absent hunting wild animals, 
or other pretext that they invent; and as these cannot be verified 
and the Tomocas have no thought to give evidence, they con- 
tinue satisfying their appetite with inward evil concealed by an 
humble face. These Indians have their governor to whom they 
render great reverence, executing all that he orders, and as he re- 
spects the counsel of the priests, he is able to restrain them; but 
as not all reaches his notice, not all can be punished. 

The Pampanillas Indians are neighbors of the Acanayutos. 
Their name is derived from small aprons that they use pendent 
from the belt, both men and women, without any other dress. 
These Indians are peaceable and so happily disposed that they 
are almost without manners or customs; but if you direct them 
to do one thing, they will almost certainly do some other thing. 
A few of these Indians live at the mission in Becerril, but the 
most live in the woods like animals, and their habits are such 
that in spite of their peacefulness they are feared and no person 
will have faith enough in them to walk with them. They make 
their plantations to sustain themselves, and hunt wild animals ; 
but they are idlers, little given to work,—which can be said of all 
the Indians in common, and this is the principal cause of their 


obstinacy and resistance. They are mostly poor, although the 


place they inhabit is considered richer than all the others in the 


i 
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province, because it is so fertile and fat and watered with such 
sweet crystalline waters. With the Acanayutos they have a good 
understanding. The women of one and the other are alike in 
the ceremonies of childbirth, and all are similar to the Chimiles 
because, as all communicate by way of the interior of the moun- 
tains, they observe almost the same customs. 

The Indians all have the bad use of herbs and subtle poisons, 
and though they mistrust one another, they confide in herb-men 
to treat their illness, calling them curaderos. These herb-men 
practise among the peaceables and in the towns, and when the 
infirmity is not curable with herbs they say that the sickness has 
come from the Spaniards, from which, it is inferred, they believe 
they cannot have other than simple ailments, and that when they 
suffer those that cause virulent humors it is by contagion from the 
Spaniards." They wish to make us believe that the curaderos 
know from the bite of a snake when it was caused by witchcraft 
and when it was accidental, because they also cure this poison 
and without difficulty. He who cures must have a compact 
with the evil one, because there are Indians who take a snake in 
the hands to hug it, raise it to the mouth, and wrap it around the 
body with all safety, although they make the flesh tremble of 
those who see them; and this they say is not by compact, but 
because they have been treated by a corador, that is, cured by 
burns that have been made in various parts of the body, intro- 
ducing in them various antidotes reduced to powder and giving 
to drink drafts of extracts of herbs. In this preparation they 
employ a certain number of days and then expose the cured to 
the public show of the snakes, because they believe he is now 
free from their poison; further, they take this cure more for 
amusement than for practice or good effect. 

The name Tupe is the same as Cerrado (Reserved), and for this 


similarity one word has been used in place of the other because 


1 Tn tropical America the Indians generally claim that syphilis was introduced 
among them by the Spaniards. 
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the Tupe Indians are in the highest degree reserved and _bar- 
barous, more than any others of the province. The Tupes in the 
jurisdiction of the Valle are subject to doctrine and demora; 
they are not now such idiots in their customs as the others, 
although they always are in their explanations of them. The 
wild Tupes of the forest are similar to the other Caribs, and of 
them little can be written ; nor will the peaceable ones give any 
explanations, but all in general have a prepared answer, which is 
this: “ That is suitable,” with which they put off any question 
they do not care to answer, and nothing more can be had from 
them, even though asked many times and with varied sentences. 

Those Caribs who inhabit the mountains of Ocafia are called 
Motilones (Cut-haired). These were conquered in the beginning 
and established in the plains called La Cruz, where they were 
subject to doctrine. There occurred after a time a general epi- 
demic of smallpox in Ocajfia, and the Indians went in fear to their 
priest, who made them take baths and cooling drinks to moderate 
the natural heat of their bodies and make the smallpox less 
virulent among them, and finally he had them cut their hair that 
their heads might be cooler. This, with the destruction of in- 
fected material, would have been sufficient, but one night they 
made common cause together, and by force carried to the woods 
the priest with his vestments and other ornaments, leaving the 
town deserted. Six months they were fugitives, sending spies 
from time to time to learn the state of the epidemic, and after a 
while, when they were satisfied it had passed, they returned to 
La Cruz, bringing the priest. The neighbors, and presently the 
other Indians who had seen the spies with their hair cut, began 
to call them Motilones (Cut-haired). The priest, who had not 
taken his enforced retirement with much pleasure, had after that 
but little confidence in the continued obedience of these Indians, 
and went among them only when it was necessary, and for this 


reason, when another epidemic appeared a few years later and 


the Indians went to the mountains, they never returned. From 
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these Indians the race of Motilones descends, and from what is 
written is found the etymology of their name, which is a tradition 
reasonable to believe, because they cut their hair, and the circum- 
stances narrated account for the motive that established this 
custom among their ancestors. Their manner of living is not 
well known, but it is certain that they have communication from 
their mountains with the other Indians, and it is also certain that 
they have departed but little from the mode of life of the other 
tribes. It has been unhappily experienced that they put to 
death as many of the whites as they can, and that in this they 
are quite as effective as other Indians. 

The Indians of the Guagiro’ nation are those who live on the 
seacoast from Rio de la Hacha to the Sucuy. Of these a better 
account can be given, because although they are not subjects, 
they have a voluntary communication with the Spaniards, espe- 
cially to trade in pearls. In that coast is the road to ‘ Mari- 
cabo,” traveled with some risk even with the protection of armed 
men, because not all the nation is alike. It is supposed that it 
can be said that the name Guagiro is the same as to say “ Valiente 


con ligereza,”’ not only for the similarity of the word, but for the 
great conformity that they have to this, for there are not any 
other Indians in all the province who have the valor and agility 
of these. In their fights they present themselves body to body, 
and if it is civil war among them, they go out in troops to fight 
together, and presently, on presenting themselves to their enemy, 
they form in semicircles, each body trying to catch the other in 
its center to destroy it; and, without ceasing one and the other 
to shoot their arrows with great rapidity, give jumps and quick 
movements that the enemy may not secure good aim. To save 
oneself from this semicircle, and to break it if the opposing body 
is Spanish, it is necessary to have great caution in movement and 
continuous action, because with a pause in firing they come with 


their hands at the enemy, for they know that the firearms must 


1 This is the old spelling ; today the common form is Goajira. 
AM, ANTH, N. S., 3—40. 
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be reloaded, of which in the beginning they were ignorant, believ- 
ing that it naturally discharged itself without the aid of fire and 
ball; for which it is necessary to use during war with them all 
military tactics. Their manner of declaring war according to 
their barbarous custom is, on being aggrieved, to send their am- 
bassador, whom they call palabra (* talk ’’), asking from the person 
of whom they are aggrieved that right, reason, or restitution 
which they require, and, denied, they declare war. The enemy 
who receives this palabra has brought together a company of In- 
dians, with their horses, ready to aid him in preparing for this 
war. These hear the talk, which is publicly given, and without 
waiting other orders they go each to secure that party of men 
to whom he has been commissioned. There then is a short truce 
that they respect, and while waiting for the commencement of 
hostilities the horsemen can in one day unite twelve thousand or 
more fighting men. 

If it be a fight between persons, and the Guagiro goes out 
mounted, on seeing his enemy he dismounts and with the first 
arrow he shoots his own horse, that it can be seen that he does 
not have the advantage and to deny himself the possibility of 
fleeing; he then puts himself in front of his enemy to kill him or 
die at his hands, and this because they are so barbarously vain of 
their valor. Their manner of fighting is to go always at the 
enemy from the left side, twisting over the arrow and letting it 
go when they think the shot is sure, meanwhile passing with 
quick movements, jumps and turns, with the legs open and the 
knees bent, that it might be difficult to hit them with an arrow 
or a ball. 

They are all generally so expert and secure in their shots with 
arrows that there are no others more dexterous; and in their 
practice they throw in the air an orange, lemon, or similar fruit, and 
at the same time put the arrow in the bow. It is a thing of small 


value among them if the fruit falls without being hit, and he who 


fails to do so is laughed at by his companions. In all their fights 
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—and they count among themselves many civil enemies — they 
make common cause in their hatred of the Spaniards, whom they 
call Arijuna. Among the many unhappy deaths given at their 
hands is that some years ago of a Spaniard called Tomas Quin- 
tero, whom they killed without other reason than that he had 
entered their territory on an occasion when they had withdrawn 
voluntarily from communication with Rio de la Hacha, though it 
was not known that they had retired. But these Indians want 
little incentive to kill a person, and they killed him thus most un- 
happily and without cause; for which traitorous act all the vicinity 
of Rio de la Hacha went out to make war, and it was so vigorous 
and bloody that the Guagiros confessed themselves beaten, asking 
for peace, offering not to make such acts again with the subjects 
of the King of Spain. To atone for the blood of Tomas, they 
gave to his Majesty an eagle and two heads of gold of low grade, 
which is the pledge they gave to maintain peace, and at present 
deposited in the Royal Treasury. But as they are so flexible in 
their words and promises there is no security from their attacks, 
and they maintain this peace to mean only that they shall not 
invade the city. 

Nobody can trust a combat with a Guagiro Indian whom he 
has offended, even when not alone, because at a common cry 
there come so many that it is a horror to see them, and they 
should be called Chinches from their likeness to the chinch-bugs 
that can hide in the smallest places. 

There is no cacique among them either by inheritance or elec- 
tion, and their chief is he who is the richest. At present it is an 
Indian called Capaurinche, or Toribio. He lives in the province 
of Hipapa, between Bahia Honda and Chichibacoa; but as their 
riches are not stable, and with the civil wars that one clan makes 
with another, and with robbery of the haciendas, the honor passes 
frequently from one Indian to another. He is called rich who has 
his hacienda in cattle that were obtained by the frequent attacks 


which in past times were made against the people of Rio de la 
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Hacha, and money does not constitute riches among the Guagiros 
because they do not need it. They have the best horses on the 
coast, and esteem most highly those of varied colors because they 
hold them stronger and more able; and if one is marked with five 
colors, the owner says, “ My horse has five coats and is five 
horses,’—and they esteem a horse to be equal to the number of 
horses according to the colors of its coat. It is difficult to per. 
suade them to sell it; but horses can be secured if the Indian is 
shown some beads such as corals, garnets, colored glass, or others 
that the purchaser may have, and this is cheaper than money, 
because for that they have no need and consequently are only 
satisfied with much of it, and it is necessary to have great astuteness 
in trading with them. 

They have also the vice of the jaya and use the poporo as the 
Aurohuacos. By carrying a little jaya it is enough to admit one 
to travel among them freely, and with but little expense. If a 
troop of two hundred or more Indians is encountered, they can be 
told to stop and then given of the jaya. It is polite among them 
that the same thing and the same portion that are given to one 
must be given to each of them, and so by giving a little jaya to 
each one of them, they are content, being satisfied with what can 
be taken with the thumb and two fingers, that being the portion 
that they are accustomed to put in the mouth to receive the lime 
which the stick takes from the poporo. If the traveler says he has 
nothing else to give them because it comes from a boat that was 
wrecked, they let him go more promptly, because the Indians 
call all the people and things they have not seen, “ ship-wreck,” 
and, hearing this, believe the traveler is not a citizen of Rio de la 
Hacha. They have determined that there should not pass their 
lands any men except those who have been wrecked on these 
coasts and who came with such poor fortune, and it is among 
them a thing poorly esteemed to molest anyone who has come 


among them in such trouble; from which we must infer that to 


say to the Guagiros “ ship-wreck” is to say “a lost man.” 
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There are among them the diviners called mohanes, who are 
understood to be the same as the saztones of the Moors, with 
whom they consult for the future. As it is so many years that 
they have been expecting the conquest, they ask of the mohane, 
and he, to answer, after performing his ceremonies, sits with a 
lighted cigar in his mouth, and if by accident he has his back to 
the wind and the smoke goes from his face, as is natural, he says 
that it is not time for it to come; and if on the contrary the 
smoke comes into his face because that part is against the wind, 
he says that the conquest is coming, and thus with one or the 
other chance they are expecting it, now farther away, now 
nearer; but to the Spaniards they say, ‘“‘ When will this, your con- 
quest, come? My father, talking with me, said the foreigner will 
bring this conquest; my grandfather also; now both are dead 
and the conquest, she has not come’’—and from this they infer 
that all is a lie. They believe that the conquest is nothing but a 
woman of ferocious aspect, and they laugh at it, saying, ‘‘ Con- 
quest, what will it do with Guagiro? Guagiro plenty, plenty and 
brave and the conquest she only a woman.” 

The Guagiros are very vindictive and their hatred has no 
limit. In the day when one recalls to mind a person who has 
killed or badly treated a relative, although not very near and 
there had passed much time since the act was committed, he pro- 
poses to “cover the blood,” and the method is to arm himself 
with both bowand arrow and seek the aggressor. Finding him re- 
calls the dead, and he says, “ You killed my relative and blood you 
have not paid to me. I have come to cover the blood.” The 
other must now fight or pay this demand, but their custom is to 
pay, and usually they adjust it in so many heads of animals, horses, 
mules, or chickens. If the aggressor has not enough for the pay- 
ment, he must ask alms among his family, who must give him as 
each one can, and when the animals have been collected they are 


given to the demander, who has not moved from there nor slept 


nor disarmed until he is satisfied, and putting his animals ahead of 
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him he leaves his creditor free, but not from the other relatives of 
the dead person, because each one will do the same at some time 
when the aggression is recalled to mind. 

They who ordinarily cause this strife are the women who, hav- 
ing more feeling and less risk, make frequent memories, and they 
begin to cry with sad lamentations whether it be a relative of 
theirs or of their husbands, even though they had never seen him, 
because the feeling is to secure gain, and whether they really feel 
the loss or not it makes little difference. The husband asks why 
they cry, and they then call to his remembrance the damage, per- 
suading him in their barbarous language to seek revenge. Be- 
cause the crying and persuasions of the women are great, they make 
the Guagiros more bloody in their quarrels, persuading them that 
when they submit it is a disgrace, and that they must demand 


satisfaction in a great many animals. They call an animal ten 


pieces whether it is of cows, horses, mules, pigs, or birds, and 


thus the animals really asked for are few, though the number of 
pieces they demand may be many. It is necessary to have great 
judgment, particularly if the person against whom demand is 
made isa Spaniard. But there are among us men so sagacious 
that with the same custom of the Indians they make gain even 
though they satisfy the number of animals that are asked: for in 
a short time they seek their demander, and fixing on him a dam- 
age or murder caused by a relative of that Indian (who because 
he had received atonement for blood must now give in atone- 
ment without fighting), and asking of him double, the Spaniard 
has the advantage because the Guagiro, although he has not with 
which to pay, must ask alms among his people, and this they 
must quickly give because they hold this justice with great care 
although with bad methods. 

Their ordinary dress is a mantle of cotton goods dyed a dark 
color, with a hole in the center for the head. The mantle, hang- 
ing pendent over the left shoulder, falls to the knees; it is 


secured by a belt, leaving the right arm free to handle the arrows. 
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The dress for the women is similar, and to distinguish them 
among themselves their only sign is an anklet of beads on each 
ankle. The poor women use glass beads, and those who are rich, 
corals or fine garnets. Some use necklaces about the neck, and 
if the woman or man is important among them the mantle is 
white with various adornments of color. They esteem the Span- 
iard who is dressed with care and take him for a great man, say- 
ing that the King of the Spaniards has arrived ; and if the dress 
is red, it is of much greater importance; but a rough, ill-bred 


person cannot influence them with fine clothes. 


These Indians do not have home, nor hut, nor any fixed habi- 
tation, living only beneath the trees, and moving from place to 
place according to the seasons and the search for the wild fruits 
of all that coast; because it is with these and wild roots that 
they maintain themselves. Wherever they go they carry with 
them their cattle, horses, mules, chickens, dogs, and all that 
they have. They do not eat much beef, being reluctant to kill 
their animals, and this is the reason so many come to the Rio de 
la Hacha in time of feasts when they wait to share in the animals 
that are killed during those days. That which they commonly 
eat is fish, mollusks, lobsters, crabs, and tortoises, which they 
secure in the waters of that coast. Of animals they hunt deer, 
armadillos, land tortoises, and other various kinds, but they are 
not of common use. Yucca serves them for bread, and for vege- 
tables various wild fruits and roots which they know and like. 

The principal Indians sleep in net hammocks which they hang 
below the trees, and the others, and also the women, sleep in the 
sand without either bed or cover, except the mantle, or even 
naked. Each Indian takes the women he can maintain, for in this 
they distinguish the richest. They live together without any cere- 
mony, for it is their custom and Heaven cannot move them to 
break it. They all sleep but little, for at nights is their heaviest 
eating. They never quit the hand from the poporo, and because of 
this vice they have their teeth black, and as their skins are of very 
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dark color, the body painted, and the limbs well placed, they are fe. 
rociousin aspect. The truth is not found among these Indians, par- 
ticularly when they speak with Spaniards, with whom they delight 
to chat ; and, unhappily, any damage they can do, even to afflict 
a Spaniard with death, isa meritamongthem. They are so averse 
to the Spaniards that nothing can be done with them, and even 
the children who have been taken and trained with care depart from 
this teaching and become three or four times more beastly than 
the others. If an Indian sees a Spaniard pass, he observes closely 
the road taken, and when the traveler is lost to sight, mounts his 
fastest horse and goes to his ranch to give notice, saying, ‘‘ Span- 
iard now has passed. I come after.” He tells the road taken, 
and there go various men to give notice in the neighboring 
ranches, and when the poor traveler thinks himself most secure, 
he finds the road stopped with fifty or more Guagiros asking him 
of what he carries, and if he has not enough to content them, they 
attack him, and in this way have killed many. 

Among these barbarians can be seen various interesting games. 
Among them the game of ball is much used, because with it they 
advance the exercise of the arrow, thus giving them strength for 
battle. They form the ball from the skin of a goat, filled with 
cotton well pressed. One throws it in the air, and below it there 
gather, with many jumps and movements, ten, twelve, twenty or 
more Guagiros, each with his bow and his belt well provided with 
arrows, which they call czfotes because they have the points in the 
form of atop. One shoots his arrow before the ball falls, which 
then returns upward in proportion to the force, and the Indian 
changes his place in the group of men to put another arrow in his 
bow, and as it descends another shoots his arrow, sending it high 
again, and with regular movement passes to put another arrow 
from his belt, and this is done successively by the others, forming 


at the same time a pleasing dance, and with their shots maintain- 


ing the ballin the air two or three hours, which exercise, while it 


amuses them, givesthem ability for their combats. He who is 
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not able to take part in the circle is but little esteemed, and must 


practise alone or with boys and younger men until he is capable 


of appearing in the public act. 

The Guagiro Indians have a peculiar fast, to which they sub- 
mit the young Indian maidens, for which no reason can be given 
except that it is an irrational custom. Some prudent men study- 
ing this custom find among these Indians a resemblance to the 
Hebrews, who, as they believed, shut in the young maidens at 
certain times in expectation of the coming of the Messiah. The 
custom of the Guagiros is this. Near the time in which the Indian 
maiden is to become a woman, her father forms a small hut of 
grass, which they call the “ yard of earth,” and in this they shut 
her, and it is said that they do not allow sun, moon, water, air, 
nor dew to touch her, and they say she is in cuyma. Here they 
keep her fifteen days without giving her other provision than 
water and fire, which is truly a terrible fast, and it results that she 
comes out of the hut after fifteen suns, as they sometimes call 
this fast, white and transparent as a fine sheet of paper. With 
food they regain flesh, and with the heat of the sun and other in- 
clemencies of those coasts, return to an ordinary color. If, during 
the imprisonment, anyone asks for her, they answer that she is in 
cuyma, with which they know all the circumstances, and believing 
that she will shortly be married, they begin to feast. 

Among the Indians it is not the child of the father who inherits ; 
the property goes to the maternal nephews, the Indian saying, 
“ They are more nearly of my blood.” The sons of the sisters 
not only inherit the property of their uncle, but also his wives, 
and if the nephews cannot maintain them all and their own, they 
repudiate from among them all as many as they wish, retaining 
only the number of women they can maintain; and those who have 
been repudiated are no longer known as wives, and this is accord- 
ing tothe law. If the Guagiro, from choice or by force of pre- 
destination, dies in our Catholic faith in any of the cities of 
doctrine, and leaves, as is just, his goods to be administered by 
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the priest (who if he can find his maternal children gives them the 
property), then the nephews who expect to inherit make demand 
to the principal chief, who makes inquiry among the Indians of 
the circumstances of the death, and finding that it was according 
to our Catholic rites, decides that the Indian died as a white man 
and his children have a right to enjoy hisinheritance. After this 
the nephews make no further claim, but if they find the Indian 
died in his idolatry, they give his goods to his nephews, leaving 
the children disinherited and poor. 

The ceremonies for the burial of those who die in their idol- 
atry they make according to the castes [clans] by which they are 
distinguished. Thus: Casta de Guacamaya [macaw] (this is the 
highest), Casta de Paguil (turkey), Casta de Guacharaca (a kind of 
brush hen), Casta de Mono (monkey), Casta de Machin (small 
monkey), Casta de Gallinazo [turkey-buzzard] (this is the poor- 
est). The ceremonies consist of crying, dancing, and eating more 
or less in proportion to the caste, and if he who is in affliction is 
poor and asks alms for the remembrance of the dead, all give it. 
If a Spaniard gives to a Guagiro—which he does at times— 
strings of beads, a blanket, a skein of worsted, or a knife to please 
him that he may dive for pearls in order to make return for the 
gift, and the Indian says, ‘“‘ Relative, my heart is happy,” it is a 
sign that he is pleased with the gift and the giver can expect the 
recompense ; but if he says nothing, he is not pleased, and the 
goods might as well have been thrown away. 

These Indians have various customs which for obscenity cannot 
be written. Their ceremonies of child-birth are the same as those 
among the other Indians, including also the cold baths in the 
river. The men of the smaller cities are under control, but they 
still retain their own customs, and though the priests have worked 
earnestly they can do nothing to make them contented with one 
wife, and even in places subject to doctrine one is accustomed to 
hear them say, “‘ My head is hard as a tree; it is better to teach 


the children who have soft heads,” and against this the priests 
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place many penalties, but the transgressors always say, “ Capu- 
chino [Priest] as Guagiro, no; Guagiro better with hair on his 
head and the Capuchino with hair on the face.” They have a 
sergeant major and a captain of all their nation, nominated by 
the Governor of Santa Marta from among the most rational of 
the descendants of the Indian Salguero, to whom they render fear 
and respect ; but as all are as treacherous as they are dangerous, 
they give little obedience and are continually at civil war one 
with the other. 

There is in that coast, on the part nearest Sucuy, a mountain 
which, because it is formed like a bent person, they call the Cor- 
covado, and the Guagiros who are born there take the same name 
and are called Corcovados, for they are so like the nature of the 
country that nearly all are hunch-backed ; and those Spaniards 
who go to that territory to obtain pearls, or go to “ Maricabo,” 
assure us that not only the Indians but also their animals and even 
the birds are generally hunch-backed,—of which it must be inferred 
that this is caused by the star influencing that place, and that 
country seems of an evil influence, for it is true that these In- 
dians are averse to our Catholic doctrine, though they are known 
to have heard the voice of the Evangelist. 

Near them are the Indians called Cocinas, which name is the 
same as to say Tiznasdos, because to preserve themselves from 
the mosquitos they use an ointment taken from the fruit of a plant 
called zagua which gives the body a black color which, when they 
perspire, becomes shining and lustrous. These Indians are more 
barbarous than any of the Guagiros, and consequently less tract- 
able and more dangerous, horrible, and proud. Their customs 
nobody has studied, but as they are almost as the Guagiros and 
are considered to be of the same race, their customs are supposed 
to be similar. These Indians were visited by the venerable Father 
Luis Vero and by his holy companion San Luis Beltran, whom 
they understood, for he had the holy gift of tongues and he com- 


municated to them the divine Providence. Among all the Indians 
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many have preached and labored, but of little avail; and of truth 
if the Indians could all be subjected to the Church, great good 
would come to the Province of Santa Marta and to Rio de la 
Hacha. 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS 


The Indian tribes of which Father de la Rosa wrote more than 
160 years ago have now almost entirely disappeared. The Goa. 
jiras are still a vigorous race, and the fierce Motilones are said to 
be increasing rapidly in the wild fastnesses of their country of the 
Painted Andes, but of the other tribes there is scarce a memory. 
Broken pottery and stone implements cover. the ground where 
their villages stood; frequently in passing through the woodlands 
low mounds of earth indicate the sites of populous cities, and 
widely separated one from another live a few miserable, scattered 
remnants of a once numerous people. 

Of these little can be said, but those who remain indicate a low 
type of man. They have thick lips, irregular, flat faces, short 
heads, and poor physical development, their identity having almost 
entirely been lost through long service tothe conquerors. Of the 
Chimiles or Chimelones there are a few remaining in the wood- 
lands southwest of Santa Marta. Once they were dangerous and 
much dreaded ; now they are anybody’s friend, but have little to 
commendthem. Extremely ignorant, degenerate, and dirty, they 
live in miserable huts and run through the woodlands almost 
nude, using a gourd fastened around the waist in place of the 
robe or loin-cloth of the more sturdy Indians. 

There are so few of the Chimiles that they are worthy of only 
passing notice; and of the other tribes mentioned by Father de 
la Rosa as belonging to the lowlands and brought under the 
direct influence of the Spaniards, all have disappeared. Here and 
there a few people of mixed Indian, Spanish, and negro blood are 
found, but that is all. They have no traditions or tribal life 


among themselves and of them there is little to be written. The 
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Goajiras are still a vigorous race, and though they occupy the 
lowlands, their country is an isolated peninsula and they have 
been left very much to themselves. 

In the elevated fastnesses of the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta live the remnants of a once powerful tribe. Their country 
overlooks all the great territory formerly occupied by the Indians 
of the lowlands. These mountain Indians are known as the 
Aurohuacas' and are such a peculiar people, differing so com- 
pletely from all others that I have seen near the Caribbean sea, 
that they must be the remnants of a very ancient and much more 
highly developed people, who at some remote time were driven 
to take refuge among the higher mountains because of incroach- 
ments and violence of more savage neighbors. 

In all their life and customs an ancient descent seems indicated. 
Nominally they are all humbly obedient to the teachings of Fran- 
ciscan missionaries who have preached among them for many 
years; but in spite of the little chapel built in their principal city 
of San Miguel, they still cling to their ancient customs and beliefs, 
but have no objection to a variety of teachings and assent quite 
readily to all that the priest tells them. Their chiefs are called 
mamas and are apparently not elected or appointed by any 
ceremony, but whoever, after listening to legends and watching 
ceremonies, can imitate what he has seen and remember what he 
has heard, may aspire to be a mama, his efforts being more or less 
successful according to his skill in impressing his hearers, or his 
good fortune in healing the sick and predicting the future. The 
Aurohuacas divide the mamas in two classes, “ proved mamas” 
(mama probow*) and “ mamas.”* A small boy, living near their 
country, who had been among them and could imitate anything, 
because of very sharp memory, was beginning to be held in 
some reverence and was known as J/ama Pelu, hence by this time 


he may have acquired great influence among the Indians. 


1 Commonly spelled Erguaca and pronounced Zrwaca. 
° Indian patois for probado. 3 That is, mamas without established reputation. 
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By this method naturally the best men come to the front 
—those having a retentive memory, a commanding presence, 
ambition to rule, and an insight into character to assist their 
predictions and divinations. 

In appearance the Aurohuacas are rather impressive. Their 
dress, a long robe of coarsely woven cotton, falls to the knees, 
leaving the throat, arms, and feet bare; a belt of knotted sisal 
holds the garment in place, and a band of the same material 
about the head keeps some order among their great masses of 
heavy black hair which falls otherwise unrestrained about the 
neck and shoulders. The country they inhabit is cold—so cold 
that in the higher mountains there is perpetual snow and all the 
streams are icy in temperature ;—yet in spite of this the children 
have but little clothing and must go every day at sunrise to bathe 
in the clear mountain streams. But they are not a vigorous 
people; few children are born to them, and before many years 
probably all will have disappeared. Throughout the mountains 
there are remains of a once numerous people; now it is prob- 
able that in all their territory there are fewer than one thousand 
full-blood Indians. The broad mountain valleys of their country 
are so desirable and fertile that before many years a stronger race 
must undoubtedly dispossess them. 

Of strange marriage customs those of the Aurohuacas certainly 
deserve prominence. The man who determines to take a wife 
must first build his house, or more correctly his houses, for he 
will require two of them—low, circular structures with tall, sharp- 
pointed, thatched roofs—one somewhat larger for himself and the 
other just behind it for his wife. After the mama has declared 
them married they go home by different roads, the woman to her 
house and the man to his, and from that day never by any cir- 
cumstance will they go into each other’s houses, nor do they so 
much as speak together while at home. When the wife prepares 
food for her husband, she places it on a stone between the two 


houses, where she leaves it; then the man comes and takes the 
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food to his house. Having eaten, he returns to the stone the 
empty gourds in which the food was served, and goes away; then 
the wife comes and takes them again. They have only one place 
that is common ground to them, and that is their garden, where 
in some secluded spot they cultivate the soil together. At all 
other times they are strictly separated, and the reason for it all is, 
as stated by Father de la Rosa, their belief that a child conceived 
without the light of the sun will be born blind and have no light 
in its eyes. 

From this it may be inferred that they worship the sun, or at 
least hold it in high veneration, that in their domestic politics the 
garden, its industry and products, must be the basis of their life, 
and that the restraints of their separate houses indicate that the 
married relation has for them responsibility as well as convenience, 
placing these Indians, degenerate though they are, far above any 
of the other tribes inhabiting the Caribbean region. 

Of strange beliefs, ceremonies, and traditions, their thoughts 
and customs are overflowing; ask where they learned all these 
things, they will say their fathers told them and charged them to 
tell their children that nothing might be lost. 

To write of all would require a volume, but of the more 
important and interesting something can be said. As the basis 
of their government is their veneration of the mamas, these men 
can properly be noticed first. Each mama is at once priest, 
governor, and doctor for the people of his village. He leads the 
religious ceremonies and dances, advises in disputes, makes divi- 
nations for the future; but principally his duty is to heal the sick, 
and if successful in this, he becomes a mama probow (probado, 
“proved’’) and is held in great veneration. The methods prac- 
tised by the amas are quite in accord with the claims of Christian 
Scientists, and the heathen mama is quite as successful as the 
enthusiast who claims divine intervention. The Aurohuacas 
object to taking medicine, and believe that all sickness is a pun- 


ishment for sin. Whena man sends for the mama he expects to 
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make a full confession. On entering the sick-room the mama 
goes through a series of motions as he passes in front of the sick 
person; then coming closer he moves his hands mysteriously over 
the face, arms, and feet of his patient, and taking him by the 
wrist, asks in a deep voice if he wishes to confess his sins. Usually 
the patient replies that he does, but if not, the sama simply goes 
away. When the confession is heard, all others are put out of 
the hut while the mama and his patient confer. After hearing 
all the confession, the mama decides whether the sins are mortal 
or whether they can be forgiven and the patient recover his 
health. This requires some judgment; the szama must decide 
from the condition of the patient, because he can become equally 
famous by telling a patient that he must die for his sins (which 
on being so informed he usually does without much further delay), 
as he can by predicting renewed health and prescribing the form- 
ula for recovery. This formula varies according to the sins con- 
fessed; the belief is that stones or sea-shells have the power of 
working a charm to propitiate the evil influence, and the lore of 
their stone-medicine is endless. Often some peculiar pebble, 
strange sea-shell, or curious stone will bring almost any price when 
these Indians happen to need that special kind. The mama 
having found that the patient can recover, gives careful instruc- 
tions as to the bits of stone, pebble, or shells that must be obtained 
by the sick person’s relations to effect his cure. This is done by 
setting up a charm on which his sins can rest. When it is 
procured, the material must be taken to some spot among the 
mountains—usually high on the upper ridges where the sun falls 
as it first rises. Here a rough piece of stone is set up, and the few 
fragments that have been obtained with such effort are laid before 
it. The party then returns, and if the patient recovers, great is 
the fame of the mama, if he dies, the Indians say the mama is no 
good, but he is still a #zama. The charm on which the sin may 
rest, set up where the rising sun can first reach it, brings the 
veneration of the sun into prominence; and if awe is akin to 
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worship, the inspiring sights of golden tropical sunlight flooding 
deep valleys, the towering rocks, the long shadows among the 
mountains, the glittering light of the sunshine on the mantle of 
perpetual snow, the silence of the night time, or the weird distant 
uncertainties as a dense fog floats among the mountains in deep 
contrast to the wealth of sunlight, may well inspire awe, and is 
perhaps the reason for this form of the Indian’s worship. 

During the rainy season, when the sun is hidden behind great 
masses of dark clouds, the Indians set up a wailing for their sins, 
believing that the sun is angry and may never shine on them 
again. 

It is rumored that these Indians have an ancient massive stone 
temple hidden in the deep valleys of the interior mountains. 
They will not answer any questions, but the rumor is generally be- 
lieved, and it is said that long ago there were Indians who would 
tell of its glories. It is supposed to be square, or oblong, of 
massive, roofless stone walls, that inclose a great carved stone 
altar of dark granite on which, or on the wall back of which, there 
is a great model of the sun in pure gold with a golden image of a 
bird of great size standing before the altar to attend on the sun. 
Here it is said they go every year or two for the purpose of hold 
ing strange ceremonies, but where the place is no one knows. 
This much, however, is certain: when the proper season comes, 
most of the Indians disappear, and after a time return as mysteri- 
ously as they went. 

Among other strange beliefs they havea fixed faith ina prophet 
whom they call the Tach. They say that he came to them out 
of the sea and that he will return to make them a great people. 
In the latter part of December or early in January, according to 
the time of the new moon, they all assemble and dance in expec- 
tation of the coming of the Tach. They perform strange motions 
with masks on their faces, and robes, stone ornaments, and bright- 
colored objects hanging about them. The men dance by them- 


selves in what they call the caxzamaria, or native temple, but the 
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women dance apart by themselves beyond the temple. These 
temples, of which there are a number among the mountains, are 
little more than the ordinary circular huts used by the Indians 
for houses, but are made larger, with a really high roof, from the 
peak of which three poles protrude like an inverted tripod, on 
each of which is placed a large clay cylinder or bottomless jar. 
Inside the canzamaria there is nothing, the material for the vari- 
ous ceremonies being brought by those who are to participate in 
the dance or worship. These dances are performed by making 
motions with the body, taking quick steps from side to side or 
forward and backward, accompanied by subdued cries and a sort 
of refrain that is droned as the dancers proceed. The dances are 
named after different birds, animals, or people, which are sup- 
posed to be imitated in the performance. The white men are 
honored with a dance supposed to represent people who have 
become quite crazy. 

Of their prophet they will say very little, but an Indian told 
the story to me, though it required urging from a Colombian who 
had heard it and wished that I should hear the story from the 
Indians themselves. His account, in brief, was as follows: 

Long ago, longer than the lives of the oldest mamas and in 
the days of their fathers (fathers of the mamas), whose names had 
been forgotten, a stranger came up out of the sea. His skin was 
white, but he was not pleasant to look upon because his hair had 
grown wrong and covered his face, and not his head where it 
should have been; and the people thought to kill him, but the 
mamas to whom he first had come, and who were wise, gave hos- 
pitality and kept him alive. His dark garment was girt about 
the waist and flowed below his knees. When the people saw that 
no harm came, they were no more afraid, and saw that he had 
clear, kind eyes. They helped him and he lived among them; 
but he wanted little, and when the time came that they could 
hear his voice—that is, when he could speak their language,—he 


taught them all things that were good, and the fathers who lived 
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so long ago that their names are forgotten told their sons, who 
told it again that the story might be remembered. 

This man was the Tach, and his teachings are these: That to 
worship the sun is right, that it is holy and quickens all life; that 
gold represents the sun on the earth and it is holy, and those 
who gather it must hide it and let no stranger look on it, in order 
that there should be much gold when he returned; and when he 
came again he promised to make them a great people. And he 
prophesied, saying that others with hair grown wrong and cover- 
ing their faces would come, but they would be different and none 
could trust them, and he who bargained with them would carry 
away not enough and would give too much. To these strangers 
no gold should be shown, nor should they see the temple and 
holy gold (perhaps the golden images of the sun and the bird), 
because on the day in which they saw them they would carry all 
away and the sun would be angry and never shine on the moun- 
tains again. 

And the Tach said, ‘‘ Live at peace and shed no man’s blood, 
but cultivate the soil, have gardens, and eat plenty.” And he 
charged them to live only with their own people and take no 
strangers—not Indians nor white men with hair on their faces— 
into the tribe, but remain a people apart, yet hospitable. And if 
strangers came, to receive them with hospitality, for he came asa 
stranger and would so return, but that no stranger must stay too 
long in the land, for that would not be good. Then he taught 
them all the lore of sins, sickness, and death, and the healing 
charms of stones on which the sin could rest, and he went away 


to the sea but will return out of it again. 

This is probably their conception of the teachings of a mis- 
sionary priest who chanced among them and who, seeing gold, 
thought of the necessities of the church and what a great people 
the church could make of the Indians if it only had the money ; 
but when they heard of a second coming, the Indians naturally 
thought that the priest spoke only of himself. 
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A very practical result of this legend is that the Aurohuaca 
Indians have been collecting and hoarding gold for perhaps three 
centuries and are supposed to have tons of it hidden among the 
mountains. An old Spaniard living near their country claims to 
have seen part of the treasure when he was a boy, at a time when 
the Indians were moving a hoard of gold to a more secure place. 
He told me that there was as much as several oxen could carry, 
and that it was welded into rings and bars. 

The Aurohuacas claim that if they show gold, or any of the 
places where it is found, to white men, they will die—all of which 
is quite true, for there is no doubt that the mamas will kill them. 

Strangers are hospitably received, but they must not stay too 
long, for the legend of the Tach says that no good can come of 
it. If the visit is prolonged, the Indians will begin to say, “He 
will go soon; he will not stay much longer; now another road 
awaits him, he must travel ’—and if the stranger does not take 
the hint, he will presently be poisoned, and the Indians will say, 
“ Now he travels another road,” but they will do no violence, for 
the legend of the Tach forbids it. 

The ordinary life of the Aurohuaca is devoted to tending his 
garden, herding his cattle, assisting in dances, and listening to 
legends of other days. Their territory could probably support 
hundreds of thousands, yet they themselves are dying out, very 
probably because of the constant use of the foporo, as described 
by Father de la Rosa. The leaf is from a species of coca, sim- 
ilar to that from which cocaine is manufactured. Toasted and 
mixed with quick-lime these leaves must be a very violent com- 
pound, and its constant use is the only apparent reason why a 
people living in a healthful, temperate country, where everything 
is beautiful, should be degenerating and passing utterly away. 
They live in villages, and are among themselves sociable, talka- 
tive, and apparently very happy ; with strangers they are reserved, 


and few gain their confidence. 


That they were once a powerful people is attested by the 
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remains found all through their country, but now so few of their 
number are left that great stretches of their mountains are en- 
tirely uninhabited, and probably in two or three generations none 
will have survived. 

Across the broad interior valley, beyond the Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta, lies the northeastern spur of the Andes, known as 
the Painted mountains, because of the alternate black and white 
strata, like great hands, which extend at places along their pre- 
cipitous fronts. Here a tribe known as Motilones have their 
homes, but about them little is known, except that they resemble 
the Indians of the lowlands, and that they are savage and dan- 
gerous. No one hasseen much of their villages, for with strangers 
they will have nothing to do, and to meet with them is to kill or 
be killed. Unfortunately, they are aggressive, and the traveler 
near the Painted Andes can never be sure that the next turn of 
the road may not bring a shower of poisoned arrows from Motilon 
Indians, hiding in the long grass or among the bushes that cover 
the plains below their mountains. How many there are of this 
tribe is not known, but it is supposed that they are numerous, and 
that in time they will overrun all the exposed portions of that 
country. Recently, as I was passing near this territory, Colombian 
planters told me that the Motilones were becoming more and more 
aggressive and numerous, and that unless something was done to 
check their encroachment, all the coffee plantations of the Painted 
Andes would have to be abandoned. Little is known about these 
Indians, and I have no direct information concerning them save 
what is gathered from the Floresta. 

Northeast of the Andean terminus is a broad, level peninsula, 
inhabited by the Goajira Indians and named after them. These 
people are in full vigor, and form an interesting comparison with 
the other degenerate tribes of the Caribbean regions. Strength, 
fine health, and the free carriage of confidence at once stamp 
these people as different from the cringing Indians of other tribes. 
The Goajiras are dangerous, but they will fight, not poison, and 
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will give notice to the enemy to prepare for defense. They are 
hospitable in the extreme, and once received as a guest, the 
traveler is safe. Of medium stature, of deep mahogany or per- 
haps copper color, wearing an effective dress of white cotton, 
embroidered with red worsted along the edges, the left arm bare 
and the whole costume falling in easy folds about the body, a tall 
red feather in the hair, held in place by a plaited band of fiber, 
they present a striking picture, which is intensified by the glow 
of health that is one of their general characteristics. The costume 
mentioned is worn when they are dressed for effect ; at other 
times they wear a mantle or smaller robe of dark cotton stuff, 
usually very dirty, and frequently they wear nothing but a loin- 
cloth. They live much in the open, sleeping with no covering, 
exposed to the heavy tropical dews, and making no complaint 
when the burning sun beats on their almost naked bodies. Once 
I was in a canoe with some young Goajira Indians and suffering 
intensely from the heat of the sun; but the Indians paddled 
along without complaint and I, wondering at their endurance, 
laid my hand on one of their naked backs and found it cool and 
pleasant, although the wood of the canoe was burning hot. 
These Indians bear resemblance to those of North America, 
and there is rumor of a legend among them that they once came 
from the north and conquered their country. Among them a 
peculiar type is seen which all claim is of full Goajira blood, yet 
there is no resemblance, even to the Indian type. The face is 
large, the chin full and rounded; while the cheek bones, which in 
most of the Indians are very prominent, are symmetrical. The 
head is full, the hair curly, and the nose large and well formed; 
the type is almost Roman; indeed, in their flowing robes, these 
grave, commanding Indians remind one of fancied Roman senators, 
rather than wild men of the tropics. Others of the Goajira nation 
are small and distinctively Indian in all their features: these are 
usually people of the lower classes, for ca-te distinctions are 


rigidly ‘maintained, and those who command are usually larger 
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and much finer people. This distinction of types in the tribe, 
together with the pride in descent or caste, may be the heritage 
of a remote conquest centuries ago, after which the weaker set- 
tled down to serve the strange invaders. 

Their government is strictly patriarchal and the different fam- 
ilies or clans are frequently at war with each other. So bitter is 
their hatred, once it is aroused, that their feuds extend to exter- 
mination, and life is but little valued in their country. 

As a rule they are not friendly to strangers, and it is always 
dangerous to goamong them. A person with light eyes is particu- 
larly obnoxious in their opinion. They say, “ Eyes like a cat; 
come, let us kill him!” 

Their laws are respect for established custom, rather than 
rules for procedure. Their respect for inherited position seems 
very strange for wild men; acquired wealth, which brings power, 
is of prime importance, but he who inherits wealth takes a posi- 
tion and wields power that a successful, industrious Indian can 
never attain, no matter how wealthy. 

Polygamy is practised, but the customs establishing it are of 
some wisdom and where adhered to are productive of good results. 
The basis of these customs is that a man may have as many wives 
as he can maintain, and the more he has the greater his impor- 
tance, but to secure them he must first provide an endowment. 

The Indian girls are sold to their husbands, but their parents 
have nothing to say in the matter, the maternal uncles having full 
authority which the girl must recognize. The marriage ceremony 
consists of a series of fastings and exchanges of presents between 
the family of the bride and her husband; every present must be 
returned with another of equal value, and as the endowment must 
first be provided, it is for them a matter of some expense to be 
married. This endowment must be sufficient to maintain the wife 
in the position to which she was born, and as no Goajira will 

eneath h‘s position, many of the men must remain with- 


wives, though the greater number of them usually 1. anage to 
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obtain one, and polygamy is not so frequent among them as one 
might expect. 

After the purchase of the bride has been negotiated with her 
maternal uncles, who fix the value of her social position, they are 
supposed to take charge of whatever is received, payment being 
usually made in cattle. Among the ruling classes a small herd is 
required, but with the poor people five goats are regarded as suffi- 
cient. The uncles, on receiving the property, take careful ac- 
count of it and put the animals out on the range for pasture; 
there they are maintained and allowed to increase. If the man 
grows tired of his wife, he has simply to tell her to take her prop- 
erty and go home to her mother, and the divorce is complete; 
but if they live happily, which is usually the case, the property is 
divided among the wife’s children, each taking a share as they 
reach a certain age. If the Indian dies, the wife takes her prop- 
erty; but if their children have already inherited it, they are 
morally obliged to care for her, and she becomes a person of great 
consideration in their household. 

This custom works well when adhered to, but frequently the 
uncles, after disposing of the girl, appropriate the property and 
assume the responsibility of delivering it when occasion requires, 
and this leads to endless quarrels and disputes. 

The Goajiras were once cannibals and are still said to practise 
that barbarity at times. Not long ago a Colombian, living at Rio 
Hacha, who had traded with these Indians for many years, disap- 
peared, or rather never returned from one of his excursions to the 
Indian country. No man had ever been more popular with the 
Indians, and it was supposed that he had lost his life through 
some accident. His eldest son assumed charge of the business 
and in time became more popular even than his father had been. 
One day, while seated with the patriarch, or chief, who had been 
his father’s greatest friend, and while they were eating a wild hog 
which the Indians had killed, and drinking a plentiful supply of 
rum, the young man said, “ This hog is very good” (sabrosa, as 
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they say in Spanish)—to which the chief, now fairly drunk, replied, 
“Yes, but your papa, he more sadrvosa still; we eat him all up!” 

The Goajira Indians have never been conquered; they break 
into small parties before their enemy and keep up a guerilla war- 
fare, always retiring, but never giving up. At present they are 
quiet and generally well disposed, but this is owing entirely to the 
efforts of a party of Franciscan missionaries who some years ago 
went boldly among them and have since been accomplishing very 


much for their benefit. 
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THE LODGES OF THE BLACKFEET 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The old-time skin lodges of the various prairie tribes have 
often been described, and in a general way it is well understood 
that they were made of buffalo hides, sewed together and 
stretched over a conical frame of slender poles, called lodge-poles. 
I do not know, however, that the detail of their manufacture, 
erection, and decoration has ever been fully explained, and it is 
certain that these operations differ more or less in the different 
tribes. 

During a recent visit to the Piegan tribe of the Blackfeet 
Indians, I gathered the following notes as to the painting of their 
lodges. It must be understood that what is said with regard to 
the Piegans applies also to the Kainah or Bloods, and to the 
Siksikau or Blackfeet. 

The old-time lodges of the Blackfeet were made always of an 
even number of skins—eight, twelve, fourteen, sixteen, twenty, 
and sometimes even thirty, thirty-two, thirty-four, or thirty-eight 
skins. The very large lodges were unusual. They commonly 
contained two or more fires, as described in my Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales (p. 187). Such a lodge was a load too heavy for one 
horse to carry; it was therefore in two pieces, pinned in the 
front in the usual way by skewers running from the top of the 
door up to the smoke-hole, and, in later times, buttoned up 
the back with the old Hudson Bay brass buttons. Probably at 
an earlier date the lodge was pinned together at the back as at 
the front. 

Lodges were made in the spring or early summer, and for this 
purpose the hides of the buffalo cow only were used. A lodge in 
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3. Head Carrier’s Lodge 4.—Lone Chief’s Lodge 
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constant use did not commonly last more than a year. Holes 
were worn in it in packing: an ill-trimmed lodge-pole might wear 
other holes. The frequent wetting and drying of the sinew caused 
the seams to open, and while the woman resewed them and put 
patches over each hole that appeared in the covering, it was 
likely, when the heavy spring rains came on, to leak badly and so 
to be uncomfortable. When this point was reached, the woman 
began to think of making a new lodge, and notified her husband 
that skins were required for a new lodge-covering. 

From the hides brought in by her husband, the woman care- 
fully selected and laid aside those best adapted for a lodge- 
covering, and tanned them with special reference to the use to 
which they were to be put. She took pains also to save all the 
best sinews from the backs of the buffalo, taking off the straps in 
ribbons as long as possible—sometimes three or four feet in length. 

When she had tanned the required number of skins, collected 
all the sinews needed, and prepared the necessary awls, the 
woman talked over the matter with her husband, and, having 
shown him that all was ready for the making of the lodge, he 
advised her to proceed. Meantime it was generally known 
through the camp that such and such a woman was preparing to 
make a new lodge. She now prepared a considerable supply of 
food, chief among which were kettles of boiled sarvis berries, and 
requested some old man to invite certain women to eat with her. 
The invitation was conveyed to the women early in the morning, 
and they were expected to come at once. 

After the guests had come to the lodge and had eaten, the 
woman spoke to them, saying: “ Friends, 1am going to make a 
lodge. My skins and sinews and awls are ready, and now I wish 
for help to make the lodge.” When they accepted the invitation, 
the women understood what it meant, and by accepting it they 
agreed to assist the lodge-maker. No direct reply to her speech, 
therefore, was needed or expected. After she had told them her 
wishes, she opened her bundles of sinews and distributed them 
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among the women, each of whom carried a package away with 
her. It was the business of each to split the sinews she had taken 
to make thread for sewing the lodge-skins. The thread was made 
by splitting the sinew with the fingernail, wetting half the 
length of the strand in the mouth, twisting the end with the 
fingers so as to point it, and then, holding that end in the mouth, 
rolling the wet sinew between the palms of the hands for about 
half the length of the strand—sometimes two feet. The un- 
twisted part was merely knotted at the end. 

The next morning another group of women were invited to eat, 
as before. These were the sewers, and with them was called one 
known to be a good fashioner of lodges, who should be the cutter 
and designer. She carried the pattern of the lodge in her mind, 
and was guided only by her judgment. Like the thread-makers, 
these women came to the lodge in the early morning. After 
they had eaten, and the hostess had told them what she wished, 
the women began to rise and to leave the lodge. All around the 
border of the lodge, close up against the lining (and so immedi- 
ately behind the people, who were sitting on the beds), were 
bundles of tanned skins—two or three tied up in a roll together. 
As the women went out, one by one, each picked up one of these 
bundles and carried it out with her. Ata short distance from 
the lodge they stopped, untied their rolls of skins and spread 
them on the ground together, edge to edge, so as to cover an ir- 
regular square, and then sat down about them in acircle. Then 
the old crier called out for the thread-makers to bring the thread, 
and soon the women to whom the sinews had been given were 
seen coming, each bringing her bundle of thread which she 
placed on the hides just within the circle of the women, so that a 
bundle lay before each one. 

Now, the old woman to whom the designing was entrusted 
arranged the skins on the ground to the best advantage, cut off a 
piece here, another there, indicated where a gap should be filled 
up by a patch, and then set the sewers to work. Each had been 
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provided with her awl and thread, and they worked fast. The 
designer superintended the making, seeing that the half-circle was 
true and of the right length, that the various tapers were properly 
drawn and were the same on each side, and that the ears and the 
front-pieces were properly put on. All the other women sewed 
under her direction, and obeyed whatever orders she gave. 
From time to time food was carried out to the sewers, who 
stopped to eat as they felt inclined. The sewing was usually 
finished in a day. 

The string or strap at the top and back of the lodge, by 
which the lodge-covering was tied to the back pole, required 
special treatment. It is by means of this back pole that the 
covering is raised so as to go about the framework. It was im- 


portant that this piece of leather should be sewed to the lodge- 


covering by a woman particularly chosen, for, if it were sewed by 
a woman of jealous or quarrelsome disposition, the lodge would 
always be smoky, whether or not there was wind. So, a good- 
natured woman, one of cheerful disposition, was always chosen 
for the task of sewing on this piece. 

When the women had finished sewing the lodge, they at once 
set it up and pinned down the sides close to the ground, put on 
a door, and closed the smoke-hole as nearly as possible. A fire 
was then started in it, and sagebrush thrown on the fire to make 
a thick smoke. This was done in order that the lodge-skins 
might be thoroughly smoked, so that they would never get hard 
when wet. 

In putting up the lodge, the Blackfeet tie four poles together, 
and the remaining poles rest on the crotches of these four. The 
butts of the four tied poles are not set on the ground in a square 
with equal sides, but in a rectangle whose sides are longer than 
the front and back. The front of this rectangle faces east, while 
the back is to the west and the two long sides are on the north 
and the south. The remaining poles lean against the crotches of 
these four in a rough circle, much smaller than the circumference 
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of the lodge is finally to be, and the lodge-covering is tied to the 
back pole, which is the last one put up. When the lodge-covering 
is put on, it is drawn about the frame until the borders meet in 
front of the lodge, and then a woman, mounting on a travois as a 
ladder, pins these borders together, using from fifteen to twenty- 
five slender skewers about the size and shape of the wooden 
skewers used by butchers. Other women now go inside and 
move the butts of the poles outward, so that the lodge shall be 
properly stretched. But the lodge may have to be used for 
some little time before it is thoroughly stretched and so tight 
that there is no danger of its leaking anywhere. 

Often a new lodge-covering is put over poles that have been 
in use for years, but if new poles are to be made, these are 
chopped by the man and his wife on the edge of the mountains 
and brought into camp. A good-sized lodge requires twenty 
poles ; a very large one, thirty. Obviously, the greater the number 
of the poles, the better a well-made lodge will be stretched, the 
tighter it will be, and the longer it will last. Some tribes use a 
greater number of poles than others, and those who use the most, 
commonly have the best lodges. When the new poles have been 
brought to camp, rough and with the bark and the stubs of the 
branches still on them, women are invited to eat stewed berries, 
and, after they have eaten, the hostess asks her guests to help 
her peel and trim the poles, and this work is commonly finished 
in one day. 

If, for any reason, a lodge is persistently smoky, the Piegans 
are likely to shoot a blunt-headed arrow up into the smoke-hole, 


trying to hit the poles where they come together. This is sup- 


posed to remedy the trouble. 

In old times the Piegans, when camp was made, used often to 
spread a buffalo-robe over the diverging lodge-poles above the 
smoke-hole; it was tied to one, two, or three of the poles. This 
brought them good luck, so that if enemies attacked the camp 
nobody would be hurt. It also made them light and active in 
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their bodies, able to get about quickly, and to escape danger. It 
was an old custom, for which no reason can now be given. 

The Piegans know the lodges of the Crows at a distance, be- 
cause of the shortness of the lodge-poles. This gives the lodge 
a “cut-off” appearance, quite different from the lodges of the 
Blackfeet, of which the poles extend from four to six feet above 
the top of the lodge. 

Besides this, the wings of the Crow lodges have pockets into 
which the poles fit, whereas the Blackfeet wings have eyelets in 
the tips through which the poles pass, and often, if the poles 
which support the wings are slender, little twigs are lashed across 
them near the ends to prevent them from passing too far through 
the eyelet. 

No lodge—at least no properly made lodge—is actually coni- 
cal in shape. All are more nearly vertical at the back than at 
the front. The backs of the lodges of many mountain tribes 
seem very straight,—almost at right angles to the ground,—while 
the slope at the front is long and gentle. The difference has 
relation to the stability of the lodge. The lodge is always pitched 
back to windward, and the inclined poles in front resist the force 
of the wind, so that the lodge cannot be blown over. 

At the last Medicine lodge of the Piegan Blackfeet, I learned 
the history of a few of the painted lodges. It is to be under- 
stood that the painting on each lodge is the special property of the 
lodge owner, and can be used only by him unless he sells his right 
to it to another individual, in which case the buyer has the sole 
right to the design and to any “ medicine” or mysterious power 


which may accompany it. Ina majority of cases the designs or 
the medicine which belongs to them, or both, have come to the 
original painter of the lodge through a dream, and where this is 
the case, it is commonly indicated by the butterfly (a-pzin’-n2) 
cross at the back of the lodge, immediately below the smoke-hole. 
I have already called attention to this sign and to its meaning.’ 


1 American Anthropologist (N. S.), vol. I, ps 194, Jan., 1899. 
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Among the lodges seen last summer was that known as the 
Thunder-bird lodge, in the erection of which a special ceremony 
must be observed. The reason for setting it up on this occasion 
was that a certain young man believed that he detected in the sky 
the signs of a storm, and, filling the pipe, took it to Iron Pipe, the 
owner of the Thunder-bird lodge. The young man told Iron 
Pipe that he wished to have fine weather during the Medicine 
lodge, and offered him the pipe. Iron Pipe accepted it, smoked, 
and began to pray. The putting up of the Thunder-bird lodge, 
and the ceremonies which attend it, always cause a storm to cease 
if one has begun, and insure fair weather. Before it is put upa 
sweat-house must be built, —the lodge-covering of the Thunder. 
bird lodge being used to cover the sweat-house, — into which the 
lodge-owner goes, takes a sweat, and prays. After this he paints 
his forehead and the backs of his hands yellow, and a small blue 
spot on each temple. His women who erect the lodge can do the 
work only if painted with yellow paint on the forehead. 

While the women were bringing the lodge-covering from the 
sweat-house, where it had just been used, Iron Pipe himself was 
engaged in painting the back pole bright blue, and in tying a 
bunch of bells on the end of it. The lodge-covering doubled once 
was now placed on the ground just behind where the lodge was to 
stand; a lodge-pole was laid on it, and the distance measured 
from the base of the lodge-covering to the top of the smoke-hole. 
Another pole was measured along the other border of the lodge. 
After it had received its painting, the blue-painted back pole was 
not placed on the ground, but was rested on a tripod, the butt point- 
ing toward the south and the raised point toward the nor.n. The 
four poles, tied together at the points measured on two of them 
were set up as already described. Butin this case, the tying not 
being altogether satisfactory, one of the younger women proposed 
that they should be taken down and a guy-rope attached to them. 

“No,” said another older woman, “ now it is up, it cannot 
come down.” 
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When the lodge had been erected, it was seen that it was blue 
in color, —it being of canvas, — darkest above and pale near the 
ground. It was supposed to have been all one shade of blue, 
which represents the sky. At the back of the lodge, low down 
toward the ground, was painted a yellow disk nearly two feet in 
diameter. The northern half of this disk was dotted with small 
blue spots which represent hail; the southern side was plain 
yellow, meaning rain. The idea is, that before the rain reaches 
the ground it has turned —on the northern half of the circle — 
into hail. Above the middle of the yellow disk was the Thunder- 
bird sketched in blue, with outspread wings and with a zigzag line 
—a lightning flash — running upward from its head (plate xx, fig. 
1). A drum painted in a similar manner went with the lodge, 
and was hung on a tripod immediately behind it. No man on 
foot or on horseback, and no wagon may pass between the back 
of the lodge and the tripod on which the drum hangs. No noise 
must be made near the lodge, and the lodge owner would not 
consent to have his lodge photographed. 

On this occasion, when the lodge had been erected, the 
threatening storm passed away and the weather became clear 
again. 

The importance of the buffalo to all the prairie tribes is, of 
course, well understood. It furnished them with food, clothing, 
and shelter. From its hide they made lines and cinches, and 
with it they covered their saddles; the sinew gave them thread 
for sewing; they carried water in its paunch and also boiled meat 
in it; its ribs and its dorsal spines gave them their knives, and 
arrowpoints and hoes were made from the shoulder-blades; cups 


and spoons and ladles’were fashioned from the horns; the hide of 
the neck formed their shields and gave them glue for their arrows 
and their bows; the head of the humerus was used to rub hides 
to make them soft; they braided and twisted ropes from the 
hair; the brain was used for tanning, and the fat from the bones 


was eaten; if the people were troubled with certain simple skin 
AM. ANTH. S., 3—42. 
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diseases, they rubbed their bodies with the gall mixed with the 
contents of the paunch, and this cured them. It is not strange, 
therefore, that among the prairie tribes the buffalo was regarded 
as a most important protecting spirit, and was the chief among 
all the animals of the plain. 

Two of the most important lodges in the Blackfoot camp are 
known as the /n-is’-kim (buffalo stone) lodges. Both are painted 
with figures of the buffalo, and they came to the tribe long, long 
ago, “in about the second generation after the first people.” 
Formerly all the Blackfoot tribes lived far to the north of their 
present home, yet these lodges are said to have been discovered 
near the place where the Siksikau now dwell. These lodges came 
to the tribe in the following manner: 

One day, long, long ago, two old men, friends, had gone out 
from the camp to find some cherry-shoots with which to make 
arrows. -This was on Bow river, below the Blackfoot crossing. 
After they had gathered the branches, they sat down on a high 
cut bluff on the river bank and peeled the bark from the shoots. 
The river was very high. One of these men was named Weasel 
Heart, the other, Fisher. 

As they sat there, Weasel Heart chanced to look down into the 
water and saw the top of a lodge and its poles standing there 
above the surface. He could not believe that what he saw was 
actual, yet it was broad daylight, and, however hard he looked, 
the top of the lodge and its poles were there. 

Weasel Heart said to his companion: “ Friend, do you see any 
object in the water or on the other side?” 

Fisher looked across the river and said, ‘I see only some 
buffalo.” 

“No,” said Weasel Heart, “ I do not mean on the prairie ; look 


down into that deep hole in the river and you will see a lodge 
there.” 

Fisher looked as directed, and saw the lodge,—it was the black 
buffalo lodge. ‘“ Oh, yes,” he said; “I see it, and I see another 
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lodge standing in front of it.” Then Weasel Heart saw that lodge 
too,—it was the yellow buffalo lodge. 

They wondered at this and could not understand it; but they 
were both men of strong hearts, and presently Weasel Heart said : 
“ Friend, Iam going down to enter that lodge. Do you sit here and 
tell me when I get to the place.” Then Weasel Heart went up the 
river and took a drift-log to support himself, and pushed it out into 
the water and swam down toward the cut bluff. When he had 
reached the place where the lodge was, Fisher told him, and he let 
go the log and dived down and disappeared from view. 

For a long time Fisher sat there waiting for his friend ; but at 
last, after he had been there for half the day, he looked down the 
stream and saw a man on the shore—it was Weasel Heart, who 
walked up the bank until he had reached his friend. Fisher said 
to him: ‘I was afraid that something bad had happened to you. 
I have been waiting along time. You went into that lodge that 
you saw (the black buffalo lodge); now Iam going to do the same 
thing, but I shall go into the other one.” 

Fisher went up the stream and then swam down, as Weasel 
Heart had done, and when he reached the place, he disappeared as 
Weasel Heart had disappeared, and the log he had been resting on 
floated down the stream. Weasel Heart waited for his friend as 
long as Fisher had waited for him, and when Fisher came out of 
the water, it was at the place where Weasel Heart had come out. 
He joined his friend and they went home to the camp. 

When the two had come to a hill near the camp, they met a 
young man, and by him sent word that the people should make a 
sweat-house for them. After the sweat-house had been made, 
word was sent to them, and they entered the camp and went into 
the sweat-house and took a sweat, and all the time while they were 
sweating sand was falling from their bodies. 

After this the people moved camp and went out and killed 
‘buffalo, and these two men took hides and built two lodges, and 
painted them just as the lodges were painted that they had seen 


in the river. 
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Now, the people wished to cross the river below the Blackfoot 
crossing, but as the stream was deep it was always a hard matter 
for them to get across. The dogs and the travois were often 
swept away, and the people lost many of their things. At this 
time the tribe wanted to cross, and Fisher and Weasel Heart said 
to each other: “ The people want to cross the river, but it is high 
and they cannot do so; let us try to make a crossing so that it 
will be easier for them.’”’” So Weasel Heart, alone, crossed the 
river and sat on the bank on one side and Fisher sat opposite him 
on the other. Then Fisher said to the people: “ Pack up your 
things now and get ready to cross; I will make a place where you 
can cross easily.” 

Weasel Heart and Fisher filled their pipes and smoked, and then 
each started to cross the river. As each stepped into the water, 
the river began to go down, the crossing grew more and more 
shallow. The people, with all their dogs, followed close behind 
Fisher, as he had told them to do. Fisher and Weasel Heart met 
in the middle of the river, and when they did so they stepped to 
one side up the stream and let the people pass them. Ever since 
that day this has been a shallow crossing. These lodges came 
from the Under-water people—Svi'yé t7ippz. 

Certain of the /y-is’-kim are kept in these lodges in little bags. 
They can be kept only in these lodges, and by these lodge- 
owners. 

The yellow-painted buffalo lodge has, surrounding the bor- 
der, at the ground, a black band, fifteen to eighteen inches in 
width, on which are painted a double row of white disks, four to 
six inches in diameter. This is the night with its stars. The 
ground color of the lodge is yellow, while the buffalo are brown. 
The bull is painted across the front of the lodge, the cow across 
the back. The pinning of the lodge passes down behind the 
bull’s shoulders. In the bull, the hoofs, the two eyes (both on 
one side of the head), the knees, tongue, genitals, kidneys, tail, 
and horns are green. The life-line is red and green in alternate 
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blocks, and the heart is green. A spot between the horns, and 
the insides of the ears, are red. The cow has the tail, kidneys, 
hoofs, ankles, horns, tongue, ears, two eyes (on one side), and the 
nostrils red. The life-line is red and green. In each animal the 
tongue protrudes; each is licking the rump of the other. Below 
the smoke-hole at the top is the butterfly cross. 

The black buffalo lodge (plate xx1) has the black band at the 
ground with a regularly-spaced double row of disks represent- 
ing stars. The buffalo bull and cow are black on white ground. 
The bull is at the front of the lodge, its pinning passing down just 
back of the shoulders. The tongue, two eyes, horns, hoofs, front 
pasterns, heart, and genitals are green, the nostrils, inside of ears, 
a spot between the horns, the wrists, hind pasterns, hooflets, 
kidneys, tail spot, and hocks are red. The cow is similar, except 
that the tail spot is green. At the back of the lodge there is 
a green butterfly cross; the wings are black, painted with stars, 
and the points of the wings carry buffalo tails and hoofs. 

The two lodges last mentioned are situated on the northwest 
side of the camp-circle, and are not far apart. 

On the southern side of the circle is a lodge belonging to 
Head Carrier (plate XX, fig. 3), an old man of some importance and 
possessed of some spiritual power. The painting of this lodge 
is very old, and I have no adequate explanation of it. The black 
band close to the ground is unmarked, but above, and resting on 
it, are a number of black, roughly circular paintings, which repre- 
sent the heads of enemies. On the front and on the back, and 
so with their extremities almost touching at the ground on either 
side, are two rainbows in three colors, red, blue, and black, from 
below. Each runs from the black band at the ground nearly 
to the smoke-hole, and so forms a high, narrow arch. Within the 
rainbow, at the back, is the full-faced figure of a naked man, about 
three feet high. The figure is painted in reddish brown, but the 
hair, heart, life-line, and kidneys are bright blue. The man holds 
in his left hand a pipe, which he is filling in order to give the sun 
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a smoke. In his right hand he holds, by its handle, an object 
with the outlines of an ordinary palm-leaf fan, from the outer 
border of which project a number of eagle tail-feathers. These 
tail-feathers he is about to present tothe sun. The butterfly cross 
is below the smoke-hole, in the usual place. 

Growing Buffalo’s lodge shows on the south side a male mule- 
deer, and on the north side a female mule-deer. The color of each 
is bright yellow; the life-line is red and green in alternating 
blocks. The kidneys, knees, hoofs, and rump patch are green, 
the teats and genitals red. 

White Dog’s lodge (plate XXII, fig. 3) shows the usual band 
with the stars at the ground, and resting on this band are conical 
or oval figures, the conventional signs for mountains. Besides 
these, at the back of the lodge, and resting on the band, is another 
conventional sign—that for a pine tree, a broad, sharp cone, from 
the sides of which project slender, upright lines a few inches 
long ; this is yellow. Almost half-way up the lodge, on the south 
side, is a male snake, and on the north side a female snake ; these 
are red, yellow, and blue, in sections. At the top of the lodge, 
below the smoke-hole, are three narrow red and three narrow 
yellow bands alternately; these represent red and yellow clouds. 
The very top of the lodge and the wings are black (the night), 
with six stars (the Pleiades) on the wings. 

Red Head’s lodge (plate XxII, fig. 1) has the base-band red, and 
resting on it are the conventional mountains. At the back and front 
of the lodge, rising well toward the smoke-hole, are great red paint- 
ings three or four feet wide, six or eight feet high, rounded above 
and resting on the band below. These represent the great masses 
of rock often seen on the prairie, and against which the buffalo 
used to rub themselves — erratic bowlders dropped by the glacier. 
Hanging down from the smoke-hole behind are four horse-tails. 
They represent four horses stolen by the maker of the lodge. 

Stingy’s lodge is old and faded. The band below contains 


large circles—stars. Above, about half-way up the lodge, an un- 
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dulating band, twenty inches wide, runs around the lodge; it is 
composed of three narrow brown and two narrow red stripes. 
The lodge owner—not a very intelligent man — believed it a 
snake; I thought it more likely that it represented the rolling 
prairie, but old Running Rabbit, an excellent authority, declared it 
to represent a river. Above this band, on the south side, is seen 
a male eagle in flight, showing one of the wings; and on the north 
side a female eagle flying, also showing one wing. The lodge- 
wings bear, on the north side, four stars which represent the 
Pleiades, and on the south side seven stars—the Great Bear or 
Dipper. Behind and below the smoke-hole is the butterfly cross 
with the horse-tail hanging from the middle. The horse-tail 
brings good luck ; he who has it on his lodge is likely to be for- 
tunate in securing horses, and to have many of them. Also it is 
suggested that the lodge is sold for horses. 

Three Bears’ lodge has around the bottom a yellow band 
showing stars, and with mountains resting upon it. Above that it 
is unpainted until the smoke-hole is reached ; about this the lodge 
is painted yellow, and hanging down from this yellow painting, 
the border of which is horizontal, are pairs of conventionalized 


eagle-claws, as shown in the figure . The claw to the south 


is blue, and the one to the north, yellow. The wings show stars— 
the north wing the Great Bear, the south wing the Pleiades. At 
the back, below the smoke-hole, is a representation of the sun with 
a horse-tail tied to the center. Above, and on either side of the 
door, is a blue painted circle, in the center of each of which 
are bells and a bunch of raven feathers, and from the center 
of these circles run the strings by which the door hangs. This 
door must be a calf skin with the fur left on it. 

This lodge was discovered in the following way: Once a man 
with his son was out in winter hunting buffalo, and as they were 


returning to the camp, the two were overtaken by a severe snow- 
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storm and lost their way. They made a shelter for themselves 
from the green hides that they were carrying, and lay down in it 
and slept. In his sleep the man dreamed that a person came to 
him and said, “ Friend, I invite you to come to my camp.” He 
accepted the invitation and his host told the lost man that he 
wished to make him a present of a lodge. In front of his own 
lodge the host put down two blocks of wood, painted different 
colors, and requested the lost man to take his choice. He did so, 
and the block which he chose was painted as this lodge is painted. 
When the lost man awoke, the storm had ceased and the sky 
was clear, and with the boy he went home to the camp. When 
spring came he made himself a lodge and painted it as he had 
seen the painting on the block of wood. 

After that, no matter how dark the night or how bad the storm, 
this man never lost his way; the lodge brought him good luck. 

Old Running Rabbit’s lodge is called the Single Circle lodge. 
It has only a single ornamental circle about it (plate XXII, fig. 
2). The man who designed it had the same name and gave his 
name to the lodge. He sold it to Red Crow, chief of the Bloods— 
lately dead. Running Rabbit’s wife is a sister of Red Crow. Red 
Crow gave the lodge to his son, Lop-eared Wolf (Mak-wiyé-pis'- 
tokt), and Running Rabbit’s wife received the lodge from her 
nephew. Single Circle Lodge was a beaver priest, and this lodge 
undoubtedy had its origin from the Beaver society. Its discov- 
erer dreamed that the otter and the beaver gave him the lodge. 

About the lodge, four or five feet above the ground, runs a 
band of red, two feet wide, on which are shown six black otters, 
three on each side, all running from back to front. The females 
are on the north side and the males on the south side. The 
white teeth and red mouths are shown, as if half the face had been 
cut away. The life-line is alternately red and green. The 
kidneys are green; except for this the animals show black. In 
front, extending from the ground up on either side of the door 
and almost to the smoke-hole, three feet wide and rounding off 
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above, is a solid mass of red which represents the rock in the 
bank where the otters lived. At the back of the smoke-hole, high 
up, is a green moon with a narrow yellow border, and to the cen- 
ter of the moon is tied the luck-bringing horse-tail. Within the 
lodge, just above the door, is a rattle made of calf-hoofs with 
a calf’s tail hanging down, to announce the arrival or departure 
of anyone entering or leaving the lodge, since, whoever goes in or 
out is quite sure to touch the calf’s tail with his head. 

The painting of a skin lodge, the only one now in the tribe, 
which has been made at my request for the American Museum 
of Natural History, formerly belonged to Calf Rib. The band at 
the ground shows the circular stars, and on it rest mountains 
alternating with cat-tail rushes. Black and red bands above rep- 
resent clouds. The stars on the wings are the Pleiades on the 
south and the Great Bear on the north. At the back is the but- 
terfly cross. On either side is to be painted a panther, and a 
conventional pine tree will show at the back. The panthers will 
be in black. This lodge is called the mountain-lion lodge, or the 
partly-black-painted lodge. 

The yellow-painted lodge (plate xx, fig. 2), or the otter lodge, 
belongs to George Starr, an English-speaking half-breed. It 
shows at the ground a black band with stars, and on the band 
rest mountains alternating with cat-tail rushes. At the front and 
back are two great red rocks—that at the back with a mink 
running up either side, that at the front with a weasel running 
up either side. The ground color of the lodge is yellow. Eight 
otters, four on either side of the lodge, run from the back to the 


front. The male otters are on the south side and the females on 
the north, and the same is true of the minks and the weasels. 
The otters are very dark brown or black, with red kidneys, and 
red and blue life-lines. The butterfly cross below the smoke-hole 
at the back is blue, with a horse-tail attached to it. The top and 
wings of the lodge are black and show the constellations—the 
Great Bear on the north side and the Pleiades on the south. 
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Dan Lone Chief's lodge (plate xx, fig. 4) shows at the base a 
band of red sky with a single row of stars; mountains rest upon 
the band. About five feet from the ground, at front and back, 
are full-faced buffalo-cow heads with the tongues hanging out. 
Higher up is a fringe of buckskin sewed to the lodge-covering, 
and on this buckskin as a path, on either side of the lodge, are 
five ravens walking toward the front of the lodge. Each raven 
holds in its bill a piece of red flannel representing a bit of flesh. 
Above, and just below the smoke-hole are three bands, two red 
and one yellow, which represent sunrise clouds. The black sky 
(the night) shows about the smoke-hole and on the wings, with 
the Great Bear on the north wing and the Pleiades on the south. 
At the back is a blue butterfly cross, and five horse-tails hang 
down below it. 

Short Robe’s lodge (plate XXII, fig. 4) shows a red band below 
with a regular double row of stars. About two feet above this, 
and running all around from one side of the door to the other, is 
a set of double deer-tracks. The hoofs are blue, the dew- 
claws yellow, and the pasterns red. Above, a long female mule- 
deer, yellow in color, shows on the north side and a male on the 
south side. The nostrils, eyes, a round spot in the ear, knees, 
kidneys, hoofs, hocks, and rump patch are blue; the life-line is 
red and blue; the coloring in the two animals isthe same. Above, 
near the smoke-hole, are bands, three in all, showing red and 
white clouds. The Dipper appears on the north wing and the 
Pleiades on the south wing. 

A lodge dreamed of by Little Plume, but never his property nor 
that of anyone else, had at the bottom a wide red band running all 
about it from one side of the door to the other, representing the 
red morning cloud. Just above this, at the back, was the morn- 
ing star; about half-way between the morning star and the 
smoke-hole was the sun, and close under the smoke-hole, in the 
edge of the black painting which represented the night sky, was 


the moon. 
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In this lodge-painting among the Blackfeet various sacred 
objects are commonly represented by certain conventional sym- 
bols. Red, white, and blue bands stand for the red morning 
cloud, the white cloud, and the blue sky; black indicates night ; 
white circles are stars, rather tall cones are mountains, half-ovals 
are rocks. The pine tree, the cat-tail rush, and various birds and 
animals are readily recognizable. Perhaps of all the signs used, 
the least expressive are the eagle claws seen near the top of 
Three Bears’ lodge. 

The symbols by which the different objects are shown are 
not intricate, but simple. All of them appear to be true copies 
of nature according to the Indian school of art. It may even be 
questioned whether they should be called symbols rather than 
pictures. 

It is interesting to note that it is the custom of lodge painters 
always to show the male animal on the south side of the lodge, 
while the female is placed on the north side. I have been unable 
to procure from the Indians an explanation of this, but it is 
almost always the case except in the /n-is’kim lodges, where the 
male is on the east or front, and the female on the west or back 
of the lodge. 

The night with its journeying stars is mysterious. The Sun 
is the most powerful of the gods, and his daily coming the most 
important event of the Blackfeet’s lives. The red cloud which 
represents his rising, the Thunder-bird standing for the dreaded 
lightning, the rainbow symbolical of the clearing storm, represent 
the powers of the Above people. 

The powers of the earth are evident in the figures of the 
mountains, the most impressive natural features that the Black- 
foot sees, and still more strange and mysterious to him because— 
a true prairie dweller—he never ventures into them nor explores 
their narrow defiles and dark recesses. Certain mountains are 
prayed to, and I have elsewhere quoted a prayer made by an 


aged Blackfoot to Chief mountain. Many of the rocks and 
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bowlders scattered over the prairie—especially if odd or unusual 
in shape—possess a sacred character; they are prayed to, and 
gifts are offered to them. 

The animals which inhabit sky and earth and water are potent 
in various ways, and their help is needed as well. Of all of them 
the buffalo has the greatest power, but that of the deer and the 
elk is also great. Birds in general possess power, but the eagle 
and the raven are especially strong helpers. The Under-water 
animals are powerful, as shown by the many stories told of them. 


Of them all the most sacred is the beaver, to which the otter is 


supposed to be related. The mink is another under-water animal, 
and the weasel is related to it. The skins of all these Mustelide 
are extensively used for ornament. 

The paintings on the lodges represent sacred animals or ob- 
jects which possess protective power, and the painting was 
adopted and is continued to insure good fortune. It is analo- 
gous to certain acts performed today by some sects of the 
Christian religion, as offerings to patron saints. The paintings 
thus require no special explanation and need be accounted for by 
no elaborate theory. 


SIGNIFICATIONS OF CERTAIN ALGONQUIAN 
ANIMAL-NAMES 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


The present paper embodies, in very brief terms, some of the 
results of a rather extended study in Algonquian sematology 
carried on by the writer at various times during the last few years. 
Besides his own investigations, recourse has been had to the re- 
searches of Baraga, Cuoq, Lacombe, Maclean, Tims, Rand, Trum- 
bull, Gatschet, Brinton, Tooker, and others, and the standard 
dictionaries and vocabularies published by divers of these 
authorities. 

ANTELOPE. — Cree apistatikkus, “little caribou”; Blackfoot 
sauki awakos, “ prairie deer.” 

Bass. — Massachusetts m’suggig, “great (fish).” In Ojibwa 
the black bass is called manashigan, “ugly ashigan,’’—the last 
word being a general term for fish of the bass sort. Out of mana- 
shigan, by folk-etymology, the French of Canada have made mdéle 
achigan, as if the word signified “ male ashigan.” 

BaT.—For Ojibwa papakwanad7i (or apakwanadji, pakwanadjt), 
Nipissing pakwanatshenjish, Cuoq favors the etymology “ blun- 
derer, blind-flier,” saying that pakwanatcenjic is a contraction of 
pakwana pineshenjish, “Voiseau incertain qui va au_hasard.” 
Cree apakkwatis, “ covering.” Cuoq’s etymology is not altogether 
satisfactory. Some identify, etymologically, all these words in 
the sense of the Cree term, the reference being to the skin-covering 
(wings). 

BEAR. — For Cree maskwa, Ojibwa makwa, Delaware machque, 
etc., Brinton suggested a derivation from the radical seen in Cree 
mokku, “* to tear in pieces.” This, however, is doubtful, although 
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“tearer”’ is an appropriate name for this animal. In Cree one 


name for the grizzly is wzzstaya, “ great animal ”’ ; for the polar bear, 
wéapask, ‘‘ white ” ; for the black bear, zwékayos, “ crooked creature.” 
BITTERN. — Ojibwa moshkaosz, “the bird that comes up after 
entering the water.” Another Ojibwa name is ganawabimogisis- 
wesht, ‘ the bird that looks at the sun.” 
BOBOLINK. — Ojibwa manomintkesz, “ the bird that picks wild- 


’ 


rice.” The same term is given by some authorities for “ snipe’ 
(q. v.). 

BUFFALO. — The etymology of many of the Algonquian terms 
for “buffalo” is very obscure. Instead of the more generic 
mustus and pijzki, the Cree and Ojibwa use also makutewtmustus 
and mashkote pijtki, respectively, both signifying “ prairie buf- 
falo.” The Micmac mestagepegajit, according to Rand, means 
“ solid ribbed.” To Brinton the Rev. A. S. Anthony, a Canadian 
Delaware, explained the Lenapé szsz/¢¢t¢ as meaning “ the animal 
that drops its excrement when in motion”; but in the Lenapé- 
English Dictionary, edited by these two authorities, the entry is 
sisilija, with the explanation “an animal that butts against and 
breaks in pieces.” 

CARIBOU.— Micmac alibu or yalibu, “ scratcher, pawer (i. e. 
of snow to find food in winter).” This etymology, given by 
Gatschet, seems to settle the origin of this word, which has passed 
into French, English, etc. (See this magazine, vol. III, p. 587.) 

CATERPILLAR. — Cree miyawemottew, “hairy worm.” Meno- 
mini mashan, Cree masan, Ojibwa masan, Nipissing manzan, 
Mississaga mmZsons, “fuzzy thing,’ appear to be applied some- 
times to both the caterpillar and the nettle, but in the first three 
dialects as a rule to the former only. 

CATFISH.—Lendapé wésame?, “ fat fish”; walheu, “ hole-digger 
(in mud of river bottom).” Ojibwa manamek, “ ugly fish.” 

CHIPMUNK. — Lenapé fochwapitth, “he sits upright on some- 
thing.” 

CORMORANT. — Ojibwa kakakishib, “raven duck.” 
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CRANE. — Ojibwa shashaki, “ the bird that holds itself erect.” 

CRAWFISH. — Cree asdkew, Ojibwa ashage (or ashageshti), “it 
moves (runs) too and fro, backwards and forwards.” Lenapé 
schahamuts belongs to the same etymological group. 

CRICKET. — Lenapé ¢schelotschelos is said to be an imitative 
word. In Ojibwa the same term, sapakina, is given for both 
cricket and grasshopper. See GRASSHOPPER. 

Crow. — Cree ahdsiw, “the bird that cries ha ha’’; Lenapé 
ahaso. Micmac has for crow, kakakuch, and Menomini kakakz ; 
but most of the other dialects use the words of this series for 
raven. In a number of the Algonquian dialects the terms for 
crow and raven seem to have been mixed. See RAVEN. 

DEER. — Cree apzstimosus, “little moose.” In the dialect of 
the northern Cree the mule-deer is called kaskitchewayowew, “ the 
tail is black”; another Cree name is kwaskwepayiw, “ the jumper.” 
The Virginia deer is called in Cree zvdpayozvew, “ its tail is white.” 
Cuoq gives the following terms as being applied by Nipissing 
hunters to the deer at successive epochs of its life: 1, A¢takakons ; 
2, mantshinj; 3, papatakiwinens, 4, ningitaawanji; 5, kipona- 
gosh; 6, saswewinens. The first of these words signifies “little 
spotted (dappled)’’; the second signifies also colt, and is applied 
to the young of the large quadrupeds; the fourth refers to the 
“bifurcation ” of the horns; the fifth, like Cree pzpondskus, prop- 
erly signifies “an animal that has already lived one winter”; the 
last refers to the fact that the animal’s horns are “ divided into 
several branches.” Lenapé mamalis, fawn, means “ striped.” 

Doc.— The etymology of the widespread Algonquian term 
represented by the Cree a¢zm, Ojibwa animush (a diminutive of 


anim, now obsolete, = atim), Lenapé alum, Micmac ulamuch (= 


Ojibwa animush), etc., is uncertain, although Trumbull considers 
the word to signify “seizer, tearer.” Another Lenapé word, 
moekaneu, means, according to Brinton, “ tearer.” The same lan- 
guage has also a word /enchum (or lenochum), signifying ‘ the 
animal belonging to man.” See WOLF. 
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DRAGON-FLY. — Ojibwa obodashkwanishi, Nipissing abodyjish. 
tikwanist, “ the flying creature with its head the wrong way.” 
Duck.—The widespread term represented by Cree szszé, 
Ojibwa shiship, etc., is said to be onomatopeeic. In Ojibwa the 
fall duck is called pzkwakoship, ‘ humped-back duck”; and two 
other species are known as kinishtinoweship, ‘‘ Cree squaw duck,” 
and ginogweiaweship, “the duck with the long tail,”” while a third 
is amikoship, “ beaver duck.” In Cree a duck resembling the jay 
is called wiskatjaénisib, “ jay duck.”” Micmac ses¢p means “ bird.” 
DUCK-HAWK.—Menomini fokagtshtki, “the hitter.” 
EAGLE.—Cree mikisiw, Ojibwa migisz, ‘the barker.” Other 


’ 


names for eagles in Cree are piponasiw, “ winterer”; asponasiw, 
“greedy one.”’ The etymology of the name for the golden eagle, 
Cree £iyuw, Ojibwa Aznzu, is uncertain. The white-headed eagle 
is called in Ojibwa wabsshakwe, “its head is white’’; and there 
are like names in several other dialects. 

EEL.—Cree inebtkoinkosew, “snake fish.” Ojibwa fzmisz, 
“‘oreasy creature.” Lenapé schachamek, “smooth (or slippery) 
fish.” This last is Tooker’s etymology, which is preferable to that 
offered by Rev. A. S. Anthony, “ straight fish.” 

FIELD-MOUSE.—Cree jotatchiwesis, “little puffer.” Ojibwa 
nanapatchintkest, ‘the creature whose anterior limbs are wrongly 
placed (or formed).”” See MOUSE. 

FIRE-FLY.—Ojibwa wawatesi, “the creature that gives forth 
flashes of light.” Lenapé sasappzs, “ flasher.” 

FLYING SQUIRREL.—Ojibwa shagashkandawe, ‘the creature 


that goes flattened (or crushed).” The Cree sanaskdttawew signi- 


fies about the same thing. 

Fox.—The Ojibwa wagush seems to be derivative (diminutive ?) 
from a root wak (wag), of uncertain meaning. The Lenapé 
qwoakus is the same word, which also appears in some Cree dialects, 
although the common term in that language is makkes¢s, perhaps 
related to makkisiw, “it is large.” The Cree name for the Arctic 
fox is wépakkesiw, “ white fox,” and for the yellow (or brown) fox, 
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osawakkesiw, “yellow fox.” A Cree name for the kit fox is 
watchikumisis, “lousy thing.” Lenapé wulalowe, “ beautiful 
tail,” is given in the dictionary, but a note by Rev. A. S. Anthony 
says “this may be an error for w'alowes, ‘bushy tail’, which is 
the present name of the animal.” 

FROG.—Ojibwa omakaki is said to be of onomatopeeic origin, 
but the word is possibly identical with the Narragansett omuckakee, 
“it is bare (or hairless).”” Another Ojibwa name for a small 


species of frog is pekonekwe, ‘deformed (or prominent) head.” 


Lenapé o/e/u and Nipissing omamano, “ bull frog,” are imitative 
of the croak of the creature. 

GOOSE.—A widespread term for wild goose is seen in Cree 
niska, Ojibwa nika, Nipissing zzka, the etymology of which is not 
clear. From xzzka, according to Cuogq, zzkamo, “to sing,” really 
signifying “to talk wild-goose,” is derived. A species of 
goose called in Cree wehwew, Ojibwa wewe (probably from 
its cry), has given rise to the Canadian English wavy. A kind 
of gray spotted goose is called in Cree ¢chakipases, ‘‘ it is spotted 
(marked).” 

GOPHER.—In Cree the “striped gopher” is called sasakawa- 
biskus, and in western Ojibwa fatchikokanasi, the last having 
reference to the stripes on the back of the creature, and the first 
part of the first to the conspicuous fur. The northern Cree call 
the northern pocket gopher potatchikasiw, “ blower (puffer),” and 
the Ojibwa potadjipingwese, ‘the creature that blows the dust” ; 
—by means of the pouches at each side of its mouth this animal 
blows up the loose earth, and thus makes a hole, hence the In- 
dian name. The gray gopher is called by the Ojibwa of the 
region north of Lake Superior apzstinakwachasak, “little squir- 
rel.” To the Cree and the northern Ojibwa the gray-headed 
spermophile is known as apistanaskus and mtstachitamo, respec- 
and the latter “ big 


tively; the former signifying “ little badger’ 
squirrel.” 
GRASSHOPPER.— Cree papakines, Ojibwa papakine, possibly 
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“it makes a crackling noise.” Menomini kakuene, “the jumper.” 
Lenapé &tschukquilques, “it moves in the grass.” See CRICKET. 

HARE.—The prairie hare or jack-rabbit is called in Cree szsta- 
pus, “big rabbit.” The “varying hare” or rabbit is in Cree wépus, 


Ojibwa wébos, from the root wép (wad), “ white,” in reference to 
the color of the animal. In a number of dialects wdépus or wdbos 
is the name of both the hare and the rabbit. See RABBIT. 
HAWK.—Ojibwa gibwanasi (kipwanast ), “the bird that chokes 
or stifles.” A sort of screech-hawk or sparrow-hawk is called in 
Ojibwa sakwatamo, Cree sakwatamow, “ crier (screecher).” 
HORNET.—Lenapé wafotis, “ its hinder parts are white.” In 
several dialects (Cree amow, Ojibwa amo, etc.) the same word 
serves to indicate “ bee, and hornet,” while Micmac ammooow signi- 
fies hornet in particular. The Micmac word for honey-bee is 
mechipehamooech, “the insect that stores up food.” 
HUMMING-BIRD. — Ojibwa xonokasi (nonokasins), Nipissing 
nonokase. Cuoq seems to consider this word equivalent to 
nonoka-st (“the bird xonoka’’), so called “after the noise it makes 
in flying,—or from nonoka, a reduplication of zoka, ‘ frail (slender),’ 
or, again, from the root on, ‘to suck.’”’ Of these suggested de- 
rivations the second is probably the correct one. Powell’ states 
that “in Chippeway (Ojibwa) the word for humming-bird is 
nononokausee, i. e., ‘an exceedingly slight (delicate) little creature.’ 
The Cheyennes call it makaitaiwtkis, ‘the iron bird.’”’ 
INSECT.—Cree manitos, Ojibwa manitons, Nipissing manztosh, 
are deterioratives of sanzto, “supernatural being, spirit.” 
JAay.—Ojibwa ¢indese, Nipissing fendese, according to Cuogq, 
“the bird whose cry is exh.” Another Ojibwa word is prkwa- 
hokwewesht, Nipissing pikwakokwewest, “the bird with the big 
(rounded) head,’—this derivation is better than the other 
suggested by Cuog, “the bird with the voice of a cracked kettle.” 
In Cree the blue jay is called wisketjdn (or wisketjék), from which, 
by folk-etymology, have come the “ whiskey John” and “ whiskey 


1 Introd, to Stud, of Ind. Lang., p. 66. 
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Jack” of the English of the Canadian Northwest. Another sort 
of jay is known in Cree as apistikakakis, “ little crow.” 


KINGFISHER.— Ojibwa ogishkimanisi, Nipissing 
according to Cuogq, “the bird whose cry resembles the noise made 
in passing a knife over a whetstone (4zshkiman).”’ The Menomini 
okaskimanz is the same word with the -sz (-se), “ bird,” as perhaps 
also Lenapé ¢eskemants, “ little fisher bird.” 

LARK.—Ojibwa kekibikomeshi, Nipissing ktkipikomesi, “the 
bird that poises (balances) itself in flight.” Compare one of the 
Lenapé words for bird, awehellea, “ self-suspended,” in reference 
to its flight. 

LIZARD.—Cree oszkiyas, “the creature with the wrinkled skin.” 
In Ojibwa a sort of “ red lizard” is known as wé¢sens, “little boy.” 
A species of water-lizard found in Lake Huron is known in Ojibwa 
as otawagameg, Nipissing otawakamek, “ ear-fish,” the reference 
being to the gills. 

Locust.—Cree okwaskuttiszs, “little jumper,”—applied also 
to the grasshopper. In several dialects the same word (Cree 
papakkines, Ojibwa papakine) is used for both grasshopper and 
locust. See GRASSHOPPER. 

LYNx.—Cree pistw, Ojibwa bzsiw ( pishiu), Narragansett pus- 
sough, possibly “‘tearer in pieces.” From this word are formed 
in several dialects the terms for the larger felines with which the 
Indians have become acquainted through the whites. 

MACKEREL.—Penobscot mamalamekg, “spotted fish.” 

MARTEN.—Ojibwa wadzeshi, Nipissing wabisheshi, northern 
Ojibwa wapiszs, northern Cree wapsesiu, Cree wdpistan (the diminu- 
tive wépistanis is more common),—all derivatives from the root wép 
(wad), ‘‘ white.” Lenapé woapchwees belongs in the same group. 

MASKINONGE.—Ojibwa maskinonje, Nipissing mashkinonze, 
“ugly pike (fish). In the French of Canada, by folk-etymology, 
the word sometimes appears as masque allongé. To the English 
of America this Algonquian word has furnished maskinonge, 
muscalonge, muskalunge, and, by decapitation, ‘Junge. See PIKE. 
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MENHADEN.—Narragansett munnawhatteaug, according to 
Trumbull, “ fertilizer (that which manures).”’ 

MINK.—Cree atchakas, according to Lacombe, “ its genitals 
are small,”"—a “ decenter ” word for the same animal is sakwesiw, 
which is evidently identical with Ojibwa sangweshe, Nipissing 
shangwesht. Lenapé wininkus, probably referring to the “ dis- 
gusting odor (uncleanness) ”’ of the animal. 

MINNOW.—Ojibwa gigosens, ‘‘ little fish.” 

MOLE.—Cree opotatchikesis, “the animal that blows up the 
earth.” Ojibwa gagzbingwekwe, ‘“‘blind head.” See Mouss, 
SHREW. 

MOOSE.—Cree monswa (moswa), Ojibwa mons (mos), Nipissing 
monz, Lenapé mos; probably “the eater,’ in reference to its 
browsing on twigs, leafage, etc. 

MOUNTAIN-GOAT.—In Cree the Rocky Mountain goat is 
called wépatzk, * white deer.” 

MOUNTAIN-SHEEP.—Cree méyattik, “ bad deer.” 

MOUSE.—Ojibwa wawabigonod7i (wawabikononsht), Nipissing 
wawabtkinotshenjish (a diminutive of wawabikonotsh, or wabiko- 
notsh), “ white clay animal.” The northern Ojibwa have the sim- 
pler form wapzkanotchi. From this word for mouse are formed in 
several dialects the words for rat, i.e., “ big mouse.’”’ See SHREW. 

MuSsK-Ox.—Northern Cree matechmustus, “ ugly moose.”’ 

MUSKRAT.—Cree watjask, Ojibwa wayashk, Nipissing wazashk. 
Cuoq suggests a derivation from wadjaho, “to hunt,” and ashk, 
“plants (rushes), the word then signifying ‘hunter in the 
sedge”’; another etymology suggested also by him makes it 
mean “the animal that makes its cabin (zadj) in the sedge.” 
Both these derivations are unsatisfactory. Lacombe (accident- 
ally, perhaps) enters the Cree word under the root watjiy, 
“mountain,” probably in reference to the mound-like nest of the 
animal. Another Algonquian term for muskrat is seen in the 
Virginian muscassus (muscascus) reported by the early writers, 
from which has come the musguash of American English. As 


| 
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Abenaki muskwessu, Ojibwa mskwasi is red’’), indicate, the 
Virginian name refers to the reddish color of the creature. 

NIGHTINGALE.—Ojibwa gaskaskanedji, Nipissing kaskaskan- 
edjist, “ the bird that warbles,”—an onomatopeceic term. 

OpossUM.—From the Algonquian dialects of the Maryland- 
Virginia region the words aposon, opaasom, opossom, etc., were 
early reported. The literal meaning of the name is indicated by 
Lenapé woapsu, Ojibwa wapist, Cree wépisiw, “ it is white,” in 
reference to the color-marking of the animal. 

OwL.—Cree hohuw, Ojibwa kokoko, Micmac kookoogwes, Len- 
apé gokhos,—all imitative of the cry of the bird. In Cree a sort 
of white owl is called wébohuw, “ white owl”; another species, 
amtiskohuw, ‘beaver owl.” <A sort of screech owl is known in 
Cree as ottawokehuw, “deaf owl,’ and in Ojibwa as kakadist, 
with the same signification. Another species of owl is called in 
Ojibwa peskwe, “ scar head.” 

PANTHER.—Cree mizsipisiw, Ojibwa musipishi, “big lynx.” 
In Menomini the word for “ panther” is pzshe (or pzsheu), iden- 
tical with the term for lynx in Cree, Ojibwa, etc. Lenapé guen- 
aschquney (quenschukuney), “\ong-tailed.”” See LYNx. 

PARTRIDGE.—Cree pihyew, Ojibwa bine (pine). This term 
may be a general expression for “ bird,” localized in meaning to 
“partridge,” as the words for “ bird’’—Cree piyesis, Ojibwa 
bineshi ( pineshi), “little bird”; Ojibwa dznessz, Nipissing pzne- 
shingj (or oftener pineshinjish), “little bird,” pzmesz, “a bird of 
large or average size’’—indicate. According to Cuoq, an eagle 
is pinest, a humming-bird pzneshinjish. In Menomini 
(pinashiu) is the name of the bald eagle, while in Cree pzyestw 
signifies ‘“thunder-bird”’ (a fabulous creature). Lenapé popokus, 
partridge, signifies ‘knocker (drummer),” in reference to the 
“drumming ”’ of this bird. 

PERCH.—Ojibwa osawa, “it is yellow.”’ In Ojibwa oga 
(Nipissing ofa) means pickerel (the pozsson doré of the French- 


Canadians), while Cree okaw signifies both pickerel and perch. 
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PIGEON.—Cree omimiw, Ojibwa omimi, Nipissing omimi, 
Lenapé memz (amemt, amimt), are probably onomatopceic names 
for the wood-pigeon. 

PIKE.—Cree zyintkinosew, “chief fish (fish par excellence).” 
Ojibwa kinojze (kinoshe), Nipissing kinonje, Lenapé kinhochkus, 
signify pike, while the corresponding Cree word &zmosew means 
fish in general,—a fluctuation of meaning like that seen in the 
word for “partridge.” Another term for pike in Lendapé is 
guequongalle, “\ong-gilled” ; and gunhonque, pike, in the same 
dialect, is explained by Rev. A. S. Anthony as “tapering fish.” 
The literal meaning of the Cree £zvosew and its congeners is “ it 
is long (tapering).” 

PLOVER.— Cree seststw, Nipissing ¢shitshioe, Ojibwa tchitch- 
wiskiwe, are onomatopceic names imitative of the cry of the bird. 
See SNIPE, WOODCOCK. 

POLLOCK. — Passamaquoddy feskedem, “ skipper (jumper).” 

PORCUPINE. — Cree kékwa, Ojibwa kék (kdg), “it is rough, 
prickly,” in allusion to the quills of the animal. 

PRAIRIE-WOLF (COYOTE).—Cree mistatchaganis, “little big 
belly,” or “little big-eater.” Ojibwa pashkwadashi, “hairless 
(plucked) creature.” 

PUFFIN. — Micmac keskeskoonazjit, ‘‘ wide nose.” 

QUAIL. — Ojibwa mashkodessi, “meadow bird.” Baraga de- 
fines the Ojibwa mashkodosse as “ marsh-partridge (French, perdrix 
de savane),” and Cuoq the Nipissing mashkotese as “ oiseau des 
plaines, vulgairement nommé ferdrix de savane.” 

RABBIT. —Cree wépus, Ojibwa wébos (wébus), “the white 
animal.” See HARE. 

RACCOON. — Ojibwa estban, Nipissing eszpan, Cree eszban, 


Lenapé espan, etc.; usually interpreted “ oyster-eater”’ in refer- 
ence to the animal’s liking for that food. According to Cuogq,' 
“les Algonquins et autres nations de langue algique donne a cet 


animal le nom de ‘mangeur d’huitres,’ eszfan.”’ Another ety- 


: Lexique Lroquoise, p. 62. 
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mology is offered by Mrs Jameson’: “ The raccoon was once a 
shell lying upon the lake shore and vivified by the sunbeams; 
the Indian name of the raccoon, azsebun, is literally ‘he was a 
shell.’’”” Another Algonquian word for raccoon is aroughcun, 
arathcoon, arocoun, etc., in the languages of the Maryland—Virginia 
region as reported by the early travelers, from which has come 
our raccoon, shortened to coon. 

RATTLESNAKE. — Cree sestkwew, Ojibwa jeshigwe (shishikwe), 
Nipissing shkzshikwe, “‘ rattler’’ ;—the reduplicated shishz is onoma- 
topceic. Another Ojibwa word for rattlesnake is jénawe, “ rat- 
tler.” Menomini stxawata signifies “rattling-tail’”’; Lenapé 
wischalowe, “ the frightener.” 

RAVEN.— Ojibwa kakaki (kagagt), Cree kakakiw, Nipissing 
hakaki, are imitative of the bird’s cry. Lenapé wingewochqueu, 
a word now obsolete, seems to mean “smell woman.” See 
CROW. 

ROBIN. — Cree peyetchew, Ojibwa ofitcht, Nipissing pzpztshz, 
probably onomatopeeic, — “the bird whose note is peye, pz, or 
pipi.’” In Micmac the ground robin is known as xzkchipkudaa- 
gedaoo, “ the leaf rattler.” 

SALMON-TROUT. — Ojibwa majamegos, Nipissing manjamekos, 
“ poor (bad) trout,’’ or, perhaps better, “ like a trout ” (troutish). 
See TROUT. 

SHAD. — Lenapé schawanammek, “ southern fish.” 

SHARK. — Micmac webetumekw, ‘ toothed fish.” 

SHREW. — Ojibwa kinikistwapikanotcht, the name of Cooper’s 
shrew in the northern dialect, signifies ‘‘ sharp-nosed mouse.” In 
northern Ojibwa the short-tailed shrew is called kznzskikawawadbt- 
gonotchi, and in Nipissing wawabikonatshenjish, the 
former signifying “ sharp-nosed mouse,” the latter “ sharp-nosed 
rat.” See MOUSE. 

SKUNK. — Cree sikak, Ojibwa jikag (shikag), Nipissing shzkak, 
Menomini shikak, Lenapé schkaak, “ urinator,” in reference to 


| Winter Studies and Summer Rambles, Wl, p. 131. 
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the animal’s well-known habits. Abenaki seganku is a nasalized 
form of the same word. 

SNAIL. — Ojibwa dzmiskodissi, Nipissing pzmzskotisz, “ twisted 
(spiral) creature.” Cree akakwatjimin, “ snail,’ is identical with 
Ojibwa sagaskwadjime, “leech.” In Cree “leech” is akakkway, 
while another Nipissing word for snail, pzmanakaskwesi, seems to 
contain the term “twisted,” and also the term corresponding to 
the Cree akakkway. 

SNAKE.— Cree hinebik, Ojibwa ginebig (kineptk), Nipissing 
kinebtk, “long (pointed) creature.” In Ojibwa mzshzkinebik, cor- 
responding to the Cree mzszkinebtk, “ big snake,” is applied to a 
fabulous horned serpent. A large sort of serpent said to have 
been common in the Mackinaw region is called in Ojibwa xadowe, 
Nipissing zatowe, perhaps “the searcher.”” In these two dialects 
this word signifies also “ Iroquois,” while in Cree the last meaning 
only attaches to it. From matowe are derived Nottoway, and 
(with the help of French) Szoux (truncated from a corrupt form 
of wadowessz). Another Algonquian term for snake is seen in the 
Lenapé achgook, Narragansett askug, etc. Among other Lenapé 
snake-words are: machgeuachgook, the copper snake, literally, “ red 
snake”; mehukachgook, a species of copper snake, literally, 
“blood snake”; mamalachgook, “ striped snake’ 
“water snake”; schawanachgook, a so-called “horned snake,” 
literally, ‘southern snake.”” See RATTLESNAKE. 

SNIPE.—Ojibwa padashkanjt, Nipissing padjashkaanjt, wrong 
clawed.” Another Ojibwa and Nipissing name of the snipe is 
manomintkest, “the bird that eats wild-rice,” which also means 
bobolink. Cree seseszw signifies snipe, plover, woodcock. See 
PLOVER, WOODCOCK. 

SPIDER. — Cree otayapikkests, “ little net-maker,” cognate with 
Ojibwa assabikeshi, “ net-making creature.” Another Cree word 
is pispiskuteweyth (pispiskwatewtytk), probably “ downy rectum.” 

SQUIRREL.—Ojibwa atchitamo, Nipissing atshitamo, “the ani- 
mal that descends trees head downward.” This is the same word 


; mbiachgook, 
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as the adjidaumo (“ tail-in-air’’) of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” The 
final syllable of a¢chitamo is often (nearly always, in fact) nasalized 
in Ojibwa, and from this word, with change of ¢ to f, has come the 
chipmunk of American English,— this is proved by occurrence of 
the intermediary form chztmonk, in writers of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The “chipping” of the animal has suggested 
a false etymology, as there can be no doubt of its Indian origin. 
Another Algonquian word for squirrel is seen in the Lenapé anzkus, 
“a4 mouse, ground-squirrel,’—of this word (written also hanzqus) 
Rev. A. S. Anthony says that it signifies “any kind of squirrel,” 
and its derivatives kuweantzk, “red squirrel (literally, pine squirrel),” 
wisawantk, a species of red squirrel, literally, ‘yellow squirrel.” 
The same word appears in Ojibwa mzsanzk, Nipissing mzsanzko, 
“black squirrel” (literally, “ big azzk’’), and probably also in Cree 
anikwatchas, “squirrel,” a species of large 
squirrel. 

STURGEON.—Cree namew, Ojibwa name, Nipissing xame, Mic- 
mac zumach, Lenapé names, signify “ fish,’ which seems to indi- 
cate that a general term for fish in the region of the Great Lakes 
and the Northwest has been localized or specialized into the 
meaning “sturgeon,” that fish being a characteristic one of that 
country. The derivation of the words for “sucker” and “trout” 
from the stem name strengthens this opinion. See SUCKER, 
TROUT. 

SUCKER (CARP).—Cree xamepiy, Ojibwa namebin, Nipissing 
namebin,—derived from name, “ fish.” 

SUNFISH.—Menomini ketakibthot, Ottawa ketakibzhit, “ spotted 
(striped) one.” This word is now obsolete. 

SWALLOW.—Ojibwa jashawanibist, Nipissing shawanipinest 
(shashawanipinest), “bird of the south,” in reference to the 


autumnal migration and spring return of the bird. 

ToaD.—Cree mistayik, “big frog.” Cree pipikwatettew, 
“rough (warty) creature.” Ojibwa and Nipissing pupikomukaki, 
“rough (warty) frog.” See FROG. 
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TROUT.—Cree xamekus, Ojibwa namegos, Nipissing xamekos,— 
derivatives of zame, “fish.” Lenapé maschilamek, “ trout,”—the 
equivalent of the Nipissing manzamedos, “ salmon-trout,” — signi- 
fies literally “like a fish.” The xamaycush of American English 
(and in the scientific Sa/mo namaycush) represents this Algonquian 
word for trout. 

TURKEY.——Ojibwa mzszsse, Nipissing mzszse, “big bird.” In 
Lenapé, according to Rev. A. S. Anthony, ‘‘a turkey-cock is 
sometimes called szeteu, from the drumming sound of his wings.” 
An obsolete Lenapé word for turkey-cock, gulukochsiin, refers to 
“the upright position taken by the fowl.” 

TURKEY-BUZZARD. Menomini opashkoshi, “the plucked 
(feathers removed) bird,’ in reference to the head of the bird. 
Ojibwa and Nipissing wznange is derived from zx, “ dirt, filth,” 
referring to the habits of the buzzard. 

TURTLE.—The origin of Cree mzskinak (mikkinak), Ojibwa 
makinak (mikkinak), Nipissing mzkinak, is not clear. Ojibwa 
jingademikwan seems to mean “head spread out.” Another 
Ojibwa word for turtle (the small species called in Canadian 
French éortue barrée) is miskwadesst, which, like the corresponding 
Nipissing mzskwates?, means “red creature.” The species known 
as tortue de praire is called in Ojibwa dosikado, Nipissing postkato, 


’ 


“hollow (deep),” in reference to the carapace which is employed 
to make spoons. A large species of tortoise or turtle is known in 
Ojibwa and Nipissing as mishtke (from mishz, “ big’’). 

WEASEL.—Cree sikkus, Ojibwa jingoss, Nipissing shzngosz are 
of uncertain etymology. Perhaps “ disagreeable animal.” 

WHALE.—Cree mistkinosew, “big fish.” Ojibwa misameg, 
Nipissing misamek, “big fish.” Another Ojibwa name is ketchi 
gigo, “ big fish,” while £etchi manameg, another term in the same 
dialect, signifies ‘ big cat-fish.”’ 

WHIP-POOR-WILL.—Ojibwa and Nipissing zwaonest, “the bird 
whose note is waone,’—an onomatopceic word, with -s¢ “ bird.” 


Lenapé wekolis is also imitative. 
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WHITEFISH.—Cree atikkamek, Ojibwa atikameg, Nipissing 
atikamek, “caribou fish.” Another Ojibwa name for a species of 
whitefish is otonadz, “ mouth water (or rather water mouth),” 
whence the “ tulibee” (“tullibee”) of Canadian English. 

Wo.Lr.—The etymology of Cree mahigan, Ojibwa mahingan, 
Nipissing mazugan, is uncertain,—perhaps, “tearer.”” Lenapé 
wiechcheu signifies, according to Rev. A. S. Anthony, “hairy 
dung,” from the character of the excrement. 

WoOoDCHUCK.—Ojibwa and Nipissing akakwidjish is of uncer- 
tain etymology. The American English word ‘ woodchuck”’ 
seems rather to be a corrupt form of odjig (otchik), the Ojibwa 
word for the “fisher,” or pekan, than a derivative of the term for 
“woodchuck.” Lenapé monachgeu, “digger,” the moonack of 
American English, comes from the Maryland-Virginia equivalent 
of this word. It is possible also that the smonax of Linnzus’ 
scientific designation of this animal (Avctomys monax) is simply a 
Latinizing of the same term. 

Wooncock.—Cree papakapittesis, “little speckled creature.” 
Ojibwa padjashkanjt, Nipissing padjashkaanji, wrong-clawed (?).” 
See SNIPE. 

WOODPECKER.—Ojibwa and Nipissing seme seems imitative, 
—-it is the name of a species of red-headed woodpecker. Ojibwa 
papasse, Cree papastchew, Lenapé papachko, may signify “ splitter 
(cleaver),” like our ‘“ wood-pecker.” Another Ojibwa word, 
pakweamo, signifies “it breaks off a piece (of wood) with the 
mouth.” 


Another series of animal-names, those of creatures with which 
the Indians came into contact after the advent of the whites, 
deserves special consideration, and must be treated at another 
time. The present study may serve as the suggestion of a dic- 
tionary of Amerindian natural history from the standpoint of 


linguistic psychology. 


ABORIGINAL COPPER MINES OF ISLE ROYALE, 
LAKE SUPERIOR 


By WILLIAM H. HOLMES 


INTRODUCTION 


In the spring of 1892 the writer was engaged in gathering 
material for the anthropological exhibit of the Smithsonian 
Institution at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
It was intended that a leading feature of the exhibit in the 
Archeological Section should be a display illustrating the 
ancient mining and quarrying’ industries of the American ab- 
origines, and in carrying out the plan visits were made to a 
number of important sites in the Middle West—to the flint quar- 
ries of Ohio, Arkansas, and Indian Territory; to the site of the 
quartz shops at Little Falls, Minnesota; to the pipestone quar- 
ries of Minnesota; and to the ancient copper mines of Isle 
Royale, in Lake Superior. 

Although exhibits of the collections procured through these 
explorations were made in due course of time, full reports of the 
work done and the observations made at some of the points have 
never been published. Papers were prepared describing the flint 
quarries of Arkansas and Indian Territory, and the remarkable 
deposits of the rejectage of implement-making left upon the as- 
sociated shop sites. A brief report was also published describing 
excavations made on the site of the ancient quartz shops at 
Little Falls. 

In the vast area drained by the Great Lakes and the upper 
Mississippi lived and labored the native peoples encountered by 
the early French voyagers, and later by English and Americans. 


The terms ‘‘mining” and ‘‘ quarrying,” as applied to aboriginal work, are 
practically synonymous. 
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In gathering material for their stone implements these enterpris- 
ing tribes discovered and sought to utilize lumps of a peculiar 
material, heavier and tougher than any stone with which they 
had been acquainted. Experiment showed that the ordinary 
processes by means of which stone was shaped were entirely in- 
competent to treat it. It could not be flaked, pecked, nor ground 
into shape, but in time the discovery was made that by ham- 
mering with stone sledges remarkable results could be achieved 
and valued ornaments and very superior implements could be 
shaped. These were the small masses of native copper, known 
as float copper, that had been torn from the massive trappean 
formations of the Lake Superior region by the ice-sheets and 
carried far down over the vast area now comprised in the states 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. The be- 
ginning of the use of copper by the native tribes of the Missis- 
sippi valley and the Great Lakes was due, in all probability, to 
the presence of these transported fragments, often folded, 
scratched, and rounded off, and in cases reduced, by the irresisti- 
ble movements of the ice-sheet, to shapes that might be util- 
ized to some extent as implements. We may surmise that, little 
by little, the aberrant fragments were traced northward to the 
region of their origin, where, instead of loose abraded lumps of 
metal, ragged masses were found fixed in the rock in place, and 
with the removal of these began the new and vastly important 
industry of copper mining in the Great Lakes region. 

When the French pioneers came into the country, this work 
of freeing the copper bodies from the enclosing rock had gone on 
for a long time,—hundreds or many hundreds of years,—and 
really wonderful progress had been made in mining the copper, 
in transporting it to far-away districts, and in shaping it into im- 
plements, utensils, and ornaments. 


VISIT TO ISLE ROYALE 
Desiring to examine for myself the existing traces of a great 
native industry, I resolved to undertake a trip to Isle Royale, 
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since there modern mining had not so completely destroyed traces 
of the ancient work as on the southern shores of Lake Superior, 
where extensive mining operations have been carried on for 
many years. <A very good account of the old mines has been 
published by Prof. N. H. Winchell, who visited Isle Royale 
some twenty years ago; and other men of scientific attainments 
—especially mining engineers—have visited the island, giving the 
mines some attention, but maps and photographic illustrations 
are entirely wanting, and the collections of artifacts made have 
not found their way into the larger museums. 

Availing myself of the generous hospitality of officers of the 
Booth Packing Company, at Duluth, I took the company’s 
steamer at that point and, sailing by way of Port Arthur, Can- 
ada, landed at a little fishing station on the rocky northwest 
shore of the island. This was a mile north of the mouth of Mc- 
Cargoe’s cove, a small bay or inlet extending two or three miles 
into the land in a southwesterly direction. It was at the head 
of this inlet that the mining company had located its shipping 
station, and the mines, now entirely deserted, lie still a mile or 
two to the south. Having taken with me from Duluth one 
laborer and a supply of provisions and tools, I obtained a second 
man and the necessary rowboat from fishermen at the station, 
and rowing into the little cove, found comfortable lodging in one 
of the deserted buildings of the mining company. 

At the time of my visit there were no permanent inhabitants 
on this part of the island, the fishermen, who are concerned 
entirely with the waters of the open lake, living in improvised 
and temporary shelters along the shore. To all appearances no 
one had occupied the place for many years. When headquar- 
ters were established and our housekeeping arrangements in 
good shape, we set out by way of an old tramway line, now com- 
pletely hidden by undergrowth, to find the site of the mines. 
The shallow valley up which we made our way is meandered by 


a small stream draining into McCargoe’s cove. On the right a 
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gentle slope rises to a low ridge, which, at most, is not more 
than three or four hundred feet in height, while on the left is a 
low, abrupt bluff, as indicated in the section (figure 73). 


Vi 7 


Fic. 73—General section of McCargoe’s Cove copper mines. a, Slope of ridge with ancient pit- 
tings. 4, Modern mines with tunnel, tramway, and dump. 


MODERN AND PREHISTORIC MINES 
Approaching the mines we found ourselves passing the ends 
of lofty ridges of excavated material,—the dumps of the mining 
company,—and continuing in among these we encountered the 
remnants of workshops, engine houses, and elevated tramways, 
and on the right saw extensive excavations and the mouths of 
deserted tunnels penetrating the slope. 
Topographically, this little valley and its bordering ridges are 
a part of a system of ridges and troughs extending, I believe, 
over a large portion of the island. The glacial ice-sheets pressed 
forward apparently along the strike of the strata, leaving the 
harder masses in bold relief, and, where the formations were less 
compact, excavating shallow valleys and depressions connecting 
one with another along the trend of the island, which is north- 
east and southwest. The deeper portions of these depressions 
are now occupied by ponds and swamps, and these with 
their alternating ridges, the fallen timber and dense under- 
growth, make a country most difficult to traverse and wholly 
without scenic interest. Post-glacial drainage has not been 
active enough to modify the glacial sculpture, and the elevated 
portions present today the abraded and channeled surfaces left 
by the retreating ice. It was probably on some of these ex- 
posed masses of rock that the Indians first discovered the copper 


in place, since the ice, as it pared away the rock, caught the 
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irregular masses of metal and tore them bit by bit from their 
firm anchorage, leaving half-detached fragments and ragged 
masses exposed. But the removal of these bits of metal was no 
easy task.. They could not be broken off nor cut by any prim- 
itive device, and the only effective means of securing them was 
by crushing the enclosing rock with heavy sledges and shattering 
it by fire until the masses were freed. When the supply thus 
obtained was exhausted, the tedious work of uncovering the 
soil-hidden surface began, and the search was continued until a 
large part of the superficial formations of the little valley was 
worked over. 

The overplaced deposits appear to consist largely of vegetal 
mold and other finely comminuted materials, but they have been 
so fully worked over by the ancient miners that their original 
character is not readily determined. In the valleys their extent 
is probably considerable, but at no point where excavations 
have been made is a thickness of more than a few feet exposed. 
In ascending the slope higher up we find that the overplaced de- 
posits occupy only the depressions between the glaciated ribs of 
the hill. 

The operations of our modern miners, although extensive, 
have by no means obliterated the ancient work. All over the 
slopes, above and between the recent excavations, are traces of 
the ancient diggings, and the extent of this work was a matter 
of great surprise to me. As in the flint quarries previously 
examined, I found myself wandering over the wilderness of pits 
and their accompanying mounds of excavated material, marvel- 
ing at the enterprise and perseverance of the aborigines. For 
a people with only primitive tools, the work seems colossal. <A 
long, narrow area amounting to at least half a mile square of the 
surface has been worked over, pit connecting with pit, the im- 
pression given being that hardly a square rod of ground within 
the particular area has been left unexplored. The pits are 


neither so deep nor so wide as those of the flint quarries, but 
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they do not afford a good index of the work accomplished. The 
earlier pits were often filled up as the work advanced, and the 
crumbling debris has gradually been leveled by gravitation and 
the growth of forests. 

From the surface indications it is difficult to say how far the 
ancient excavators penetrated the rock in place. It is apparent, 
however, that there was little tunneling. The rock was too mas- 
sive and refractory, save where somewhat decomposed near the 
surface, to permit of successful manipulation by men having 
only stone tools. The work of the miner consisted in uncover- 
ing the rock surface with a view of discovering protruding masses 
of the metal, and these, when found, were removed by crushing 
the enclosing rock with sledges. The deeper and larger pits 
probably often mark the spots where important masses of the 
metal were found and removed, while the smaller openings are 
those resulting from general and, probably in many cases, boot- 
less exploitation. It is said that in some of the old excavations 
bodies of copper were found by our own miners only partially 
liberated from the enclosing rock, while in other cases the masses 
encountered were so large that native devices were not equal to 
their removal. Indeed, some of the masses uncovered by the 
white miners defied for a long time the most advanced breaking- 
up and transporting contrivances of a civilized age. 

The pit depressions are rounded or irregular in outline and 
seldom are more than three or four feet in depth. Numerous 
examples of the battered stone sledges are in sight. The pleni- 
tude of these sledges is everywhere apparent, and it was not 
unusual to see them turned up among the roots of the fallen 
forest trees. The battered, truncated ends of the originally 
symmetrical water-worn forms clearly tell the story of their use 
by ancient men. 

A very good idea of the conditions under which the native 
quarrying work was carried on can be obtained by studying the 


margins of the modern excavations. These expose the entire 
AM. ANTH. N. S., 3—44. 
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thickness of the superficial and generally worked-over deposits, 


as well as much of the solid rock beneath. 


EXCAVATIONS IN AN ANCIENT PIT 


Wishing to examine the ancient pittings more in detail, I 
searched the walls of the modern mines for a favorable exposure 
in which to begin excavation, and finally selected a spot where 
the complete section of an ancient mine, some ten feet in depth 
and probably twenty feet in diameter, was exposed in a steep 
slope. The ancient pit was filled nearly to the top with well- 
compacted material, mainly crushed trap-rock and earth, the 
debris of excavation from this and neighboring pits. The most 
notable feature of these excavations was the ever-recurring 
sledge-hammers. Plate XXIII shows these implements projecting 
from the excavation face and clearly defined because of their 
light-colored smooth surface and entire unlikeness to the other 
material in the pit. The work of excavation continued until a 
large part of the contents of the mine was removed and com- 
plete vertical sections were exposed to view and photographed. 
In the plate upward of a dozen of the sledges are seen in 
place in the evenly-dressed front wall, and others already re- 
moved appear at the right and left in the bottom of the excava- 
tion. A silver dollar placed near the base of the front wall 
serves as a scale, as does also a pick resting on the bed-rock. It 
is seen that the rocky walls rise from the floor of the pit at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, extending almost to the surface. 
How much of the excavated space was originally solid rock, re- 
moved by the ancient workmen, no one can say; but judging 
from the very large percentage of shattered trap found in the fill- 
ing, and the multitude of sledges broken in the work, it is fair to 
assume that a considerable body of the rock in place was crushed 
and moved. 


The discovery of considerable quantities of charcoal scattered 


through the mass indicates pretty clearly that fire was used to 
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aid the sledge in breaking up the rock. I was not so fortunate 
as to encounter any copper nuggets or masses in this excavation. 
If such were found by the miners they were not too large to be 
disposed of, but there were many fragments of rock impregnated 
with the green oxide indicating the copper-bearing nature of the 
formation. 

The question of the disposal of the larger masses of copper 
encountered was no doubt a very serious one with the native 
miners, and when they were too large to be carried away to the 
shops or to distant settlements, efforts were made to break them 
up. All protruding parts were belabored with hammers and if 
possible removed, as shown by the appearance of several masses 
deserted by the old miners because they were too large to be in 
any way utilized. They bore evidence of long-continued batter 
ing with sledges. Professor Winchell, who seems to have had 
excellent opportunities to observe the phenomena of the pits, 


remarks: 


‘* Some of the masses found, being too large for removal from the 
pits, show the marks of long-continued pounding, and about them in 
the pits are a great many small, thin chips of metallic copper, of 
irregular shapes, with concavo-convex surfaces exactly such as would 
be produced by battering a small nugget of copper to a thin layer by 
pounding it continuously on the sameside. The finding of these thin 
chips of copper is the first indication to the present miners of the 
proximity of a large mass. In the summer of 1874, the first of these 
large masses was discovered. It was sixteen and one half feet below 
the surface, and under it were poles, as if it had been entirely de- 
tached, but it had not been much displaced. This mass was exhibited 
publicly in the yard of the Court-house at Detroit, and was also on 
exhibition at the Centennial Expcsition in 1876. It was subsequently 
fused and sold as commercial copper. It weighed 5720 pounds, and 
has been described by Mr Henry Gillman in the annual volume of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science for 1875. In 
the summer of 1879, two other large masses that had been wrought by 
the ancients were found at the Minong mine, which is at the head of Mc- 
Cargoe’s cove. One had a weight of 3317 pounds, and the other 4175 
pounds, the latter being about nine feet long. The largest mass yet 
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found at that place was taken out the previous summer, weighing six 
tons; but the ancients had not discovered it, though one of their drifts 
ran within two feet of it. The large masses discovered by the ancients 
show the labor that has been spent on them in their hammer-marked 
and pitted surfaces. They seem to have been beaten up into ridges 
and points, by hammering alone, for the easier removal of parts. One 
of those found in 1879 was not detached from the enclosing rock, 
though it was wholly uncovered and undermined.”’ 


STONE IMPLEMENTS 


Perhaps the most constantly present and remarkable feature 
of these sites is the stone quarrying sledges, varying from three 
to twelve inches in length and from an inch to eight inches in 
diameter, a few specimens reaching a weight of perhaps sixty 
pounds. They occur in countless numbers upon the surface and 
in and about the pits, proclaiming the aboriginal character of 
the work. The bruised and shattered remnants of these sledges 
literally fill the ancient mining debris, as already shown, and in 
sections of the deposits made by recent mining operations they 
are seen protruding at all points, being rendered distinctly 
visible by their smooth surfaces and{general bluish or light-gray 
colors contrasting with the dark earth. In places cascades of 
sledge-charged refuse descend into the recent mines, as shown 
in some of the views taken. Upward of twenty specimens had 
fallen into a little heap of gravel from an ancient pit at the top 
of the wall in front of the entrance to one of the modern 
mines. 

The presence of multitudes of stone sledges in and about the 
mines tells a clear story of the character of the aboriginal work. 
Wooden implements would have served to loosen and remove 
the superficial materials, laying bare the rock surfaces and ex- 
posing protruding masses of copper, but the globular bowlder- 
sledge could have served no purpose in the work save that of 
breaking up the enclosing rock and freeing the lumps of metal. 


Although these sledges are natural bowlders rarely modified by 
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art, they are by no means rude affairs, or mean makeshifts. 
They are as perfectly adapted to the rock-crushing work as if 
shaped for the purpose. Doubtless they were carefully selected, 
and it is believed that they were brought from the beach several 
miles away, or, more likely, from deposits of water-polished 
bowlders along the northern shore of the lake. Professor Win- 


chell says: 


‘* They were certainly gathered as pebbles along the shore of the 
lake, north from the island, where there are still others of the same 
shapes and sizes, and of the same varieties of rock, formed on the 
beach by the action of the waves. The great profusion in which they 
are scattered among the debris of the pits would itself indicate the ease 
with which they were obtained. . . . The rock of which they are 
composed does not occur as pebbles on Isle Royale, and indeed it is 
doubtful if it exists at all on the island. It forms the coast of the 
mainland for several miles opposite the island. It is an igneous rock, 
usually a diabase, as shown in thin sections under the microscope, con- 
sting essentially of a triclinic feldspar and augite, with magnetite. is 
Sometimes the grains are coarser, and the rock would more properly be 
styled a diorite or a gabbro. They belong to the formation designated 
by Sir William Logan Zhe Lower Volcanic Group, but since styled 
Animikie Group by Prof. T. S. Hunt. Occasionally, however, the 
workmen seem to have gathered rounded stones of other varieties of 
rock, though nothing equaling the firmness of the above, and so fit for 
the purpose of a rude hammer in simple mining, can be selected among 
all the rocks of the region. One or two, of a granite containing red 
orthoclase, were seen at the mine, and a few of other granites are 
reported to have been found. These other varieties are also seen 
mingled sparsely with the diabase stones along the Canadian shore, 
and are referable to the drift forces which transported them from 
farther north and east in Canadian territory.’’ 


If the theory that the bowlders used in the mines came from 
the northern shore of the lake, ten or fifteen miles by water and 
perhaps two miles by land, is well founded, the question of 
transportation must have been a very serious one for a savage 
people. The number of pieces packed in from McCargoe’s cove, 


perhaps on the backs of women, was very great, and may be es- 
timated not by thousands but by hundreds of thousands. If the 
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worked-over ground is as much as half a mile square and aver. 
ages one yard in depth, we have upward of seven hundred 
thousand square yards of implement-bearing material. An ex. 
amination of the exposed pit-sections often shows as many as 
two or three sledges to the square yard, and this would give per- 
haps four times that many to the cubic yard, or some three mill- 
ion for the mines as a whole. A million does not, therefore, 
seem an excessive estimate. There are tens of thousands in sight 
upon the surface. Allowing three pounds each for these bowl- 
ders, the material transported would amount to upward of a 
thousand tons. 

It has been stated by a number of authors that the stone 
sledges were probably used in the hand without hafting. This 
view is due to the fact that on Isle Royale very few specimens 
are grooved, while on the southern side of the lake grooving is 
the rule. It would seem, however, that these stones held in one 
or even in both hands would make very ineffective tools with 
which to crush the solid masses of living rock. I conceive it to 
be quite possible to successfully withe-haft without grooving, and 
the fact that in many cases there is a polished band around the 
implement at the point where the withe would encircle it, seems 
to warrant the conclusion that hafting was common. It would 
look like a waste of energy to undertake the tedious task of 
pecking a groove in these bowlders when the first blow struck in 
the quarry work might shatter the implement, making it entirely 
useless. We observe that the bowlders chosen were generally 
ovoid in shape and often with the sides approximately parallel, 
so that withe-hafting would be easy. Two typical examples 
are shown in plate XXIV, the upper specimen being much bat- 
tered at one end and the other at both ends. A polished band 
extends around the middle of the implement. 

Among the stone implements found are a few forms that may 
properly be classed with the flaking hammers of the flint quar- 


ries. All are small and somewhat discoidal, and are flaked and 
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battered more or less completely all around the periphery. They 
could have been used in grooving sledges and in shaping or re- 
pairing other stone tools. 


COPPER AND WOODEN IMPLEMENTS 


Professor Winchell mentions the finding of several forms of 
copper tools, including a gad or bodkin, a chisel, knives, and ar- 
rowheads. He states that Captain Jacka discovered a wooden 
shovel or paddle which was battered on the edges as if from use 
in moving dirt. It is not improbable that a canoe paddle may 
have been devoted to this work, the form being well suited for 
the purpose. 


DISPOSAL OF THE PRODUCT 


The question of the utilization of the quarry product is a very 
interesting one. I was extremely anxious to discover traces of 
the workshops of the ancient miners and smiths, but the sites 
likely to have been occupied were buried in a dense growth of 
grass, weeds, and underbrush, and nothing could be seen. It is 
unlikely, however, that any considerable amount of the shaping 
work was conducted on the island. It seems to me more likely 
that the pieces of metal obtained were carried away to distant 
centers of population to be worked up by skilled local artisans, 
and we may fairly assume that a considerable trade existed in 
the raw material. A knotted rawhide string also was found, pre- 
served possibly by contact with copper oxide. The articles men- 
tioned are just such as would be used and lost or abandoned by 
aboriginal workmen, and serve to connect the known tribes of 
the lake region with the working of these mines. 


MINES OF THE ONTONAGON DISTRICT 


Subsequently to my visit to the Isle Royale mines I have had 
the opportunity of seeing something of the ancient work on the 
southern side of Lake Superior. At Rockland, near Ontonagon, 


where a vast amount of modern mining has been done, I found 
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the aboriginal evidences quite plentiful, and apparently identical 
in character with those of the more northern district. The sledges 
differ in being more frequently grooved, but this need not be at- 
tributed to the usages of a different people, but to the fact that 
the shapes of the available stones were not well adapted to haft- 
ing and had to be more or less completely remodeled to make 
them available; besides, the material is less brittle, making them 
better worth the trouble of groove-hafting. The area worked over 
by the ancient miners is very great, a series of sites extending all 
along the Copper range, and it is said by those most observant of 
the ancient traces that hardly a site that has yielded native cop- 
per to the modern miner was missed by the aboriginal workmen. 
Here, as in many other parts of the country, the remarkable en- 
terprise and acumen of the natives are made apparent, as nothing 
in the way of available resources seems to have escaped them. 
It was in this region, no doubt, that most of the copper distrib- 
uted over the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic slope origi- 
nated, and here we are in the midst of the district in which 


copper implements are found today in greatest plenty. 


ON THE AGE OF MAYA RUINS 


By CHARLES P. BOWDITCH 


The inscription lately discovered in Chichen Itza by Edward 
H. Thompson, United States Consul at Merida, is of more than 
passing interest. It contains an Initial Series of glyphs, which, 
so far as I know, gives the only initial date that has been found 
in the northern part of Yucatan. 

Although it may be a matt-r of doubt on what date the long 
count delcared by the Initial Series began, yet, if we assume 
that the majority of the initial dates refer to the time when the 
buildings or stele on which the dates occur were erected (and 
this assumption seems altogether probable), we can at least de- 
cide on the relative age of the ruined cities in which the buildings 
or stelz are found. 

The great cycle glyph in the Chichen Itza date is somewhat 
injured, but it is apparently of the same character as those found 
elsewhere. The numbers of the cycle, katun, tun, and uinal 
periods are 10, 2, 9, and I, respectively. The number of the 
kin period is a face which, from the circle of dots around the 
mouth, is pretty surely 9. The day number is 9 and the month 
number is 7. The day glyph is somewhat obscure, but contains 
a circular frame supported by a knot, while the month glyph is 
pretty surely Zac. We can then be sure of the following: ?. Io, 
2.9. I. ?, 9. % 7. 2%, with the probability that the second ? 
should be replaced by 9 and the last? should be replaced by 
Zac. Assuming for the moment that the great cycle sign is 
what Goodman calls 54, we find from the tables that 54. 10. 2, 
g. 0. Oo. is 6 Ahau 18 Chen- (49), and that 54. 10. 2. 9. I. 0. is 13 
Ahau 18 Yax (49). Now, in order to reach a day with the number 
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g and a month day with the number 7 from 13 Ahau 18 Yax, 
we must add g days. This makes the date necessarily 54. Io. 
2. g. I. 9., 9 Muluc 7 Zac (49). The day sign, though rubbed, 
has the characteristics of Muluc, and the month is shown to be 
surely Zac; the kin number is also proved to be 9. 

There is just a possibility that the great cycle may not be 54. 
If it is 53, the date must be 9 Muluc 12 Muan; if it is 55, the 
date must be g Muluc 2 Yaxkin; but the month number is 
clearly 7, which eliminates both these great cycle numbers, In 
order to find a great cycle with the numbers ?. 10. 2. 9. I. 9, 9 
?. 7. ?, we should have to go back or forward from Great Cycle 
54 at least five great cycles, which means over 25,000 years, 
This is such an enormous distance that it can practically be 
thrown out of consideration, and we may be well satisfied that 
the great cycle is really the same period in which almost every 
one of the other dates occurs, viz., 54. 

It will be interesting to compare this date with the first and 
last known dates of the other ruined cities of Chiapas and Guate- 
mala. I give a list of these dates: 


Period of 

Earliest Latest Existence 

Piedras Negras 54-9. 8.10.6.16. 54-9.12. 2. 0.16. 

Copan 54.9. 6.10.0. 0.” 54-9-16.10. 0. O «10. 0. 0. 0 

Quirigua 54-9.14.13.4.17.° 54-9-19.13. 0.12. 4.19.13.15. 
Yaxchilan 54.9. 0.19.2. 4.” 

Palenque 54.9. 4. 0.0. 54.9. 8. 9.13. 0. A. 0.13: 0. 


The above collation establishes the fact that Piedras Negras, 


1The date of Stela D given by Goodman as 54. 9. 5. 5. 0. 0. is almost surely 
54. 9. 15. 5. 0. 0. 

2The dates 54. 13. 0. 0.0. 0. and 54. 9. I. 0. 0. 0. may well be traditional and 
not historical, and refer to a period lying far in the past. 

* This date on Lintel 22 is very clear, but as it is the only one which I have seen, 
I omit it in the following discussion. If historical, it is earlier than the earliest date 
of Quirigua except that of the normal date 54. 13. 0. 0. 0. 0., 4 Ahau 8 Cumhu. 

“The dates of the Temple of the Cross, Temple of the Sun, and Temple of the 
Foliated Cross are almost surely traditional. The dates on the Palace Steps, given by 
Goodman as 55. 3. 18. 12. 15. 12., should undoubtedly be 54. g. 8. 9. 13. 0. 
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Copan, Palenque, and Quirigua flourished contemporaneously 
for at least a part of their existence, for the last known date of 
Palenque is but 0. 11. 16, or less than one year before the first 
known date of Piedras Negras. This does not necessarily mean 
that Palenque was deserted at the establishment of Piedras 
Negras. Of course as investigation proceeds other inscriptions 
may be discovered which may give earlier or later dates, but it 
is interesting to note the relation between the known dates of all 
these cities. 

The date of Chichen Itza is later than any of the dates found 
above. The following list shows the distance from the earliest 
and latest dates of the ruined cities of Chiapas and Guatemala 
to the date recently found in Chichen Itza. 


DISTANCE OF THE EARLIEST AND LATEST DATES TO THE DATE OF 
CHICHEN ITZA 
Earliest Latest 


Piedras Negras 13.18,12.13, 274 y. 323d. 10. 7.0.13, 204y. 73d. 


Copan 15.19. I. 9, 314y. 259d. 5.19.1. 9, 117 y. 164d. 
Quirigua 7.15.14.12, 153 y. 247 d. 2.16.0.17, 55 y. 102d. 
Palenque 18. 9. 1. 9, 364y. gd. 13.19.6. 9, 275 y. 194d. 


The Book of Chilan Balam of Mani’ states that on Katun 13 
the people whose history is recorded in this book reached Chac- 
nouitan eighty years after leaving Nonaual, and that on Katun 
6 of the following cycle Chichen Itza was discovered, and that 
on Katun 11 of the second following cycle they removed to 
Chichen Itza, having remained at Chacnouitan ninety - nine 
years. The distance from Katun 13 of one cycle to Katun 6 of 
another is 200 tuns, or about 197 years. The distance from 
Katun 13 of one cycle to Katun 11 of the second following cycle 
is 280 tuns or about 276 years. 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, Phil’a, 1882, p. 87. 
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First date 

of Piedras 54.9.8.10.6.16 
Negras, 

3.11.12. 0.=70y. 250d. 
Last date 

of Piedras 54.9.12.2.0,16 
/ 
First date ) 


of Quirigua, 54.9.14.13.4.17 274 y. 323 d. 


4.19.13.15=98 y. 145 d. 
Last date 
of Quirigua, 54.9.19.13.0.12 


Chichen 2.16.0.17=55 y. 102d. 
Itza, 54.10.2.9.1.9 J 


The coincidences of dates are remarkable when it is seen that 
the length of time from the first date of Piedras Negras to that of 
Chichen Itza is 2782 tuns, while the time between the arrival 
at Chacnouitan to the removal to Chichen Itza is given by the 
Book of Chilan Balam as 280tuns. More than this, if an inscrip- 
tion should be found hereafter in Piedras Negras recording a 
date as late as 54. 9. 13. 9. 6. 1€ -his would show a stay in 
Piedras Negras of 99 tuns, the time given in the manuscript for 
the stay at Chacnouitan, and if at sut 54. 9. 13. 9. 6. 16, the 
people of Piedras Negras deserted that city, they would have 
passed 204 years and 73 days befc’e arriving at Chichen Itza. 
Now, all the historical dates of Q1irigua lie between this last 
date and that of their arrival at Ch -hen Itza. Could the people 
of Piedras Negras have passed o :r to Quirigua and occupied 
that city during a part of this peri »d of 204 years ?' 

Such speculations may not be of great value, but if they 
excite enough interest to induce a mcre thorough investigation, 


they will not be absolutely useless. 


1 If, however, we accept the date of 54. 9. 1. 0. 0. 0. in Quirigua as historical, as I 
was inclined to think when I wrote ‘‘ Memoranda on the Maya Calendars used in the 
Books of Chilan Balam,” the foundation of Quirigua would be anterior to all the dates 
which I have used in the above calculations. 
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THE TALAYOTE SKULL 


a, Anterior view ; 5, Superior view ; c, Lateral view ; @, Posterior view. (A.M. N. H., No. 99-45.) 
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A PAINTED SKELETON FROM NORTHERN MEXICO, 
WITH NOTES ON BONE PAINTING AMONG 
THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES' 


By ALES HRDLICKA 


In 1899 I described an ancient skeleton from the valley of 
Mexico’ which was particularly remarkable for its many inferior 
characters and anomalies. In my further examinations of the 
osteological material in the anthropological collections of the 
American Museum of Natural History, I came across another 
Mexican skeleton which exhibits a sufficient number of points of 
interest, partly of somatological and partly of ethnological char- 
acter, to deserve special description. 

This skeleton, as the one described before, was obtained by Dr 
Carl Lumholtz near Talayote, a rancheria in the most southerly 
part of the state of Chihuahua. It was found buried, with the head 
toward the west, about half a meter deep in the dark soil of a 
mesa near the above-named place. The region of Talayote lies 
in the Sierra Madre at over 7500 feet elevation; it has rather a 
dry climate, with a wet season of not long duration, and is and 
long has been occupied by the Tepehuane tribe of Indians. The 
field in which the skeleton was found, according to indigenes, has 
been used at times for a burial ground. Nothing of scientific in- 
terest was discovered immediately with the skeleton, and further 
search of the field could not be conducted owing to opposition 


on the part of the natives. 


1 Published with the permission of the Trustees of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 

2 ** Description of an Ancient Anomalous Skeleton from the Valley of Mexico; 
with Special Reference to Supernumerary and Bicipital Ribs in Man,” Bud/etin of the 
American Museum of Natural History, x1, art. v, pp. 81-107; also, translated by A. 
Herrera, in the Anales of the Museo Nacional, vil, p. 75 et seg. 
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The skeleton (No. 99-45 A. M. N. H.) consists of a complete 
skull and lower jaw, both clavicles, twelve (mostly incomplete) 
ribs, a portion of the right scapula, parts of six dorsal vertebre 
and one complete lumbar vertebra, the sacrum, both coxal bones, 
the long-bones of the right arm and forearm and those of both 
lower extremities, the right calcaneum, one patella, two tarsal 
bones, and five metatarsals and phalanges from the feet. 

All the bones are apparently very largely, if not entirely, de- 
void of animal matter, while the enamel of the teeth is chalky. 
Such a condition of bones and teeth would, if these were found 
in a sandy soil in a similarly dry region, indicate a very old burial; 
but as the skeleton was found in agricultural soil, in which decay 
of organic matter is more rapid, the burial in all probability is not 
very ancient. Still, a correct estimate in this matter, unless all 
local conditions are very well known, is impossible. 

Almost all the bones of the skeleton show patches, in some 
instances (as in the tibia and femora) very extensive, of super- 
ficial effects of burning, but in no place are the bones charred. 
It is very probable that the burning had been employed for the 
purpose of destroying the soft parts, or their remainders, adhering 
to the bones. 

The deficiencies of the dorsal vertebrz are of peculiar char- 
acter, which fact is probably also of some ethnological significance. 
Each one of the bones is divided through the pedicles, and the 
bodies are all absent. The breaks correspond fairly well in place 
and character, and suggest an artificial opening of the spinal canal. 
It is possible that these breaks are in connection with an artificial 
enlargement of the foramen magnum in the skull, and that their 
purpose was the extraction from its cavities of the nervous 
matter. 

In addition to those mentioned, most of the bones of the 
skeleton, and particularly the ribs and vertebre, show red coloring, 
both externally and in their interstices. The skull shows numer- 


ous patches of the coloring, particularly on the facial parts; it is 
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free from it on its ventral or endocranial surface and in a large 
portion of the nasal cavity. Of the long bones of the lower limbs 
distinct remnants of staining are found only on the right femur, 
but the pigment is very plain on the bones of the tarsus. 

The coloring is due, as I ascertained with the aid of Dr Book- 
man, Associate in Chemistry in the Pathological Institute of the 
New York State Hospitals, to an amorphous pigment of organic 
nature, allied in color to cochineal, and entirely insoluble in water. 
It is plain that the staining is not accidental. The pigment was 
either applied to the surface of the bones as paint and subse- 
quently penetrated into their various crevices, or was buried with 
the bones and subsequently spread over and into them. Judging 
from the aspect of the surface of the bones, particularly that of 
the scapula and vertebrez as well as parts of the skull, the former 
of these views is the much more probable. 

The femora and tibiz show signs of scraping, but the scraped 
surfaces look rather fresh. Closely adhering to the internal sur- 
face of the left tibia is a piece of fabric, similar in appearance to 
the coarse, brown, sack-like cloth, remnants of which are not in- 
frequently found with skeletons in northern Mexico. Apparently 
the bones had been wrapped in such a fabric. 

The absence of the whole left arm and the left scapula is 


peculiar. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKELETON 


The bones under consideration are those of a male in some- 
what advanced adult life. Calculating from Manouvrier’s tables, 
on the basis of the long bones, the man was about 1.64 m. in 
height. None of the parts of the skeleton shows any disease or 
deformation; the right femur, however, presents traces of an an- 
cient, well-repaired fracture of its shaft. 

The skull is very small; its capacity, measured by Flower’s 
method, amounts to only 1300 c.c., which, if we follow Flower’s 


classification, ranges it among microcephalic crania (microcephals 
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below 1350 c.c.). The only smaller Mexican male skull I have 
thus far seen was the San Simon specimen described in the publi- 
cation previously mentioned; this particular cranium measured, 
by Flower’s method, only 1225 c.c. The Talayote skull is further 
remarkable by reason of its highly situated and very prominent 
temporal crests, which give the calvarium a marked pentagonal 


form. 
DETAILED NOTES 


The supraorbital ridges are very pronounced and prolonged 
from the glabella to the malo-frontal articulation. The glabella 
itself is somewhat less prominent, and as a result of this the 
ridges are separated by quite a marked median depression. 

The forehead of the skull is narrow and sloping, and the whole 
frontal bone is of extraordinarily small proportions, as will be seen 


from the following measurements: 


Diameter frontal minimum....... 8.6 cm. 
Diameter frontal maximum...... 11.0 Cm. 
Arc of nasion-bregma........... 12.3 cm., of which the 


nasion-ophryon is 2.5 cm. 

Where there is not much lateral bulging of the frontal bone, 
the degree of the sloping of the forehead is indicated quite well 
by the difference between the length of the two arcs passing from 
the auditory meati over the forehead—one at its middle and one 
over the most prominent part of the frontal eminences. The 
difference between these two arcs varies among the Mexican 
Indians from 1.0 to 1.8 cm. in favor of the latter. Only very 
seldom is the difference smaller than 1 cm. In this case it is 


0.5 cm. only. 

Immediately above the very small frontal eminences the fore- 
head rises on each side of the median line to a prominent dull 
elevation. These elevations or crests are located immediately 
above and run along the impressions of the temporal muscles and 
fascia. They run nearly parallel, about 4.0 cm. distant, and in- 
close a slight depression in their middle; they are continuous 
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from the middle of the forehead to beyond the vertex, becoming 
gradually lower and less distinct, until at the level of the obelion 
they disappear. These crests give the frontal bone a pentangular 
shape, with the base of the figure reposing on the orbits. The 
formation is one of a very primitive order, and in an equally pro- 
nounced form is exceedingly rare among American crania. The 
only other specimen of this nature that came under my observa- 
tion is a microcephalic skull from a mound on Detroit river, 
Michigan. This specimen is preserved in the Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, and was briefly reported in 1873" by Jeffries Wyman, 
who considered the crests in that skull (and I am of similar opinion 
in regard to the specimen that is being described) as of an inferior 
character, due to ‘‘an extreme case of individual variation from 
the ordinary form.” 

The temporal regions are quite flat and narrow; the biauricu- 
lar diameter (vertically above the external meati and above the 
roots of the zygomz) is 12.2 cm. The parietal bosses are rather 
prominent (diameter between their centers, 12.8 cm.). 

Occipital region.—The space over the lambda is flat. The 
inion region and the neighboring parts of the bone beneath the 
highest curved line are bulging and rough. The superior curved 
line of the occipital squama is quite plain, but there is no well- 
formed occipital crest. Below the inion region the bone is flat 
for about 3.0 cm., and then presents a marked bilateral, cerebellar 
bulging separated by a median digital depression. 

The mastoids are of medium masculine size, and are bounded 
on each side above and dorsally by a marked zygomatic ridge. 

The base of the skull shows a decidedly inferior development. 
The middle lacerated foramina are small ; the petrous portions of 
the temporal bone are on a level with the surrounding parts; the 
styloids are diminutive.’ 

The spinous process is double on each side, the second part 


1 Sixth Annual Report of the Peabody Museum, pp. 12, 13. 


* On the significance of these characters see Scéence, Feb. 22, 1901, p. 309. 
AM. ANTH. S., 3—45 
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rising from the petrous portion. The vaginal processes are 
unusually high and apparently compensate for the defect of the 
styloids. The glenoid fossa is of but moderate depth. 

The opening of the foramen magnum is enlarged on the left 
side, the border and some neighboring parts of the bone being 
broken off. 

The cranial sutures are very simple. Obliteration is quite ad- 
vanced, involving the whole sagittal suture, and spots in both the 
lambdoid and the coronal sutures. (The nasal sutures are patent 
except the lower end of the internasal.) 

The ptertons form both a narrow H (1.0 cm.). 

There are but two small zxtercalated bones in the cranial 
sutures, one in the left portion of the lambdoid and the other in 
the right spheno-parietal suture. (In addition there is a moder- 
ately large irregular Wormian bone in the right spheno-malar 
suture.) 

The parietal foramina, one on each side, are of ordinary size. 

The facial parts are of moderate prominence. The face asa 
whole is relatively narrow. 

The outline of the ordzts is very irregular; the orbital edges 
are of medium dullness. The supraorbital wall encloses on each 
side a supraorbital foramen ; these foramina are situated farther 
outward than usual (the right 3.1 cm., the left 3.0 cm. from the 
center of the glabella). 

The xaston depression is of moderate depth; the nasal bridge 
is somewhat low and narrow, concave in its upper third and 
straight in the remainder. The nasal aperture is rather narrow; 
the nasal spine is of medium strength and height, though quite 
short. The nasal border is sharp. There is on each side a mod- 
erate subnasal fossa. 

The malars are of medium strength and prominence. Across 
the middle of each bone runs a marked antero-posterior ridge. 
The marginal processes are very pronounced. The zygome are 


broad and strong. 
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The suborbital (“canine”) fossa is shallow on the left, mod- 
erately deep on the right side. There isa smaller supplementary 
infraorbital foramen on the left, and on each side can be seen a 
suture passing from the infraorbital foramen to the orbital 
border. 

The upper dental arch is somewhat irregular, due to old losses 
of teeth; and rather low, due to advancing absorption. Due to 
this absorption alveolar prognathism, apparently pronounced be- 
fore, has become less noticeable. The lower alveolar arch is in 
every respect normal. 

Teeth.—The dentition has been complete (thirty-two). A 
number of the teeth were lost during life, and two of those 
remaining show signs of decay. The teeth are of medium size 
and of normal form; length of right upper canine, 2.6 cm. The 
upper front teeth were apparently somewhat irregularly set, and 
the roots of the middle incisors were short. The enamel of the 
teeth, as above mentioned, is chalky. The crowns of the molars 
show moderate wear. 

The falate is ovoid in shape, quite shallow, broad posteriorly 
and short. Length (alveolar point to line connecting the pos- 
terior ends of the alveolar arch), 4.9 cm.; breadth maximum 
externally, immediately above the molars, 6.6 cm.; palatal index, 
= 134.7 hyper-brachyuranic. Height opposite first molars, 1.0 cm. 

The postertor nares are broadest inferiorly, near the palate ; 
the openings measure each 3.0cm. in maximum height (to 
the sphenoidal border) and 3.0 cm. in maximum _ breadth 
(together). 

The /ower jaw is of medium strength and normal form. The 
chin is quite protruding; the angle between the plane of the hori- 
zontal rami and the line from the protuberance of the chin to the 
median point of the lower alveolar process, is about 60°. 
Angles between the horizontal and vertical rami, 116°. The 
angles are but moderately developed. The coronoid and condy- 


loid processes are of nearly equal height. 
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Measurements: 
9.8 cm, 
Length of horizontal ramus (mean).......... 9.6 “ 
Height of vertical ramus. 6.0 “ 
Breadth of vertical ramus at middle.......... * 
Anterior height of the jaw (less the teeth)..... ss 
Depth of sigmoid notch (mean).............. nox * 
Thickness opposite second molar ............ 1.85 “ 


The facial and palatine sutures present nothing unusual. 
CRANIAL MEASUREMENTS 


The breadth-length index of the cranium is 72.8, the diame- 
ter antero-posterior being 18.0 cm. and the diameter lateral 
maximum 13.1 cm. This index places this skull in the great 
group of dolichocephals of upper Mexico, and is near that of four 
other Tepehuane as well as that of the Tarahumare crania in 
the American Museum collection. 

The height of the skull (basion-bregma) is 13.2 cm., which 
gives the height-length index of 73.3, and the height-breadth index 
of 100.8. The skull is metriocephalic (Turner) and in that re- 
spect is also similar to other north Mexican dolichocephalic crania. 

The face, as mentioned before, is relatively high and narrow. 
The, menton-ophryon diameter measures 14.3 cm., the alveolar- 
point-nasion diameter about 7.1 cm., the maximum bizygomatic 
diameter 13.0 cm.; this gives the low general facial index of 91.5, 
and the upper facial index (Kollman) of 54.6. 

The external orbital diameter is 10.2 cm., the bijugal diameter 
11.7 cm. 

The face as a whole is orthognathous; basion-nasion diameter 
9-7 cm., basion-alveon diameter about 9.1 cm., gnathic index 
(Flower) about 94. The index of alveolar prognathism is about 
114, which is not excessive for an Indian cranium. 

The ordzts, in the mean, are 4.2 cm. deep, 3.8 cm. broad, and 
3.6 cm. high. Their index, 94.7, considering the pronounced 
supraorbital ridges, is very high. The mean orbital index of 
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three other male Tepehuane crania in the Museum ranges from 
87.5 to 94.1. The interorbital distance is 2.4 cm. 

The zose is leptorrhinic; height 5.3 cm., maximum breadth of 
aperture 2.4 cm., nasal index 45.3. In four other male Tepe- 
huane crania this index ranges from 45.3 to 56.2. 

Additional measurements: 


Arcs: Middle of external meati, over middle of forehead, 29.0 cm. 
Middle of external meati, over frontal eminences.. 29.5 “ 


Middle of external meati, over bregma........... 30.8 “ 
Middle of external meati, over maximum......... 42.9.“ 
Middle of external meati, over lambda........... 28.6 “ 
Middle of external meati, over inion............. 25.9 “ 
12.3 (34.2 %) 
Circumference maximum (above ridges).......... 50.0 cm. 


VERTEBRAL COLUMN 


Portions of six dorsal and one complete lumbar vertebre 
are present. The size of all these bones is moderate and the 
form ordinary. 

Measurements of the lumbar vertebra : 


Antero-posterior diameter of the whole bone...... 7.15 cm. 
Lateral maximum diameter of the whole bone...... 3 «* 
Breadth maximum of the spinal canal............ oe 
Antero-posterior diameter of the spinal canal......  * 
Height of the body of the vertebra, anteriorly...... 2.65 “ 
Height of the body of the vertebra, posteriorly.... 2.00 “ 


The body is somewhat higher on the right than on the left 


side. 
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SCAPULA 

The portion of the right scapula shows that the whole bone 
was rather submedium in strength and size. The suprascapular 
notch is shallow. 


CLAVICLES, RIBS 


Both the clavicles and the ribs are of moderate strength; form 
normal. All the bones are damaged. 


UPPER EXTREMITY 


There are present, as hitherto remarked, only the bones of the 
right arm and forearm. All these are of moderate strength and 
of quite ordinary form. The olecranon fossa of the humerus is not 
perforated and there is no trace of the supracondyloid process. 

The measurements are: 


Ffameras : Length Maximum... 30.5 cm. 
Diameter antero-posterior at middle.... 2.35 “ 
Diameter lateral at middle ........... 
Shape of shaft 6 (plano-convex '). 

Shape of shaft 3 (anterior surface concave). 


Shape of shaft 1-3 (intermediate). 


Humero-radial index 79.3, which is between Turner’s mesati- 
kerkik and dolichokerkik divisions. In whites this index is gen- 
erally below 75; in African negroes between 75 and 79; in 
North American Indians, males, between 75.8 and 79.9, in the 
mean (Wyman, Davis, Russell, and Huxley). 


LOWER EXTREMITIES 


All the long bones present ; all medium strong and normal 
conformation. The right femur shows signs of an ancient, very 
oblique, well-repaired fracture above the middle of the shaft. 
The measurements are: 


1 See “ Typical Forms of Shaft of Long Bones,” Proceedings Assoc. Amer. Anat., 
14th session, 1900, pp. 55-60. 
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Femora: Length, left, oblique, 42.7 cm., maximum........ 42.9 cm. 
Right, oblique (39.4 cm.), maximum...........- (39.8 “ ) 
Diameter antero-posterior at middle............. 2.9 cm. 
Diameter lateral at middle...........ccccccccee 2.4 “ 
Diameter antero-posterior at upper flattening..... ma” 
Diameter lateral maximum at upper flattening.... 3.2 “ 
ladex at tpper 68.7 


Shape of shaft, left, 1-r (intermediate). 


Linea aspera moderate ; no third trochanter ; neck short, angle 


medium. 

Titia Length, minus spine, right. 35-8 cm. 
Diameter antero-posterior at middle, right, 3.1 cm., at 

Diameter antero-posterior at middle, left, 3.1 cm., at 

Diameter lateral at middle, right, 2.3 cm., at nutritive 

Diameter lateral at middle, left, 2.3 cm., at nutritive 


Index of right at middle 74.2, at nutritive foramen.. 69.6 
Index of right at middle 74.2, at nutritive foramen... 71.4 


Inclination of head moderate. Height of maleolus, both 
sides, 0.8 cm. The indexes of the tibia are somewhat higher 
than the average in North American Indians. Shape of the shaft 
of the tibize: right 1-4 (intermediate), left near 1 (nearly pris- 


matic). 
Fijule : Length maximum left 34.4 cm........... right damaged. 
Shape of shaft, in both (lateral prismatic). 
Tibio-Femoral Index : Oblique length of femur............ 83.6 
Maximum length of femur.......... 83.2 
Oblique length of femur and tibia less 
spine and maleolus(Turner)...... 82.2 


The tibia is nearly dolichoknemic (Turner) and agrees well in rela- 


tive length with the tibiz of North American Indians in general. 
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The intermembral index can be calculated only from the 


lengths of the left lower and right upper extremities. Taking 
the maximum length of the arm-bones, the oblique length of the 
femur, and the maximum minus-the-spine length of the tibia (more 
accurate, even if otherwise less satisfactory length, than the one 
minus spine and maleolus), the intermembral index is 69.8, which 
also agrees well with that in other North American aborigines and 
is but slightly higher than that in Europeans (Europeans, mean, 
about 69.5, anthropoids 103.5 to 141, Turner). 

The femoro-humeral index (oblique length of the femur), which 
amounts on the average to about 72.5 in whites (Turner), and 
ranges from 97.7 to 133.4 in apes, is in this skeleton 71.4. 


PELVIC BONES AND PELVIS 


The sacrum shows moderate dimensions and a moderate, 
nearly uniform, curvature. It measures 10.8 cm. in height and 
10.9 cm. in maximum breadth, which gives the sacral index of 
100.9. The same index is about 112 in male Europeans, 106 in 
the Negro, 99 in the Australian, and from 89 to 72 in anthropoids 
(Turner). 

The Ossa innominata are of medium strength and are rather 
small; the iliac fossz are not translucent as is usual in Euro- 


peans. 
Height maximum, mean......... 
Distance from anterior to posterior superior spine... 14.0 “ 


The pelvis as a whole is not large nor massive, and is distinctly 
masculine (subpubic angle 55°). 


Measurements: 
Breadth maximum between the external iliac crests......... 24.7 cm. 
breadth of pelvis 100 128.0: 
General pelvic index = height of ossa 


mean height of ossa innominata X 100 
According to the method followed by Turner (= ma ) 


it is 78.1. 
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Diameter antero-posterior of the superior strait............ 10.7 cm. 
Diameter lateral maximum of the superior strait........... sn.4 “ 
Index of the superior strait or pelvic inlet..............05 93.9 


The general pelvic index averages about 127 in male Euro- 
peans, 121 in male African Negroes, and 106 in anthropoids 
(Topinard). The superior strait index is generally below go 
(platypellic) in whites, from 90 to 95 (mesatipellic) in Negroes, 
and from 126 to 151 (hyper-dolichopellic) in anthropoids (Turner). 
The Talayote pelvis is mesatipellic, or somewhat rounder, at the 
superior strait, than the pelvis of a European. 

Other measurements : 

Diameter between the points of the ischiatic spines........ 8.3 cm. 


Lower extremity of sacrum to lower edge of pubic symphysis 8.1 
Pubis to tip of first spinous process on the sacrum, externally 16.5 


PATELLA 
Maximum thickness........... 
OS CALCIS 
Height of body (middle)........ ix Soe” 


Breadth of body (minimum at middle).. 2.65 
Peroneal spine absent ; astragalus facet single. 


RESUME 


The subject examined presents, as the main peculiarity, a 
small and otherwise inferior Indian cranium. The exceptional 
characters of the skull are apparently not racial features, but indi- 
vidual modifications. The rest of the skeleton is not in accord 
with the skull; although not without some special points of inter- 
est, it is, so far as can be judged from the rather scant data 
available for comparison, a fairly ordinary Indian skeleton. In 
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this respect it differs considerably from the previously described 
skeleton from the valley of Mexico. 


The painting of the bones requires special notice. 


NOTES ON PAINTING OF HUMAN BONES IN AMERICA 


The subject of bone-staining and bone-painting has been 
brought repeatedly to my attention during the last few years 
while engaged in examining the osseous remains of various In- 
dians. So far as I have had occasion to observe, there are five 
distinct varieties of pigmentation of the bones. 

The first variety, which is quite common, includes the skeletons 
that have been more or less stained or infiltrated accidentally by 
the coloring matter of the earth in which they have lain. As pro- 
nounced examples of this variety of staining I may mention the 
bones of a part of Mr Bandelier’s collection from Bolivia (A. M. 
N. H.), which are thoroughly stained and infiltrated by red clay. 
This accidental staining is mostly reddish or yellowish, but it may 
be dark, as was observed by Professor Putnam in certain burial 
places in Tennessee, and as can also be seen in a number of 
Florida skulls in the American Museum. Usually in these cases 
all the bones of the body are colored, and with little difference in 
intensity. 

The second variety of stained bones consists generally of 
skulls which had been stained green by salts of copper. These 
salts resulted mostly from the decomposition of copper ornaments 
or implements buried with the bodies. The staining in these 
cases, as a rule, is but partial; the coloring is greenish 
and is deepest at the points of contact with the decomposed 
articles. 

In the third and probably the most frequent and widely dis- 
tributed variety of stained bones, there is more or less staining of 
the skeleton by pigments which were buried with the body. In 
most cases known to me, or of which I have found mention in 


literature, the coloration was red, and in most instances due to 
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red ocher. In a few cases, probably more recent burials, the pig- 
ment was vermilion. 

The fourth class of stained bones seems to be much more re- 
stricted than any of the preceding; it consists mainly of skulls 
which had been painted by hand. In all but one case known to 
me the paint was red, and was applied sometimes over the 
facial parts of the skull only, at other times over the whole cra- 
nium, and in a few instances also over other bones of the skeleton. 
I am enabled to cite examples of this class from United States, 
Canada, and other regions. 

The fifth and final variety of bone-staining consists of skulls 
on which designs have been made in colors. Such specimens 
thus far found are few and they are probably all recent. 

It is principally the last three varieties of pigmented bones 
which are, each in a distinctive way, of ethnological interest, for 
they represent so many different, though probably related, cus- 
toms of the American aborigines. 

The geographical distribution of stained or painted bones on 
this continent appears to be very wide, but so far is quite irregu- 
lar. With the increase of material, some of the existing lacunz 
will undoubtedly be filled, while in other cases there will be traced, 
according to indications, allied customs. On the whole it seems 
that one or another use of red pigment, particularly ocher, has 
been quite general in the funerary rites of the American Indians. 

The deposit of pigments, particularly of ocher, in the shape of 
paint, with the bodies of warriors, and especially of chiefs, seems 
to have been very prevalent, if not general, among the North 
American Indians from remote times. Red paint was one of the 
Indian’s necessities, and, with some of his other possessions, was 
buried with him as a part of his equipment for the future world or 
his journey thither. Lafitau (II, 8, p. 413), in referring to the articles 
generally interred with the body of an Indian, mentions, among 


other things, ‘‘a quantity of oil and some color with which to paint 
himself.” Loskiel (II, p. 120) tells us that the Indians formerly 
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“used to put a tobacco-pouch, knife, tinder-box, tobacco and pipe, 
bow and arrows (or a gun, powder and shot), skins and cloth for 
clothes, pazut, a small bag of Indian corn or dried bilberries, 
sometimes. the kettle, hatchet, and other furniture of the deceased, 
into the grave, supposing that the departed spirits would have 
the same wants and occupations in the land of souls as they had 
in this world. But this custom,” Loskiel says, “is now [in 1794] 
almost entirely abolished in the country of the Delawares and 
Iroquois.” 

Among the Hurons, according to Sagard (Histoire du Canada, 
Paris, 1636, III, p. 647), some paint was buried with the women, 
in order that they could paint their robes. Quantities of red 
ocher have been found in ancient Maine graves by Mr C. C. Wil- 
loughby, of the Peabody Museum. Rev. J. M. Spainhour, in 
1871, found in a mound on St John’s river, North Carolina, three 
skeletons, and with each a quantity of red pigment (Yarrow, p. 
27). According to Elliott (1, 60) and Young (p. 142), “the first 
Europeans who came to Cape Cod found there in an Indian grave 
nice matting, a bow, a decorated and painted board, and two 
bundles of red powder, in which lay the bones of the buried.” 

Mr Moorehead found red ocher, and in a few instances also 
yellow and white mineral paints, heaped, as he expresses it, on or 
near the hands or other parts of the body, in earth mounds in 
several parts of Ohio. Lewis and Clark (1, p. 239) mention hav- 
ing found some red and blue paint with the cadaver of an Assini- 
boin female. Mr H. I. Smith, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, unearthed a skeleton at Saginaw, Michigan, 
which was covered with red pigment, the surrounding soil being 
of a totally different character. Dr J. Walter Fewkes found ves- 
sels containing “ yellow ocher, sesquioxide of iron, green copper 
carbonate, and micaceous hematite” in what was apparently the 
burial of a priest, at Awatobi, a ruin at the base of what was for- 
merly the first mesa of the Hopi Indians, in northern Arizona; 
and he found similar pigments in graves at Sikyatki, another ruin 
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in the same region. Examples of a similar nature could be 
multiplied. 

In a number of instances it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
decide whether the given bones have been stained accidentally 
by the pigment buried with the body, or whether they have been 
intentionally painted. 

Judging from the references to Indian mortuary customs, 
made by various authors, there were apparently a large number of 
instances in which in addition to, or possibly without, the deposit 
of some pigment with the deceased, the body, or at least the face, 
was painted. If the pigment used was mineral in character, as 
was almost invariably the case, the probability of the bones be- 
coming stained by it after the flesh had decayed cannot be 
excluded. The custom of painting the body is especially well 
described by Lafitau. Speaking of the Indians of New France, 
he says that among them every “ cabane”’ had special individuals 
who took care of the deceased. Those who are thus employed 
“wash the body, oil it, and paint its face and head. 
Sometimes the man while yet living announces his death, arranges 
a feast, and lets himself be washed, oiled, and painted, and bundled 
up still alive into the position which he is to have in the grave.” 

Loskiel gives similar information about the Indians of the 
eastern states and Canada: “Immediately after the death the 
corpse is dressed in a new suit, with the face and shirt painted 
red, and laid upon a mat or skin in the middle of the hut or cot- 
tage.” Charlevoix (VI, p. 107) says that among the Canadian 
Indians “the dead man is painted, enveloped in his best robe, 
and, with his weapon beside him, is exposed at the door of his 
cabin in the posture which he is to preserve in the grave.” Sa- 
gard (III, p. 649), speaking also of more than one northeastern 
tribe and without mentioning any separately, says that “ not only 
are the savages in the habit of painting their faces black when 
any of their relatives dies, but they paint also the face of the 


cadaver.” 
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The Iroquois, according to La Potherie (III, p. 9 et seq.), 
“visit from time to time the burial place, paint the half-rotten 
bodies, change their clothing and rearrange them in the fossa.” 
Morgan also mentions the face-painting of the dead Iroquois. 

All the nations of the upper Missouri, according to Perrin du 
Lac, painted the bodies of their dead warriors with red ocher. 
These tribes comprised the Ricaras, Mandans, Gros-ventres, 
Chugayennes, Sioux, Cayoroas, Tocaninambiches, Tokionakos, 
Pitapahatos, Padaws, Halisanes, Assiniboins, and Crows. The 
custom was witnessed among the Crows as late as 1870 by Col. 
P. W. Norris, Superintendent of the Yellowstone Park (cited by 
Yarrow); and quite as late among the Dakotas by Surgeon L. S. 
Turner, U.S. A. (also cited by Yarrow). ‘The work among the 
Dakotas,” says Dr Turner, “begins as soon as life is extinct. 
The face, neck, and hands are thick-painted with vermilion or a 
species of red earth found in various portions of the Territory.” 

The Creeks practised a similar custom’ and there are indica- 
tions of the former existence of a similar habit among the Omaha. 

Professor Boas informs me that many of the tribes of the 
North and Northwest paint the faces of their dead; he has 
observed the use of other colors than red, though the latter 
predominates. 

As to the Southwest and Mexico, information on this subject 
is very meager, but evidence points to similar practices. 

Bone-painting proper is comparatively rare, or at least much 
less common than the custom of paint interment and of the 
painting of various parts of the corpse. We meet with instances 
of bone-painting proper in Ohio, Florida, and South Carolina, in 
the East ; in California, and possibly in British Columbia, in the 
West and Northwest; in Mexico, and in a few parts of Central 
America and South America. 

In Ohio painted bones were found by Prof. F. W. Putnam 


1 Schoolcraft, v, p. 270. 
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(Turner group mounds) and by Mr W. K. Moorehead. The lat- 
ter writes’ me on the subject as follows: 


“Painted bones have been found in a mound at Omega, Ross 
county, Ohio; in Jackson county mound, Ohio, and in two mounds 
within the corporate limits of Chillicothe. One of the latter was dis- 
covered by Mr Clarence Loveberry, assistant curator of the above [Ohio 
Archeological and Historical] Society. The others were found by 
myself. Near Green Camp, Marion county, Ohio, in a stone grave 
six feet below the surface, Mr Loveberry discovered a skeleton en- 
tirely painted. 

“ All of these were coated with red pigment or ocher, and in nearly 
every case all of the larger bones. There are other instances in which 
just the hands, or the feet, or perhaps the skull were coated. These 
are usually from mounds, either large or small. Bones on which the 
pigment was simply heaped, were clearly distinguished by the sur- 
rounding soil being also stained. 

“T have never observed instances in which skeletons were coated 
with yellow or black paints. (We have found yellow and white mineral 
paints near the hands of skeletons several times. ) 

“We have never found painted bones in stone mounds. They are 
invariably in earth mounds or stone graves.” 


In South Carolina the custom is thus described by Lawson 
(pp. 21, 22): 


“As soon as the party is dead, they lay the corpse upon a piece of 
bark in the sun, seasoning or embalming it with a small root beaten to 
powder, which looks as red as vermilion’®; the same is mixed with 
bear’s oil to beautify the hair and preserve their heads from being 
lousy, it growing plentifully in these parts of America. After the 
carcass has laid a day or two in the sun, they remove and lay it upon 
crotches cut on purpose for the support thereof from the earth, then 
they anoint it all over with the fore-mentioned ingredients of the 
powder of this root, and bear’s oil. When it is so done, they cover it 
very exactly over with bark of the pine or cypress tree, to prevent any 
rain to fall upon it, sweeping the ground very clean all about it. 

* As soon as the flesh grows mellow, and will cleave from the bone, 
they get it off and burn it, making all the bones very clean, then anoint 
them with the ingredients aforesaid, wrapping up the skull (very care- 
fully) in acloth artificially woven with possum’shair. . . . The bones 


1 Letter dated Sept. 21st, 1897. ® Sanguinaria ? 


| 
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they carefully preserve in a wooden box, every year oiling and cleansing 
them ; by these means preserve them for many ages, that you may see 
an Indian in possession of the bones of his grandfather, or some of his 
relations of a longer antiquity.” 


In Florida bone-painting seems to have been practised ex- 
tensively and from an early period. The custom is mentioned in 
this part of the country by Garcilasso de la Vega and by Herrera. 
Romans (p. 88) describes it among the Choctaw as follows: 


“The day [of the burial] being come, the friends and relations as- 
semble near the stage, a fire is made, and the respectable operator, after 
the body is taken down [from the stage on which it has lain for two 
to four months], with his nails tears the remaining flesh off the bones 
and throws it with the entrails into the fire, where it is consumed ; then 
he scrapes the bones and burns the scrapings likewise ; the head being 
painted red with vermilion is with the rest of the bones put into a 
neatly made chest (which for a chief is also made red) and deposited 
in the loft of a hut built for that purpose, and called bone-house ; each 
town has one of these; after remaining here one year or thereabouts, if 
he be a man of any note, they take the chest down, and in an assembly 
of relations and friends they weep once more over him, refresh the 
color of the head, paint the box, and then deposit him to lasting oblivion. 

“An enemy and one who commits suicide is buried under the earth 
as one to be directly forgotten and unworthy of the above ceremonial 
obsequies and mourning.” 


The late Andrew E. Douglass found painted bones near St 
Augustine, Florida.’ 

In California, the custom of bone-painting seems to have been 
practised very extensively. I handled some apparently painted 
California skulls in the National Museum at Washington. Dr 
H. F. ten Kate discovered several painted skeletons in southern 
California (a cave on Espiritu Santo island) and M. Diguet found 
others in the valley of Las Calaveritas. All the specimens from 
this part of the country were painted red; those discovered by 


1 Sanchez Mound, situated about 8 miles north of St Augustine. Over 20 bodies 
found. ‘‘ Each cluster of bones was surmounted by the skull, and the whole mass en- 
crusted with red paint, which discolored the sand an inch around them” (Proceedings 
Am. Assoc, Adv. Sci., 1882, XXxI, p. 587). 
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ten Kate and those which I saw were colored with ocher, while 
Diguet’s specimens were decorated with a paint obtained from 
volcanic ashes. According to M. Diguet (p. 43), the localization 
of the burials in which painted bones are found is restricted 
to “the islands of Espiritu Santo and Cerralbo, and a number of 
localities on the peninsula reaching in a straight line from the 
Gulf of California to the Pacific ocean.” 

Professor Boas informs me that some red skeletons have been 
excavated near Thompson river in British Columbia, but it is 
not certain whether these bones were accidentally stained or in- 
tentionally painted. Inthe collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is a skull (No. 99-1604), of a Clayoquot warrior 
from the west coast of Vancouver island, that is painted out- 
wardly a very dark brown. There are other skulls from the 
Northwest in the collection that show red stains (particularly No. 
99-3047, Copalis, west coast of Washington; Smith), but in these 
intentional painting is doubtful. 

In Mexico, I have never found any color stain on the bones 
of the Tarahumare; however, the Tepehuane region, whence 
came the painted Talayote skeleton described in this paper, ad- 
joins on the south that of the Tarahumare. 

Several of the Tarasco crania from Michoacan (No. 99-175, 
for example) in the Museum collection show red stains, but these 
may be accidental. 

Finally, the Museum collection includes several skulls and 
some bones of ancient Zapotecs and Mixtecs, collected by Mr 
Saville in Oaxaca, and some of these show plain and indubitable 
signs of red painting. 

As to Central America and South America, one of the two 
references to the custom which I have noted concerns the Caribs, 
who, according to Brinton’s Myths of the New World (p. 225, after 
Gumilla), about a year after death cleaned the bones of their dead, 
bleached them, painted them, and wrapped them in odorous bal- 


sams; they were then placed in a wicker basket which was kept 
AM. ANTH.N, S., 3—46 
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suspended from the door of the dwelling. “When the quantity 
of these heirlooms became burdensome, they were removed to 
some inaccessible cavern and stored away with reverential care.” 

The second instance pertains to the Bororos, one of the 
Amazon tribes, who, according to Ehrenreich, bury the body 
about two weeks after death, decorating the head with small red 
feathers and painting the bones red. 

I have thus far found no historical evidence of bone-painting 
in Peru. Among more than five hundred ancient Peruvian crania 
in the American Museum there is but one that shows distinct red 
stains, but these seem to be more accidental than otherwise.’ 

The painting of designs on human skulls requires but few 
words. I have seen but three specimens of this sort, and found 
no mention of others. One of these skulls came from California 
and is preserved in the National Museum at Washington; the 
other was found by Mr H. I. Smith at Lytton, British Columbia, 
and is in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
The design on both these skulls consists of a red cross. It was 
made, in all probability, quite recently by some christianized 
Indians. The third, which I came across recently, is a skull deco- 
rated with brown streaks and made into a stringed musical instru- 
ment. The specimen is preserved in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, and is supposed to be of South American 
Indian origin. Thus far the Museum has no further information.’ 

Beyond this continent painted bones were found especially in 
Crimea (Vasselovski), and in many parts of southwestern Russia 
(Antonowitch, Zaborovski, etc); but they are not restricted to 
Europe. Skulls with painted designs, of quite recent origin, were 
found in Tyrol and are now preserved in the Zuckerkandel col- 


lection in Vienna. 


1 Since this was written, the American Museum of Natural History has received 
the Gaffron collection of skulls from Peru, and one among these (that of a male), from 
the neighborhood of Cuzco (No. 99-3682), shows over large portions of its surface a 
pink incrustation, in all probability the remnant of intentionally applied paint. 

® There is a possibility that this skull is from Africa. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BONE-PAINTING 

Bone-painting among the American aborigines seems most 
probably to be a development of the custom of painting the 
corpse, just as the latter is an extension of the custom of painting 
the living. Paint, particularly red paint, was, and to some extent 
still is, among many American Indians, a part of the warrior’s 
preparation for battle, and it was a mark of fitness, elevation, 
bravery, honor; and some of the tribes honored their distinguished 
dead, or even all their dead, with paint applied for a similar 
object and in more or less the same manner in which it was 
used by the living. The bones of deceased friends were regarded 
with reverence. According to Brinton (op. cit., p. 257), the 
opinion underlying all customs connected with the preservation 
of bones among various American people was “that a part of 
the soul, or one of the souls, dwelt in the bones; that these were 
the seeds which, planted in the earth, or preserved unbroken in 
safe places, would, in time, put on once again a garb of flesh, and 
germinate into living human beings. Language illustrates this 
not unusual theory. The Iroquois word for bone is esken, for 
soul, a¢zsken, literally that which is within the bone (Bruyas, Rad. 
Verborum Irogueorum). In an Athapascan dialect bone is yanz, 
soul z-yane (Buschmann, Athap. Sprachstamm, pp. 182, 188).” 

Yet there may have been instances in which the flesh or the 
bones of the dead were partly or wholly painted for other reasons. 
It is probable that in some instances the paint was considered a 
necessary equipment for the journey to the future world. 
Lafitau (11, 8, p. 388) says that the Indians “applied the paint to 
the head and face in order that the horrors of death should not 
be seen.” According to Professor Boas, among the Chinook, 
who bury their dead mostly in canoes raised above the ground, 
after a time ‘‘the burial place is made good with red paint,” 
which implies that in this tribe such paint is connected with some 
superstition. Finally, according to Bandelier, among the Muysca 


in Bogota, New Granada, bodies painted with red ocher were a 
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sign of deep mourning. The Navaho use red paint largely as 
a protection against sun and wind, and it is not impossible that 
among some tribes paint may have been applied to the dead as 


a preservative. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARCHEOLOGY OF SAGINAW 
VALLEY, MICHIGAN—III 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 


SAGINAW RIVER VALLEY 


SAGINAW COUNTY 


Melbourne Fields.—On August 28, 1890, Mr W. R. McCormick 
informed the writer that there were traces of ancient cornfields 
at Melbourne. 

Carrollton Graves.—At Carrollton, on the west bank of Sagi- 
naw river, the sand-ridge is low and of dark material. On each 
side of the river marsh-land stretches away for miles. In 1893 
Messrs Joseph and William Baird, and Mr Miles Purcell, and in 
1894 Mr Ezra J. Demorest, reported that, when the foundation 
for the salt block in connection with the Bliss mill was being dug, 
human bones were found. 

Hoyt Camp Site.—On the high sandy square now occupied 
by the post office and Hoyt Library in Saginaw, East Side, 
there were found potsherds, numerous chips and flakes of 
chert, and points chipped from the same material for spears, 
arrows, knives, drills, and scrapers. These seemed sufficient to 
indicate that the place was a camp site. Assistance was ren- 
dered in collecting at this place by Mr George Stevens and 
the late Mr Platt R. Bush.’ 


1 Platt Richard Bush, C.E., was born in Pentwater, Michigan, August 3, 1873. 
While professionally a civil engineer, he took a sincere interest in anthropology, giv- 
ing much time in assisting the author in prosecuting excavations, in field work, and 
in drafting plans and maps, as is acknowledged in each case, although he expected no 
compensation and asked no such credit in the published results ; indeed, he evidently 
desired no benefit other than the inward satisfaction of furthering knowledge of 
archeology. By his untimely death on October 4, 1898, anthropology lost a sincere 
friend as well as an active and generous constituent. 
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Warner Grave.—A human skeleton was found on the eastern 
side of Saginaw river, in the City of Saginaw, where the 
Cincinnati, Saginaw, and Mackinaw railroad passes through 
a sand-ridge at a point about one hundred and fifty feet east of 
the river, and directly north of the railroad switch. Here the 
black surface sand overlies a clay subsoil. About 1888 the mass 
of human bones was found resting on the subsoil at a depth of 
about two feet in the sand. It was entirely surrounded by a 
sandy material resembling in color red brick mortar with a slight 
purple shade. Some potsherds were found with it. 

Lee Graves.—Human skeletons were found in the sand-ridge 
on the eastern side of the Saginaw river at the foot of Hoyt 
street. This was reported, about 1886, by workmen engaged in 
laying pipes in the street in front of the Lee mill. 

McCoskry Camp Site.—Potsherds marked by cord impressions 
have been found on lot 10, block 26, Emerson’s addition to the 
City of Saginaw, the second lot south of Meredith street on the 
ridge east of the bayou and Jefferson avenue. These would 
seem to indicate a small camp site. 

Brooks Graves.—A number of human skeletons were found in 
the highest part of the sand-ridge located on lot 13, block 47, 
Emerson’s addition to the City of Saginaw. The lot, which is 
owned by Mr George B. Brooks, is situated south of Meredith 
street and east of the river and Washington avenue. It was 
reported by Mr Brooks in 1894 that the skeletons were found 
several years earlier in excavating for the cellar of the house and 
that they were resting extended upon their backs, the heads 
lying in a small circle, with the bodies radiating from the central 
point. 

Wright Graves.—A number of human skeletons were found 
at the base of the sand-ridge near the western end of the Middle 
Bridge. This was reported, about 1883, by Mr Guy Kennedy, 
who stated that the discovery was made by workmen while lay- 


ing water-pipes. 
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Saginaw Grave.'—A human skeleton was found about 1886, 
on the western side of the river, across the road to the west from 
the Court Street depot. This was near the site of Fort Saginaw 
and the first Saginaw trading-post. The place is at the base of 
the slope from a high ridge to the river. Mr Zachariah Baskin, 
captain of police, reported all the facts about the grave. It was 
one foot below the original soil, which had here been covered by 
about three feet of filling since the establishment of the city. 
The head was south, the foot north. A copper kettle, parts of 
a gun, glass moccasin beads, rings, and two metal bracelets 
prove this burial to be one of those made since the advent of the 
whites. One of the bracelets is small, as if for the wrist, while 
the other is large enough for the upper arm and shows impres- 
sions of a feather or feathers in the copper salts which incrust it. 
The bracelets seem to be made of an ailoy plated with silver, 
and were doubtless purchased from French traders, probably 
within the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Tik-wak-baw-hawning.—According to the Hestory of Saginaw 
County (p. 772), ‘‘ The territory embraced in the township of 
Buena Vista was called by the aborigines Tik-wak-baw-hawning, 
or Hickory place, ’’ and (p. 592) ‘‘ was bounded on the north by 
Waig-hawning creek.”’ 

Germain Village Site.—About opposite the site of the Sagi- 
naw grave, on the crest of the sand-ridge following the bank 
along the eastern side of the Curt Emerson bayou, were found 
evidences of a village site. These were mainly on the land of 
Mr Edward Germain, lot 50 of Hoyt’s subdivision of the James 
Riley reservation of the City of Saginaw. A few evidences were 
found on the lots, parallel to this, of Messrs W. G. Gage and W. 
H. Clark lying next north, and of Messrs E. T. and Clarence Judd 
lying next south. We have no data from the lots farther south- 
ward until the Ayres camp site is reached about an eighth of a mile 


1See Saginaw Evening News, June 1, 1888, and American Antiquarian, vol. 


x1, No. 4, 1889, p. 249. 
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away. It is possible that these two places were parts of a con- 
tinuous village site. The brow of the hill at this point is one 
hundred and thirty-eight feet east of the bank of the bayou. The 
clay subsoil is reached at a depth of about ten feet. Above it isa 
stratum of gravel, and on that a layer of light yellow sand over 
which lies the surface soil—a black sandy mold. In places the 
black soil fills depressions in the light sand, suggesting that they 
were storage pits or graves in which all traces of bones have 
vanished, leaving only the darker soil in the surrounding stratum 
of light sand. On the surface along this ridge there have been 
found numerous chipped points for spears, arrows, and knives, 
as well as potsherds, a sandstone tablet bearing incised lines, and 
an unfinished bird-shaped object. The last specimen had been 
pecked into form, but was polished only in places. In the refuse 
from the Germain graves, which may have come from the Ger- 
main village site rather than from these graves, were found a 
chipped chert arrowpoint, a piece of antler cut diagonally across 
to form a wedge-shaped implement (perhaps a wedge or club- 
head), and a broken gorget. Assistance was rendered in collect- 
ing at this site by Mr Fred Lange and Mr Charles Tiebs. 

Germain Graves.—Three masses of human bones have been 
found by the writer on Mr Germain’s lot, at intervals of about 
thirty feet along the crest of the ridge, and another mass was 
procured approximately the same distance back from the most 
northerly of these three. All of them had been plowed out, 
so that the particulars of burial were lost. The bones were soft 
and chalky ; some of them were colored by a material resembling 
red brick mortar with a slight purple shade, similar to that found 
in the Warner grave. 

A skull, with cuts along the left parietal, was procured 
through the courtesy of Mr William Glover Gage, who obtained 
it from this place. 

In 1893 Mr Orla Milligan reported that he had found bones 


here. I am indebted to him for these specimens, which proved 
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to be human and represented at least four individuals, two of 
whom were children. One of the skeletons was undisturbed, 
and Mr Milligan removed it, reporting that it was found resting 
upon the back at full length, with the head toward the east. 
The arms were straight and extended slightly away from the 
sides of the body. Between the arm-bones and the ribs were 
five chipped points of stone. There were traces of a wooden 
box surrounding the skeleton, but no nails were found. 

Workmen unearthed and reported skeletons of eight individ. 
uals at this place. They said iron knives were found with some 
of them. 

Mr Charles H. Tiebs, the gardener for Mr Clarence Judd, 
reported that he found four more skeletons at a point in Mr 
Judd’s garden about two hundred feet along the ridge on the 
second lot tothe southward. The specimens found in the refuse 
from the Germain graves have been mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the Germain village site. 

Germain Mounds.—Eight mounds were formerly situated on 
the Germain lot, but these were farther back from the bayou 
than the graves, and were beyond the sand-ridge. They rested 
directly upon the clay subsoil; all were of rectangular form and 
approximately one foot in height. They were composed largely 
of clay. The natural surface soil near them is vegetal mold. 

Nothing has been found in these mounds to prove that they 
were made by the Indians, while cut iron nails and the fact that 
recruits for the Civil War camped in this vicinity suggest that 
they may possibly be the remains of temporary structures 
erected by the soldiers. Further evidence cannot now be 
obtained, as the mounds have all been destroyed. 

No. 1 (9) was four hundred and three feet east of the Curt 
Emerson bayou, or two hundred and sixty-five feet beyond the 
Germain graves and forty-two feet south of the northern boun- 
dary of the lot. The mound was ten feet four inches long, east 


and west, by seven feet three inches wide. It was explored and 
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found to be made of burned clay interspersed with ashes and 
bits of charcoal to a depth of one foot. Below this was a lime- 
like substance and ashes in which were found bits of bone. 
Some of these bones were greenish in color, but no copper was 
found with them. There were also found some cut iron nails, 
and a soft red stone possibly used for paint. The soil showed 
no evidence of disturbance below a depth of about eighteen 
inches. 

No. 2 (8) was twelve feet west of No. 4 and sixty-two feet 
five inches south of the northern boundary of the lot. It was six 
feet six inches long, east and west, by six feet wide. A hole to 
the southeast suggested the origin of the material of this mound. 

No. 3 (6) was forty-four feet east of the nearest part of No. 
1 and forty-two feet eight inches south of the northern boundary 
of the lot. The corners were much rounded by erosion and a 
longitudinal depression extended down its center. It was ten 
feet eight inches long, east and west, by seven feet four inches 
wide. 

No. 4 (7) was directly south of No. 3 and fifty-two feet nine 
inches south of the northern boundary of the lot. The corners 
formed right angles. It was six feet six inches long, east and 
west, by four feet six inches wide. 

No. 5 was thirty-eight feet east of No. 3 and forty-three feet 
seven inches south of the northern boundary of the lot. The 
eastern end was rounded and slightly higher in the center than 
other parts of the mound. It was twelve feet two inches long, 
east and west, by five feet ten inches wide. White ashes, char- 
coal, burned bone, baked clay, and an iron nail were found in 
this mound. 

No. 6 (4) was forty-six feet east of No. 4 and fifty-four feet 
eight inches south of the northern boundary of the lot. It was 
nine feet long, east and west, by six feet eight inches wide. 
There was a hole, recently dug, at the west which had greatly 


Injured the mound. 
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No. 7 (3) was thirty-eight feet east of No. 5 and forty-eight 
feet ten inches south of the northern boundary of the lot. It 
was eleven feet eight inches long, north and south, by eight feet 
two inches wide. The corners were much eroded. 

No. 8 (2) was fifty-two feet five inches east of No. 7, forty- 
two feet one inch south of the northern boundary of the lot, and 
seventy-seven feet two inches west of the nearest point of Wash- 
ington avenue. It was ten feet nine inches long, north and 
south, by six feet wide. 

Hoyt Mounds.—According to oral reports by Mr William 
H. Clark, jr, there were mounds resembling the Germain 
mounds, which he had seen east of them, in Hoyt Park, on the 
brow of the clay ridge where it descends to the bayou to the 
east of it. These, however, were destroyed, by so-called land- 
scape gardeners who graded Hoyt Park, instead of being pre- 
served in the park as objects of historic interest. 

Ayres Camp Site.—A camp site was located on the ridge 
which lies east of and parallel to the southern end of the Curt 
Emerson bayou, only about an eighth of a mile south of the 
Germain village site and possibly formed the southern end of 
the latter. At present, however, we have no evidence of this 
from the space between the Germain village site and the northern 
end of lot 49 of the James Riley reservation of the City of Sagi- 
naw. South of here evidence is most frequently found on the 
slope of the ridge rising from the Curt Emerson bayou, but 
enough has been seen to suggest that the full width of the ridge 
was inhabited as far east as the slope which descends to the 
second bayou east of the river. The ridge terminates at the 
little creek which flows out of the second bayou with a semi- 
circular sweep and discharges into the southern end of the Curt 
Emerson bayou. This ridge is mainly of clay with a surface 


soil of black loam, but along the western slope the surface soil is 
dark sand which is sometimes shifted by the wind. The under- 
lying material at this part of the ridge is a light-colored, fine- 
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grained gravel. The site was probably a specially fortunate one 
for an Indian camp, since the border of the Curt Emerson bayou 
as late as 1880 was an excellent hunting-ground for woodcocks, 
ducks, and similar game, while the adjacent waters were un- 
usually well supplied with pickerel, bass, and other fish. Burned 
and crackled fire-stones, one of which was fractured; flakes of 
chert, some of which were from the outer surface of concretions 
(and one of these has secondary chipping along one edge sufficient 
to indicate that it was a flake knife); a chipped fragment of a 
battered, water-worn piece of chert; potsherds, and chipped 
points have been found here. 

Ayres Mound,.'—A mound was located at the Ayres village site 
on lot 43 of the James Riley reservation in the City of Saginaw, 
directly south of Court street. It was on the highest part of the 
clay ridge, some distance back from the sandy brow which fol- 
lows the eastern bank of the Curt Emerson bayou, two hundred 
and eighty feet from the bayou and near Washington avenue. 

Although not a large mound, this was a typical example of 
the low, dome-shaped mounds found in Saginaw valley. It was 
about thirty-four feet in diameter and eighteen inches in height. 
There is no doubt that it was once of greater altitude, and that 
it has been slowly reduced by erosion. In 1889 this mound, 
being covered with grass and flowers, had much the appearance 
of a neglected flower bed. The lot was then, as it is yet, 
covered by an apparently primeval forest of oak, elm, maple, 
walnut, and other trees. On the northwestern edge of the 
mound stood an oak seven feet four inches in circumference, 
which, having grown since the mound was built, showed that 
the structure was not recent. 

Mr Charles W. Grant, residing on the lot next northward, 


'Smith (Harlan I.), ‘‘ Primitive Remains in the Saginaw Valley, Michigan. The 
Ayres Mound”; The Archeologist, vol. 1, No. 3, March, 1893, pp. 51-53. See also 
the same article, slightly condensed and revised, in Zhe Saginaw Evening News, 
April 15, 1893. Zhe Saginaw Courter-Herald, May 6 and 12, 1893, also gives an 
abstract, 
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was the first to call attention to this mound. Permission to ex- 
plore the work was granted the writer, early in April, 1892, by 
Mr E. R. Ayres, who then owned the land. At that time the 
mound was. photographed preparatory to beginning its excava- 
tion. A trench was dug down to undisturbed earth along the 
western edge of the southern half of the mound, and was carried 
eastward, covering the entire southwestern quarter of the work; 
that is, all the soil and other materials that had been placed by 
the builders were removed and examined. From the middle of 
the mound a narrow trench was continued eastward through it, 
exhibiting a cross-section of the entire mound. Returning some 
months later to complete the excavation, it was found that in 
the meantime the remaining part of the structure had been 
destroyed. 

The first layer of the mound, just below the sod, was about 
nineteen inches thick and composed of a dark, sandy mold, 
which could not be distinguished from the surface soil of the 
surrounding woods. Below this was a layer, varying from an 
inch to four inches in thickness, composed of black soil partly 
burned and thickly mixed with particles of charcoal. Between 
this layer of black material and the original surface of the clay 
below was a stratum of white ashes, which varied in width from 
a thin streak to two inches. Intermingled with the ashes were 
some large pieces of charcoal; and below this ash layer, with no 
black surface mold intervening, was the original clay of the ridge 
which had been burned in places almost to the hardness of brick. 
This layer of burned clay hada maximum thickness of about five 
inches, and below it there were no indications of previous dis- 
turbance by man. 

It would seem possible that at the time the mound was built 
a fire had been made upon the ground, and that this burned the 
clay forming the first layer, consumed any carbonaceous surface 


mold that may have existed, and produced the ashes which 


formed the second stratum. Dark earth, possibly thrown on 
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among the remains of the fire, formed the third layer, above 
which surface mold was gradually deposited by natural means. 

In the ash layer at a point about eight inches west of the 
center stake was found a single copper bead. This bead is 
spherical, measures about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
and is so much corroded that no metallic copper can be seen even 
by scratching the surface deeply. 

Ten feet west of the center stake and about fourteen inches 
south, was discovered, in the black layer, a chipped leaf-shaped 
chert point, and four feet south of this a scraper, chipped from 
a flake of chert, was found in the surface soil. In the black 
layer were many pieces of burned and crackled diabase and other 
hard rock. These were probably fire-stones which had been 
used in the old hearths to support pottery kettles and which 
were accidentally taken up with the earth used in forming the 
mound. Here also were found large pieces of chert concre- 
tions, such as occur in situ near Bay Port and which were so much 
used by the aborigines of the whole valley for material from 
which to fashion their implements. These were all much 
burned. In the surface layer were found many pieces of this 
chert which had not been burned and which showed scars where 
flakes had been removed, probably for the manufacture of knives 
and arrowpoints. Many scrapers and flake knives were also 
found in this surface layer, all showing concentric structure. All 
the chipped implements found in or near the mound were made 
of what appears to be this same concretionary chert. 

In the narrow trench, about nineteen inches east of the center 
stake and in the black layer, were found two fragments of pottery 
about half an inch in thickness and coated with a black layer on 
what had been the inside of the pot, while the outer part was ocher 
in color. The material was thickly mixed with quartz grains. 
The outer surface of the dish had been ornamented with slight 


depressions placed at regular intervals of about a quarter of an 


inch; these were apparently made with some sharp instrument. 
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In the surface layer, near the eastern border of the mound, a 
fragment of.a finely polished celt blade of greenish argillite was 
found. 

Ayres Graves.—About 1890, while digging for the foundation 
of the salt block in connection with the Ayres mill, about three 
hundred feet west of the Ayres mound and one hundred and 
eighty feet from the bank of the bayou, workmen came upon a 
number of human skeletons. These were unusually deep, being 
over four feet below the surface. The wind has piled the light 
sand in long dunes in this vicinity and may have deposited an 
accumulation of soil above the surface of the graves. Among 
the bones of these’skeletons were found bear-teeth, deer-bones, 
and similar kitchen refuse. From the large number of fish- 
bones found one might conclude that these people took advan- 
tage of the resources of this locality near the bayou and that 
much of their subsistence was obtained from its waters. It isa 
noteworthy fact that no implements of defense or utensils for 
domestic use were discovered with the remains, while at the 
Ayres mound, only three hundred feet distant, such objects 
were found. 


(Saginaw County to be continued.) 


RECENT PROGRESS IN ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE 
FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM’ 


By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


In a previous number of the American Anthropologist’ I 
presented a statement which covered the history of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum from its 
beginning to March of 1g00. I shall now review the work of the 
department from the latter date to the present time. Inasmuch 
as the Field Columbian Museum begins its fiscal year on the first 
of October, I may consider the activities of the department from 
March, 1900, to October of the same year, and then review the 
work for the present year. I shall speak first of the accessions 
resulting from the various expeditions, and of other new material 
which has been procured by gift or purchase; and later, of the 
work of installation in the Museum. 


ACCESSIONS 


MARCH—OCTOBER, 1900 


The most notable gift during this period was that of a large 
collection of Swiss-lake relics, presented by Vice-President Ryer- 
son. This collection was obtained from a private collector in 
Berne, who had personally obtained the objects after many years 
of exploration in various Swiss lakes. The collection comprises 
over one thousand specimens, embracing all the various cate- 
gories of objects usually found in a Swiss-lake collection of this 
magnitude. Inasmuch as the Museum possessed practically no 


1 Read before Section H, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Denver Meeting, August, Igor. 

*** The Department of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum—A Review 
of Six Years,” vol. 2 (N. s.), April-June, 1900. 
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collections representing prehistoric Europe, this gift by Mr Ryer- 
son was most acceptable. 

From the British Museum there were acquired by exchange 
sixty-six selected specimens illustrating the prehistoric archeology 
of England down to and including the Bronze age. With the 
Ryerson collection of Swiss-lake relics, and with this small col- 
lection from England, it is felt that a beginning has been made 
toward procuring from Europe material necessary in illustrating 
its prehistoric archeology. 

The department also obtained, by exchange from the Museum 
of Liverpool, a carefully selected collection of specimens from 
Egypt illustrating the processes of manufacture of flint imple- 
ments. These specimens are similar to those described by Pro- 
fessor Forbes in a paper on ‘‘ A Collection of Stone Implements 
from an Ancient Egyptian Mine.”’ 

To the already extensive and valuable collection of objects 
illustrating the life of the Romans, was added very important ob- 
jects obtained in behalf of the Museum by Mr E. E. Ayer. This 
collection consists of sixteen mural paintings and additional speci- 
mens of bronze, all from the villa of Bosco Reale. These late 
additions, together with other bronze and glass objects, includ- 
ing two great bronze bathtubs, probably the finest specimens 
ever found in Italy, make the collection from this interesting villa 
a notable one. The thanks of all American classical scholars are 
due to Mr Ayer for the untiring energy which he has shown in 
obtaining this collection. 

Turning to America, in addition to the acquisitions already 
mentioned in the paper on the department, above cited, there 
was obtained by Mr D. G. Elliott, Curator of Zodlogy, as mem- 
ber of the Harriman expedition, a very large and well-preserved 
totem-pole from old Tongas, a Tlingit village in southern Alaska. 
Inasmuch as the Museum was already in possession of three 
large totem-poles from neighboring Haida villages, this Tlingit 


column is a welcome addition. 
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During the months of May, June, and July, the Curator of 
the department made an extended journey among several west- 
ern Indian reservations, with a view to more extended work in 
the future. During the trip, however, more than two thousand 
objects were collected, illustrating more or less perfectly the fol- 
Jowing tribes: Arapaho, Shoshoni, Ute and Paiute, Pomo, Hupa, 
Klamath, Makah, Nez Percé, Assiniboin, Yankton, Sisseton, and 
Cut-head Sioux. The majority of these tribes had not previously 
been represented in the department, consequently the collection 
as a whole may be regarded as one of the most notable acquisi- 
tions of material made by it in recent years. Naturally, many 
reservations visited did not afford exceptional opportunities for 
collecting, owing to the greatly changed conditions of the Indians; 
while on other reservations, such as the Wind River in Wy- 
oming, the Ute in Washington, and the two Sioux reservations in 
Montana, extensive collections were made, and on all the other 
reservations, as a rule, important collections were obtained. It 
is interesting in this connection also to note the fact that, on 
certain of these reservations where much valuable material was 
secured, no museum collections had ever been gathered. 

During this western trip of the Curator a visit was paid to an 
extensive and interesting aboriginal stone quarry in eastern cen- 
tral Wyoming. Photographs and sketches were made of the 
main features of the quarry, and a large collection, including ham- 
merstones and tools of various kinds, and a full series of flakes, 
cores, and rejectage illustrative of the processes of manufacture 
of flint implements, was gathered. 

In the previous account emphasis was laid on the results of 
the systematic attempt, which had been made possible through 
the great generosity of Mr Stanley McCormick, to provide a 
faithful museum exhibit from the Hopi Indians of Arizona, and 
attention was called to the fact that a series of explorations were 
about to be undertaken which would give the department ade- 


quate collections of the fictile ware and other grave-products of 
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the prehistoric Hopi. With this in view, Mr C. L. Owen spent 
eight months in Arizona, where he conducted a series of excava- 
tions in the ancient cemeteries of the ruins of Sikyatki, Awatobi, 
and Mishongnovi, all lying within sight of the present Hopi 
pueblos. He then proceeded about sixty miles north and exca- 
vated in the ancient town of Kish-u-u. This village, it may be 
said, plays a prominent part in the legendary history of certain 
Hopi clans, and from a spring near this ruin water is obtained 
for use in certain Oraibi ceremonies. Asa result of Mr Owen's 
work in Arizona some twenty-five hundred prehistoric specimens 
were added to the Hopi collections, most of them being earthen 
vessels of the so-called yellow-ware type. The locality which 
yielded the most important collection was that of Old Mishong. 
novi, the ruins of which lie just under the shadow of and half- 
way down the mesa on which the present village of the same 
name is situated. In addition to the material procured by exca- 
vation Mr Owen acquired a large quantity of purely ethnological 
material, which is of the highest importance in making more 
complete the already extensive Hopi collections. This material 
consists for the greater part of Katcina masks not hitherto repre- 
sented in the collections, and of ¢zkus, or Katcina dolls, the 
majority of which are never made under ordinary conditions. 


OCTOBER, 1I900—OCTOBER, 


The energies of the department in the acquisition of new ma- 
terial during the present year have been exclusively confined to 
the North American continent. 

Early in January, Mr Simms, Assistant Curator, undertook a 
journey in the Southwest, which lasted three months, and which 
had for its object the acquiring of specimens among tribes of 
the Piman and Yuman stocks, which, at that time, were unrepre- 
sented in the collections of the department. Mr Simms visited, 
in order, the Walapai, Mohave, Yuma, Pima, Maricopa, and 


Papago tribes, to each of which he devoted sufficient time to 
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make as extensive and representative a collection as is possible 
under the present changed conditions. From all of them he ob- 
tained some material, and from the majority large representative 
collections which will ultimately prove of great importance ina 
comparative study of the tribes of the Southwest. 

In the previous paper mention also was given of two visits 
which the Curator had made to the Pomo Indians of California, 
and of his meeting there with Dr J. W. Hudson, who had become 
deeply interested in the Pomo, and who had made what Profes- 
sor Mason has declared, in a recent number of this journal, to 
be ‘‘ the best scientific collection of basketry known to the writer 
from any people on earth.’’’ I was impressed at the time with 
Dr Hudson’s knowledge of the ethnology of the Pomo, and he 
seemed, in my estimation, to possess in an eminent degree the 
qualities which would fit him to conduct an extended series of 
investigations among the native tribes of California. Having this 
in mind, I succeeded in engaging the services of Dr Hudson 
for the Museum in January of the present year, and after a pre- 
liminary visit to Chicago, he returned to California and began 
his work. Up to the present time he has covered most thor- 
oughly the various tribes of the Mariposan and Moquelumnan 
stocks, and is now at work among the Pujunan. The material 
forwarded by Dr Hudson to date has been very great in quan- 
tity, and in character of the highest interest and value. Along 
with the acquisition of his great collection he has been an inde- 
fatigable investigator, and has done much work in obtaining 
linguistic and other ethnologic data. 

To conduct work on the four Shahaptian reservations, already 
referred to, Dr M. L. Miller, Instructor in Anthropology in the 
University of Chicago, was chosen. Dr Miller, before his return 
to Chicago, will have spent between five and six months in the 
field. Not all the material obtained by him has yet been received 
at the Museum; but, judging from the character and quantity of 
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that which has been received, his investigations have been emi- 
nently successful. Necessarily it is not possible to do more than 
to characterize in the most general terms the various collections 
which Dr Miller has made, although the temptation to speak in 
detail concerning many of the objects is very great. The im. 
portance of the collection may perhaps best be illustrated by 
citing the fact that he has procured fourteen very old buckskin 
garments in good condition, and that he has obtained four very 
old buffalo parfleches with deeply incised ornamentation. Such 
specimens are today so rare as to be almost unobtainable. 

To supplement the collection made by Mr Simms from the 
Piman and Yuman stocks of Arizona, Mr Owen devoted the 
month of April and part of May to the White Mountain Apache 
reservation for the purpose of gathering a collection representa- 
tive of this interesting and important Apache band. The collec- 
tion obtained aggregates over five hundred specimens, and is of 
special value from the fact that it contains a large number of the 
painted poncho-like shirts of the medicine-men of the Apache— 
specimens so rare that even hitherto they have been practically 
unobtainable. In addition to these garments Mr Owen collected 
a large amount of other ceremonial paraphernalia of the Apache, 
together with objects representing their everyday life. 

In connection with this work among the Apache, plans were 
made enabling Mr Owen to spend the month of September 
among the Navaho, for the purpose of gathering a representative 
collection to supplement the not inconsiderable Navaho collec- 
tion already in the Museum. It thus becomes apparent that 
with the material which the Museum already possessed from the 
collections of Mr Ayer and others, with the acquisition made by 
Mr Simms from the tribes of the Piman and Yuman stocks, and 
with the collections made or to be made by Mr Owen among the 
Apache and Navaho, the non-pueblo tribes of the Southwest will 


be represented in a comprehensive manner. 
The months of May and June were spent by the Curator of 
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the department in Oklahoma, where he visited the Osage, the 
Pawnee, and the Wichita, obtaining from the three tribes about 
seven hundred objects. This was not to be wondered at, how. 
ever, as these three tribes are extremely conservative, and, al- 
though they have long been in contact with the whites and have 
had access to considerable sums of money (especially the Osage, 
who are often spoken of as the richest of all of the American In- 
dians), they were found to retain many ancient customs, and a 
careful search of the three reservations brought to light a large 
number of objects which had survived from the buffalo days of 
from twenty to more than a hundred years ago. Among the di- 
versified categories of objects procured, of noteworthy interest 
are sixteen ancient buffalo-shields and a hitherto unobtainable 
sacred bundle of the Osage, together with a painted buffalo robe 
and many ancient ceremonial feast-mats and woven bags; from 
the Pawnee, a warrior’s sacred bundle, a sacred medicine-stone, 
several ceremonial drums, and an unusually interesting and in- 
structive series of games were gathered. From the Wichita, 
probably the most interesting objects collected were three 
painted buffalo hides. 

To supplement the Northwest Coast collections, which, while 
very extensive and complete for certain localities and for certain 
tribes of the Northwest, are inadequate for other tribes, the ser- 
vice of Dr Newcombe is engaged in collecting specimens among 
the Haida of Queen Charlotte islands. The chief results of this 
work which have so far been received, consist of elaborately 
carved totem-poles and interesting specimens of carvings from 


houses, graves, etc. 

Although a small acquisition, perhaps no single specimen was 
so highly prized as that consisting of two shields which were pur- 
chased from J. R. Roddy, a local dealer in Indian relics. These 
shields proved to be the identical specimens figured by Cushing 
in his article on ‘‘ Zufii Fetishes,’’ in the Second Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. These shields, according to Cushing, 
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were the fetishes of the Zufii Priesthood of the Bow. On one 
is portrayed the Knife-feathered monster, while on the other is 
the picture of a mountain lion and of the thunderbird. Realiz. 
ing the sacredness of these two ancient specimens, I was curious 
to learn how they had fallen into the possession of atrader. | 
was informed by Mr Roddy that he obtained them from the well- 
known curio establishment of Jacob Gold at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. Mr Gold informed me recently that he obtained them 
from some Santa Ana Indians, who, in turn, claimed that they 
had obtained them from the Apache, the latter declaring that 
they had secured them when on a raid against the Zufi. A 
comparison of the two shields with the drawings made over twenty 
years ago by Cushing reveals the extreme care which he had used 
in making his sketches. With the exception of a lightning sym- 
bol on one of the shields, both drawings had been made with 
remarkable accuracy; even the holes in the shields and the 
thongs had been represented correctly. 

Also from Mr Roddy was purchased a small collection of 
about one hundred objects which he had gathered from time to 
time during his many years of close intercourse with the Winne- 
bago. Among the many valuable objects in this collection is a 
very large double-headed drum of buffalo hide, together with 
four colored supports used for suspending the drum above the 
ground. Also of interest in this collection is a large series of 
beautiful wooden bowls, all highly polished from long use. 

From the fact that the department had come into possession 
of an extensive series of games, a special] effort was made by cor- 
respondence to collect games of tribes not already represented 
in the Museum. The result showed a gratifying interest on the 
part of a large number of Indian agents and school superinten- 
dents on various reservations in the United States and Canada. 
It is now believed that the department is in possession of the 
most diversified and extensive collection of American games to 


be found in any museum. 
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Turning from the ethnological acquisitions of recent months 
to those in the field of archeology, it is a pleasure to record, first, 
the fact that through the continued interest shown in the de- 
partment by Mr Stanley McCormick, the well-known collection 
of Mr Frank Wattron, Sheriff of Navaho county, Arizona, was 
obtained. This collection consists of three thousand objects, 
mainly of prehistoric Hopi pottery, and was gathered under Mr 
Wattron’s supervision. It comprises an extensive amount of 
material from the ruins of Sikyatki, San Cosmos, Round Valley, 
Mesa Redondo, Hawikuh, and Bitta Hoochie, all of these ruins 
lying between the present Hopi villages and the pueblo of Zufii. 
This, it is believed, is the largest private collection ever formed 
in this region, and, owing to its value and importance in the 
study of archeology, forms one of the most notable gifts in the 
history of the department. In connection with this acquisition 
may be considered the further work and exploration which, with 
funds also provided by Mr McCormick, Mr Owen has been con- 
ducting among the ancient Hopi ruins during the last four 
months. The work of exploration this year has been practically 
confined to an extensive series of cemeteries lying near the foot 
of and on the western side of the East Mesa. They were no. 
doubt the burial grounds of the ancient town of Walpi, which. 
formerly occupied a site near by. The graves yielded an unusu-. 
ally interesting amount of material, comprising some fifteen 
hundred earthenware vessels, a large number of utensils and or- 
naments of bone and stone, and over a thousand dahos or prayer- 
sticks. On account of the wide range of the dahos secured from 
the graves, and their good state of preservation, it may not un- 
reasonably be expected that this acquisition will form one of the 
most important ever made in any ruin of Tusayan. Among the 
stone objects unearthed by Mr Owen among the graves of Walpi 
were six painted stone slabs which were identified by the priests. 
as the reredos of an ancient altar. Besides the work performed 


at Walpi, Mr Owen conducted excavations in three other small 
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ruins; these yielded good results, as many specimens of great in- 
terest were recovered. Mr Owen also made many additions to 
the Hopi ethnological collection, especially masks, dolls, and a 
large number of specimens illustrating various phases of Hopi 
religion. With the addition of this summer’s investigations 
among the ruins, the Museum will possess between seven and 
eight thousand pieces of prehistoric Hopi pottery, the majority 
of which are decorated with interesting symbolic figures. 

Mention was made, in the former review of the department, 
of a collection which had been secured from the Wyman Broth- 
ers, consisting almost entirely of copper and stone implements 
representing the prehistoric archeology of Wisconsin. During 
the year an additional collection was obtained from these well- 
known collectors, comprising some three hundred specimens of 
copper and about a thousand stone implements from Wisconsin. 
Of the stone implements the most remarkable is a very large and 
beautiful stone axe, in good state of preservation, containing a 
number of parallel grooves running from end to end. The Mu- 
seum was in possession of similar axes, but none of such size 
or interest asthisone. The addition of the copper objects makes 
a total of about eight hundred from the Wisconsin region. 

In addition to the copper and stone of the Wisconsin collec- 
tion, there were six historic wampum belts, all well authenticated 
and of known origin, the best one being the so-called Oneida 
belt. 

In May, Dr Phillips again volunteered his services to the de- 
partment, and for the third time returned to the region of Mill 
Creek, southern Illinois, where he had been engaged in attempt- 
ing the solution of the many problems presented in connection 
with the work of the department at this remarkable quarry. Dr 
Phillips concluded his work, reaching, it is believed, some inter- 
esting and important discoveries. He also visited and made suf- 
ficiently large and comprehensive collections from two quarries 


about thirty miles north of Mill Creek, as well as the great 
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novaculite quarries near Hot Springs, Arkansas, where material 
was gathered to supplement that already in the Museum. 

The months of August and September of last year were spent 
by the Curator in Europe, where he visited the museums of 
France and Italy and attended the Paris Exposition as a national 
delegate to the Congrés Internationale d’ Ethnologie et d’ Arché- 
ologie Préhistorique. He also visited the region of the mega- 
lithic monuments in Brittany and the Etruscan tombs of Corneto 
in Italy. In July of this year the Curator witnessed the Chey- 
enne Sun-dance ceremony, and, in August, the Mishongnovi and 
Walpi rites of the Snake and Antelope societies of the Hopi. 


INSTALLATION 


Within the present limits of the space at the command of the 
department, it is practically impossible longer to adhere to the 
geographical arrangement in the installation of the material in 
the various groups of peoples. The attempt is still made, how- 
ever, to confine collections from definite geographic areas within 
single or adjoining halls. To retain this scheme necessitated 
great changes in the Edward E. Ayer Hall, the collections of 
which, during the year, have been entirely reinstalled in new 
cases and is now confined to the tribes of the Algonquian, 
Siouan, and Shoshonean stocks. The acquisition of the large 
amount of material from California necessitated the assignment of 
an entire hall to this region, but it has been found that even this 
space will not suffice. 

The increase in the collections from the non-pueblo tribes of 
the Southwest also demanded that an entire hall be devoted to 
their exposition; consequently the two halls which formerly had 
been devoted to South America were vacated, one being assigned 
to California objects and the other to those from the non-pueblo 
tribes of the Southwest. It then became necessary to find space 
for the South American collections, and in connection with 


this necessity it is interesting to note a further advance in the 
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department, which has for its object the simplification and unifi- 
cation of the department’s aims. In my former paper I spoke of 
the abandonment of the collections occupying the so-called Co- 
lumbus Memorial Halls for the reason that they did not appear to 
fall within the scope of anthropology. This left within the limits 
of the department three other halls, the contents of which also 
did not appear to come within the scope of the department, viz., 
two halls devoted to textile industries and one to ceramics, 
The textile halls were vacated and the exhibit abandoned, and 
in them were placed the ethnological collections from South 
America. The third large hall made vacant by the removal of 
the Columbus Memorial collections was occupied exclusively by 
the collections of prehistoric Hopi pottery. 

The former office of the Curator was renovated, and in it has 
now been installed the collection of American games. The ad- 
joining hall, formerly occupied by several large cases of musical 
instruments, was also vacated, the instruments having been re- 
turned to their proper places. This hall is now used for the 
temporary exposition of new or loan exhibits. A special room 
for this purpose has long been desired, and the facilities now 
offered for the immediate and temporary exposition of small col- 
lections is of obvious benefit. 

The work of reinstallation of the collections devoted to the 
Northwest Coast, before referred to, has been completed, and 
they now occupy cases of uniform size, filling two halls. The 
classification and reinstallation was entirely by tribes. To one of 
the halls has been added a large group of seven figures made 
from life casts, representing the various house industries of one 
of the Salish tribes of Puget sound; while the other hall contains 
a large ceremonial group from the Kwakiutl Indians of Vancou- 
ver island. 

Naturally in connection with the more important acquisitions 
during the last sixteen months, and in connection with the in- 
stallation of the department, much work has been accomplished 
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along various other lines, which has taxed to the utmost the re- 
sources of the staff. Certain phases of this work are not without 
interest, but lack of space does not allow mention of more than 
two incidents. The wonderful collection made by Mr Moore- 
head, for the World’s Columbian Exposition, in the Hopewell 
group of earthworks in Ohio, is generally known to students of 
American anthropology, but the character and nature of many of 
the finds made by Mr Moorehead are not so familiar. This is 
due to the fact that an expert preparator has been working on 
these collections, chiefly the copper objects, during the greater 
part of the last two years, and, as a result, parts of many speci- 
mens have been assembled, so that it is now possible to deter- 
mine accurately many forms not hitherto known. Such, for 
example, are three great copper eagles, large copper breastplates 
of unusual form, etc. 

The other feature of the year’s work in connection with inci- 
dental work of installation has been the preparation by Professor 
Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, of full and descriptive 
labels for the entire collection, in the great North Court, of ob- 
jects illustrating the life of the Etruscans and Romans. This in- 
cludes the Etruscan rock tombs, the contents of the trench and 
well tombs; the original bronze, glass, and mural decorations 
from Bosco Reale, and the Pompeiian and Herculanean repro- 
ductions. By the addition of these labels the value of these col- 
lections has been very greatly enhanced. 

To characterize, in a word, the activities of the department 
during the last year and a half, it may be noted that special at- 
tention has been given to the acquisition of material from the 
tribes of North America hitherto imperfectly represented in the 
collections of the department. Having now reached a somewhat 
satisfactory condition in this regard, it is expected that in the 
future attention will be turned more and more to other parts of 
the world, which must be adequately represented if the depart- 


ment is to be of great general usefulness. 
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It is not too much to say that without the personal and al- 


ways ready interest of the Director of the Museum, Mr F. J. V. 


Skiff, the amount of work which has been accomplished within 
the last sixteen months would not have been possible, and this 
opportunity is gladly taken by the writer to make public ex- 
pression of his sense of appreciation of this interest. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Report of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 
Vol. II, Physiology and Psychology; Part I, Introduction and 
Vision. Cambridge: University Press, 1901. 140 pp., 4°. 

In the preface opening this most interesting monograph Dr A, C. 
Haddon explains the circumstances leading to the expedition which has 
resulted in this account, by Dr W. H. R. Rivers, of an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the vision of the inhabitants of some of the islands in the 
archipelago lying in and contiguous to the straits between British New 
Guinea and Australia. 

The people inhabiting these islands are very near a state of primi- 
tive culture. The inhabitants of Murray island, where most of the 
investigations were carried out, were, within thirty years, considered to 
be in a condition of savagery. Dr Haddon’s previous visits to the 
island and his acquaintance with the people made it easier to get into 
the good graces of the natives and obtain their ready assistance and 
coéperation in the work. 

The natives of the islands are considered to be pure Papuans; and 
these have been described as of “medium height, fleshy rather than 
muscular, of sooty brown color, darker than the Malay, frizzly hair, and 
retreating forehead.” They are of the Negroid family, resembling the 
people of the eastern coast of Africa opposite Aden. They are some- 
times called the oriental negroes. The population of Murray island is 
about 450 souls. Some of the inhabitants, particularly the younger, 
use a kind of ‘‘ pidgin” English. 

Physical characters and diseases of the eyes.—With few exceptions the 
conjunctival coat of the eye was pigmented, sometimes diffusely, but 
also occasionally in patches. In some of the older men there was a 
marked arcus senilis at the base of the cornea. Opacities of the cor- 
nea were common, as the result, no doubt, of former ulcerative inflam- 
mation. No mention is made of the presence of granular lids or 
trachoma, which is a cause of so much blindness and impaired sight 
among other peoples, such as the Irish, the Jews, the Russians, Italians, 
etc., but from which the Negro in this country seems to be immune. 
Pterygium and pingutcula, a thickening of the conjunctiva correspond- 
ing to the palpebral fissure, and most commonly on the nasal side, was 
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very common. Two old men were affected with cataract. No case of 
strabismus or cross-eyes was observed. The pupils were usually very 
small and for the most part situated at the center of the iris; some- 
times, however, slightly to the nagal side, never to the temporal side. 

Visual acuteness.—Tradition has always accredited the savage with 
an unusual or even an extraordinary power of vision. Much of this is 
undoubtedly apocryphal, but there is scarcely a doubt that the average 
visual acuteness of man in a savage state is greater than in a higher con- 
dition of culture. Acute vision is necessary to his existence, and he 
has developed it accordingly. 

The examinations were made by what is known as the letter (block) 
E, devised by Snellen, each line and space of which subtends an angle 
of one minute, which is the accepted lowest average visual angle for 
Europeans. The whole letter subtends an angle of five minutes. ‘These 
letters are of various sizes and are numbered in accordance with the 
distance at which they subtend this angle, as No. 5, five meters, No. 10, 
ten meters, etc.; $, +4, etc., being normal vision for the average European 
in an average illumination within doors. This is the simplest and most 
easily applied method, and is to be commended to investigators on this 
account and because it is comparable directly with the results obtained 
by the methods employed by oculists everywhere. 

In making the test, a card with a series of these letters, of various 
sizes, numbered according to the distance at which they subtend an 
angle of five minutes, and with the open side pointing in various 
directions, is placed before the person under examination. In his 
hand he holds a card on which there is one of these figures, and he is 
required to turn the card so that the direction of the open side of the 
letter shall correspond to that of the letter indicated by the examiner 
on the test card. 

Coming now to results, we find that the average visual acuteness of 
the Murray islander (115) was 14-3 ; that of the Mabiug islander (36), 
14:6 ; that of the Kiwai islander (19), 18-3. Comparing these with the 
visual acuteness of the Heligolanders, a European people living mostly 
out of doors, we find that the latter has an average of only 19-3. The 
picked men of the German army and navy have an average of 1%, 
slightly higher than the Murray islander. Several cases of #2 were ob- 
served among the islanders. 

Refraction of the eye-—The eyes of infants are nearly always hy- 
permetropic, and the same condition is supposed to prevail largely 
among savages. Quite a large percentage of this form of refraction 
defect was found among the islanders, though not to such a degree as 
to impair their distant vision. No considerable degree of myopia, or 
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short-sightedness, was observed among the Papuans. It can be said 
that, taking the same number of Europeans as they come, there would 
be found many cases of myopia and other refractive defects. There 
can be no doubt that bad vision from faulty refraction of the eye is a 
price we are paying for our higher civilization. 

It is interesting as showing how highly the sense of sight is devel- 
oped among these savages that the threshold for light and form—that 
is, the faintest illumination perceivable—is lower than in the cultivated 
man. It was also demonstrated that the adaptation of the eyes to 
changes from light to darkness was quicker than in the European. The 
author is disposed to connect these phenomena somewhat with the 
heavy pigmentation of the fundus of the eye in the dark races. It is a 
matter worthy of further investigation. The capacity to distinguish 
differences in brightness, as shown by a Masson’s wheel, is quite as pro- 
nounced among the Papuans as among the Europeans thus tested. 

In all these investigations it was especially apparent that the savage 
was quite as capable, or even more so, than the average European of 
concentrating his attention on the specific thing being done, and the 
author is disposed to attribute this to the absence in a greater or less de- 
gree of esthetic sense on the part of the savage who is not led away by 
abstract considerations and holds his attention entirely on the concrete. 

Color vision.—The investigation of color vision was very thorough 
and the results valuable as tending to establish more certain opinions 
in regard to the development of the color sense. If space allowed, we 
should be glad to go into an exhaustive consideration of this important 
branch of the subject. We shall have to content ourselves, however, 
with a bare outline of the results obtained. The matching of Holm- 
gren’s worsteds was the method principally employed. There may be 
defects in this method, but it still remains the best for an examination 
of a large number of people as to the general sense of color perception. 
There is no doubt in the mind of the author that these islanders with 
few exceptions perfectly comprehended what was required of them in 
the matching. 

Among 280 natives (152 men) examined there was no case of red- 
green blindness found. Among Europeans four per cent. of the male 
population are affected with this form of color-blindness. It is worthy 
of mention, however, that among eight men from Lifu, of the Loyalty 
group of islands, three were found distinctly affected with red-green 
blindness. On this basis, the hint is thrown out that the color-sense 
might be used as a means of distinguishing one race or branch from 
another. The really important discovery, however, was an evident 
weakness of perception of blue, if not a clearly-defined yellow-blue 
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blindness, in quite a number, a form of color-blindness exceedingly 
rare in Europeans. All the experiments with colors seemed to 
show a difficulty with the blue end of the spectrum. This is also borne 
out by the color nomenclature (about which much is recorded in the 
monograph), for while there are several distinct names for red, there is 
no separate name for blue, the word for black often being employed 
for that color. Neither have they a separate word for brown; the 
words for red, yellow, gray, or black being used, and having reference 
mostly to its degree of saturation. ‘These facts lend some plausibility 
to the theories of Gladstone and Geiser as to the development of the 
color sense. They probably have no abstract name for color, the 
names of the separate colors being nearly always the name of some 
specific well-known object of that color, as for instances, mam (blood) 
for red, séu (yellow ocher) for yellow, Zudam (leaf) for green, etc. It is 
curious that no color is named for a flower, a custom so prevalent 
among the European races. The Papuan seems to have a very low 
threshold for red,—lower, perhaps, than the average European, while 
that for blue is very high. On the other hand it was revealed that blue 
was perceived normally in peripheral vision,—though the visual field as 
a whole seemed more contracted than in the average European. Con- 
trast colors were readily perceived, as well as the color after-images, 
with the exception of blue, about which some were uncertain. Among 
color preferences red ranks the highest; green, blue, and violet being 
rarely chosen. 

Experiments in visual space perception, such as estimation of length 
of line, bisection of lines, division of lines into three or more equal 
parts, estimation of vertical and horizontal lines, the Mueller-Leyer 
illusion, and other visual illusions, were all carried out with the same 
painstaking care as has marked all the other work done, and showed 
that, on the whole, the savages were not very far, if any, behind their 
European brothers in visual capacities in their broadest meaning. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the thoroughly scientific 
manner in which these investigations have been made, or the honesty 
and carefulness of their recording. The existing literature on the sub- 
ject seems to have been exhausted and the bibliography is full and 
complete. All future work along this line can well accept this mono- 
graph as a basis, accurate and reliable. Swan M. BurneETT. 


The Ethno-botany of the Coahuilla Indians of Southern California. By 
Davip Prescott Barrows. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1900. 82 pp. 8°. 


This memoir was submitted to the faculties of the graduate schools 
of arts, literature, and science, department of anthropology, University 
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of Chicago, for the degree of doctor of philosophy. It is a well written, 
plainly stated study, treating the following subjects in eight successive 
chapters : Linguistic and tribal affinities of the Coahuilla Indians ; the 
habitat of the Coahuilla; houses and house-building ; baskets and 
basket-making ; plant-materials used in manufactures and arts ; the 
gathering, preparation, and storing of foods; food-plants of the Coa- 
huilla Indians; drinks, narcotics, and medicines. 

Dr Barrows suggests, with much: good reason, that the term “ Coa- 
huilla linguistic family ” be henceforth employed to designate the great 
Shoshonean group of the Amerinds which occupies southern California. 
His reasons are as follow: The Coahuilla were and still are the most 
powerful and best known of all the tribes in southern California ; they 
are also the only ones who preserve in common use their own designa- 
tion for themselves—it being the word proposed, commonly pronounced 
by the tribesmen “‘ Kow-weé-yah”’—; with the exception of the Luisefios, 
the Coahuilla are the only body of these southern California people 
still a nation. 

In presenting a picture of the habitat of this tribe, Dr Barrows calls 
attention to the peculiar life of the desert, following quite closely Dr 
W J McGee’s paper on “ The Beginnings of Agriculture.”’ 

The vegetal resources of this semi-arid habitat are indeed many. Dr 
Barrows discovered not fewer than sixty distinct products for nutrition, 
and at least twenty-eight for narcotics, stimulants, and medicines. Of 
this habitat the author says that, dreary and forbidding as it appears, it 
is, after all, a generous one. “It bears some of the most remarkable 
food plants of any continent. Nature did not pour out her gifts lav- 
ishly here, but the patient toiler and wise seeker she rewarded well. 
The main staples of diet were, indeed, furnished in most lavish abun- 
dance. . . . I have seen the mesquite beans fallen so heavily beneath 
the trees in the vicinity of Martinez as to carpet the sand for miles. 
Centals could be gathered about every tree. Hundreds of horses and 
cattle that ranged the valley, to say nothing of the busy women that 
had crowded their granaries full, effected no visible diminution of the 
supply. . . . A single canyon often contains enough [“ chamish ” 
(Prunus Andersonii) |to supply an entire village of meal of pounded 
pits. Within the habitat of the Coahuillas scores of such canyons 
could be found.” 

He says that the native dwellings, jacals, are made by the men. 
This fact is striking, because women are the usual builders of similar 
temporary dwellings in America. It may be that the Coahuilla imitat- 
ed neighboring sedentary people in house-building, as Dr Barrows 
says they borrowed many another tribal activity. 

The author speaks of the Coahuillan native wells as perhaps unique 
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among the aboriginal tribes of America. They are often deep and 
broad funnels in the plains, at the bottom of which lies the water. The 
sloping sides of these funnels are so gradual that the women descend and 
ascend, carrying their ollas easily on their heads. Dr J. Walter Fewkes 
tells me that the Hopi have a few wells similar in construction to those 
mentioned by Dr Barrows. For instance, the “‘ Katcin-ba” or Kachina 
spring, five miles from Walpi, is of this construction, excepting that 
the water is confined by a low stone wall. However, it is not known 
that the Hopi dug this well originally ; it is possible, as is the case of 
other wells among them, that it was a small spring improved by the 
tribe. 

Dr Barrows says that the culture of the Coahuilla was a developing 
barbarism, and it is folly to insist that it would have made, of itself, no 
further advances. Yet they have been steadily decreasing for several 
generations, and the end of this interesting people is already in sight. 

The study by Dr Barrows is in many particulars an excellent one; 
the chief criticism offered is that, being in every way worthy of an 
index, the memoir should have had one. 

ALBERT ERNEST JENKS. 


The Structure of the Koko- Vimidir Language. By WALTER E. Rotn, 
B.A., etc., the Northern Protector of Aboriginals, Queensland, with 
the assistance of Revs. G. H. Schwartz and W. Poranp, Lu- 
theran Missionaries at Cape Bedford Mission Station. (North 
Queensland Ethnography: Bulletin No. 2, April, 1g01.) Bris- 
‘bane : Government Printer, 1901. 35 pp., 4°. 


The Koko-Yimidir language (Zoho, “speech,” ydimir, “the same, 
similar’) is spoken along the coast-line extending from the Annan 
and Endeavor rivers to the northern side of Cape Flattery, although 
it is understood considerably beyond these limits, and is of more than 
usual interest, because a vocabulary of this tongue was taken down in 
1770 by Lieutenant Cook, on his visit to Endeavor river. The data of 
this monograph are arranged under the following heads : Naming of 
things in general, names of parts of the human body, names of the hu- 
man body as a whole, names of objective and subjective sensations, 
names of family relationships, names of persons, names of animals, 
names of plants, names of inanimate nature, names of manufactured 
articles, gender, dual and plural, case, personal pronouns, relative pro- 
nouns, definite pronouns, interrogative pronouns, qualifying suffix 
of nouns and pronouns, verbs, active verbs, reflexive verbs, defective 
and irregular verbs, adjectives, qualification of adjectives, adverbs, con- 
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junctions, prepositions (a comprehensive section), interrogation (doubt, 
uncertainty), composition (five more or less extended extracts from let- 
ters written to Mr Roth by a young aboriginal woman of the Cape 
Bedford Mission Station), etc. These pages contain a mass of inter- 
esting and valuable information for the psychologist, no less than for 
the linguistic specialist. 

The vocabulary of Lieutenant Cook and the modern Koko-Yimidir 
are given in parallel columns at pages 6-7, and the comparison gives no 
support to the theory of the rapid change of savage tongues ; indeed, 
quite the contrary seems the case here. Nor do the data sustain the 
position of those who deny to such speech the possession of abstract 
terms, for the author enumerates a score of these, including daku, 
“anything in general (animate or inanimate) ”, which is surely generic 
enough. As the author occasionally notes, there are surprisingly many 
coincidences in figurative and derivative sematology between this Aus- 
tralian dialect and modern English. A certain permanence of family- 
names may be indicated by the fact reported on page 11: “‘ When on 
the Endeavor river in 1770, Lieutenant Cook describes the name 
of one of the natives as Yaparico. This family name still exists, under 
the guise of Yaborego, and is derived from a particular spot in the 
neighborhood of Cape Flattery.” If the word ganguru, given as one of 
the names for a species of kangaroo, is a real aboriginal term, the 
author’s identification of it with ganguru, “ big toe, thumb,” in the 
Koko-Yimidir (compare the scientific A/acropus) would offer some- 
thing more satisfactory than the etymology of this word given in the 
dictionaries. Special studies like this must increase the interest of 
comparative philologists in the Australian dialects, which afford so 
much valuable material for the investigation of primitive speech, and 
yet, by the striking analogies of thought they offer with languages so 
far advanced as the English of today, testify to the essential unity of 
the human mind, apart from century, clime, or race. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


Government Museum, Madras. Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities. 
By R. Bruce Foore, F.G.S., etc. Madras: Printed by the Super- 
intendent, Government Press, 1901. xix, 131 pp.; 35 plates. 


Pages iii-xix of this Catalogue are devoted to an interesting preface 
by Professor Foote, the rest being occupied by a briefly descriptive 
list of more than fourteen hundred specimens (implements, pottery, 
earthenware ; objects, beads, ornaments, and implements of bronze, 
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iron, gold, etc.), of which some twelve hundred belong to the Iron 
age, the neolithic and paleolithic series being comparatively limited 
in numbers. Although implements and ornaments of bronze, brass, 
and copper have been sparsely found, it has not been under con. 
ditions clearly antecedent to the Iron age, so “ the existence of a dis. 
tinct Bronze or Copper age may, for the present, be regarded as 
quite problematic for South India” (page iv). Between paleolithic 
and neolithic man (not so much in South as in Western India, how- 
ever) “geological evidence indicates that a great gap, historically 
speaking, exists.” But the Iron age, as the study of prehistoric dwell- 
ing sites in the Deccan shows, seems to be the direct descendant of the 
neolithic. The gem of the collections in the Madras Museum is that 
of Mr J. W. Breeks from the cairns and barrows of the Nilgiri hills ; it 
is, however, deficient in pottery from the neolithic villages of the 
southern Deccan. Of the earthenware figures Professor Foote observes 
(page ix): “Certainly many animals, which one might have expected 
to see modeled, are unrepresented. Except the peacock, none of the 
birds which figure so largely in the later Hindu mythological sculptures 
occurs among the clay figurines. There are no hawks, eagles, vul- 
tures, parrots, or swans, nor any lizards, tortoises, or fish, all of which 
are so frequently to be seen as carved decorations symbolical or com- 
memorative of later times.” Nor is there any resemblance between 
the costumes and arms of the people represented by the figurines and 
‘those of the folks figured on the carved slabs of the kistvaens and 
cromlechs at Sholur, Melur, etc.,in Mr Breeks’ Primitive Tribes.” The 
prehistoric pottery of South India is not glazed, as is often mistakenly 
stated, the typical shining surface having been “produced by friction 
of the surface prepared with a vegetal juice [ Adutilon Indicum] such as 
is now used in the preparation of some varieties of modern Indian pot- 
tery” (page xvi). The almost entire absence in the Indian pottery 
types of handles and spouts may be a result of the inferior quality 
of clay used and the insufficient preparation, firing, etc. In the decora- 
tions imitations of the forms of animals and plants are absent except 
in the Nilgiri pottery, and there only on the lids, where they are 
not drawn but “ built up independently and luted on to the surface.” 
Moreover, “no symbolical figures or markings, made on the vessels be- 
fore firing, are to be seen, but subsequently to the firing, and probably 
while in use, a small number of them were marked with scratches 
made with a hard, sharp-pointed instrument of some kind [property- 
marks? ].” These property-marks are figured on plate xxxv. No. 
1124 looks as if it might have been intended for a swastika. 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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The Symphony of Life. By Henry Woop. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1go1. Pages 3-302, 12°. 


This book is an excellent example of evangelical exegesis of a 
modern and healthful type. The author is a well-known writer on 
philosophic topics ; and in this latest product he enters temperately 
and judiciously into that broad field of thought bounded on the one 
hand by the time-honored ways of faith and flanked on the other hand 
by the straight-laid paths of modern science. Conservative enough on 
the whole, he is notably tolerant of the facts discovered and established 
through exact observation and precise reasoning, and indeed recognizes 
fully the ultimate necessity of adjusting standards of thought and feel- 
ing to the verities of experience. The book is not for the specialist in 
anthropology, save in relaxation or as a means of adjustment to the 
more intuitive humanities toward which research is steadily advancing: 
yet as a stepping-stone toward the science it is well adapted to wide- 
spread habits of thought. W J McGee. 


Researches in the Central Portion of the Usumatsintla Valley. By 
TEOBERT MALER. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, Vol. II, No. 1. Salem, 1901. 75 pp., 33 plates, 26 
figures, 4°. 


Any work which adds to our knowledge of the prehistoric times of 
our continent is a welcome visitor, but more especially one which, like 
the memoir named above, brings us something additional in regard to 
the remains of the Mayas of Central America, who, by their self pro- 
gress, had made the nearest approach to civilization of any native 
people of America. 

The large amount of material collected by the recent explorations 
in Central America, and the advance made toward the interpretation 
of the inscriptions, have, while throwing new light on the mystery of 
the Mayan ruins, also brought forward new problems to be solved, 
hence the earnest desire for additional data bearing on these problems. 
Mr Maler’s paper is a real contribution in this respect, as it furnishes 
not only descriptions of ruins hitherto undescribed, but also photo- 
graphic copies of additional inscriptions and figures. Fortunately he 
has also presented with his paper a map of the region over which his 
explorations extended, by which we are enabled to locate definitely the 
ruins mentioned,—a most important aid in the study of tribal differences 
in culture. 

The region over which these explorations extended appears to be 
embraced in that part of Usumasinta valley (or Usumasintla, as he 
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writes it) from Tenosique on the north, up (southward) to Menche 
(Charnay’s “ Lorillard City,” or Yaxchilan as Maler gives it, if I inter- 
pret his map correctly). The ruins described are those at La Reforma, 
Chinikiha, Chancala, Xupa, and Piedras Negras, the chief portion of 
his paper being devoted to a description of those at the latter point. 

La Reforma is situated almost directly east of Palenque, on Chaca- 
max river, about two-thirds the distance from Palenque to Usumasinta 
river. There is but brief mention of the ruins in the vicinity of this 
village, unaccompanied by figures. 

Chinikihé* is the name of some ruins on Chinikiha river, a few 
leagues almost directly south of Reforma. Although evidence was dis- 
covered here of several structures of considerable size, they were found 
to be in such a ruinous state that but little could be ascertained in re- 
gard to their plans. The terraced pyramid surmounted by a temple 
was the prevailing form ; the latter, however, in such a ruinous condition 
that in one instance only could indications of rooms be discovered. 
“We first explored,” says the author, “all the remains on the right of 
the road, but found nothing but remnants of walls and terraces, with 
the exception that in one building we found small rear rooms in a half- 
preserved condition ; everything else was completely in ruins.” The 
most important discovery was an altar slab, though not in its original 
position. On the top of this were parts of two rows of incised glyphs, 
which are figured ; on the edges were also bands of glyphs of which 
photographs are given ; the latter were in the usual low relief. All are 
of the usual type. 

Chancala.—This is the name given a group of ruins lying directly 
west of Chinikiha, and on Chancala river. Here, as the author states, 
he was “ successful in discovering a temple in a fairly good state of pres- 
ervation, which crowned a small pyramid of six terraces.” This, as 
appears from the figure, is of the small, rectangular, single-room type. 
The means of ascent was by two flights of stairs on one side—one to a 
platform extending out from the third terrace, the other from that point 
to the top. The broad frieze, instead of being perpendicular, sloped 
inward toward the flat top. 

Xupd.—This group of ruins is situated a little north of west from 
Chancala, and about an equal distance, a little east of south, from 
Palenque. Of this group Mr Maler says: “The ruins are situated on 
the right bank of the Xupd and are of considerable extent. Nearly all 
of the buildings appear to have had great substructures built of good 
hewn stone. The superstructures are almost without exception in ruins, 


1 Mr Maler gives /¥ as representing the sound of ch. 
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but in all directions there are massive substructures, many of which are 
of considerable size.”” However, his search for sculptured stones ap- 
pears to have been almost without material result. ‘“‘ The principal 
temple, once a noble edifice crowning a large pyramidal substructure, 
alone exhibits parts of rooms and remains of walls.”” He speaks of the 
close resemblance of this temple to those at Palenque. On a detached 
slab he discovered the only sculpture worth copying; this, a fine 
female form highly ornamented with skirt reaching to the feet, is 
almost exactly similar in its ornamentation to one or two found at 
Palenque. 

Piedras Negras.—It was at this point, situated on the right bank of 
the Usumasinta, just within the Guatemalan boundary, that Mr Maler 
made his chief discoveries. I will give only a summary of results, as an 
attempt to particularize would extend this notice of his paper to too 
great alength. He found no fewer than thirty-seven stele, twenty-three 
of which were photographed, fourteen being too much injured to render 
this of any use. These, when in position, or at the places where they 
had been erected, though now overturned and sometimes broken, were 
usually on the upper terrace of a pyramid in front of the temple which 
stood upon it. ‘These varied in height from 200 to 400 cm. Six lintels 
and five altars were examined, some of the former bearing the most 
important sculptures discovered. Some ten or eleven structures, or so- 
called temples, are more or less fully described. Large photographic 
illustrations of twelve inscriptions are given. The more important of 
these for study are those on Stela 1, Stela 3, Stela 36, and Lintel 2. 
The sculpture on the last, which covers a double plate of the large 
quarto, represents the most interesting scene of the entire series, and 
reminds one of some of the scenes sculptured on the Assyrian temples. 
Six elaborately costumed warriors, with high, cap-shaped helmets (each 
helmet crowned with a spreading brush of feathers), and each on 
bended knees holding in his right hand a lance, face the ruler or chief- 
tain of lofty stature who stands before them with a spear in his right 
hand, shield on his left, and head profusely decorated with feather 
ornaments. On the left margin is a column of large double glyphs—an 
initial series ; over the heads of the kneeling warriors are four lines of 
glyphs, and over the heads of the chief and aid, who stands behind him, 
two lines ; and on the right margin two columns. 

One important fact mentioned is the repeated evidences of coloring 
remaining on the sculptures ; for example, of Stela 2 Mr Maler says: 
“Remnants of color were still visible, as follows : face, arms, and gar- 
ment, bright red; background, dark red; edge of garment, blue; 
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breast-cape, blue; feathers always green.” Looking at his photo- 
graphs of the stele, and imagining these colors applied, we can obtain 
some idea of the brilliant effect, at least to the native eye. 

Another unusual feature observed here is the plaited turban. How- 
ever, the most important facts bearing on the progress of art and the 
geographical direction of its advance are found in the presence here of 
numerous stelz and the very close similarity in the forms of the glyphs 
at Piedras Negras and those at Palenque. In fact there appears to be 
a greater difference between the sculptures (glyphs and figures) at 
Piedras Negras and those at Menche as given by Charnay, than those 
at the former place and Palenque. Was Piedras Negras the intermedi- 
ate point between Palenque and Copan? A critical study of the data 
now available may be sufficient to give a probable answer to this inquiry. 
The studies of historians and linguists appear to be graduaily leading to 
the conclusion that the Chol and Chorti groups (supposed authors of 
the Copan and Quirigua structures) are not only more nearly related 
to the Tzental group than to any other of the Mayan divisions, but 
formerly had their chief home on the Usumasinta where a small remnant 
of the Chol tribe is still found. 

I have not as yet had opportunity to study the inscriptions carefully, 
but the inscription on Stela 36 is so distinct, and the numerals in the 
ordinary form, that but little study is necessary to determine the initial 
series. This, using Goodman’s nomenclature, is as follows : 


9 cycles = 1,296,000 days. 
1o katuns = 2,000 days. 
6 ahaus = 2,160 days. 
5 chuens (months) = 100 days. 
g days = 9 days. 

Total 1,370,269 days. 


This number of days, counting from the normal date 4 Ahau, 8 
Cumhu, year 8 Ben, will bring us to the day 8 Muluc, 2 Zip, year 6 
Lamat. This corresponds with the numbers of the day and month 
glyphs which follow; the month date, however, stands some distance 
below the day glyph. 

I have referred to this inscription simply to show that the normal 
date used as the era in so many other inscriptions was the one in use 
here. The g cycles so common elsewhere are also found in this inscrip- 
tion, which, if Seler and Mr Bowditch be correct in their supposition, 
will show the date of the inscription, or age in which it was made, to be 
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substantially the same as that of most of the other Mayan inscriptions 
which have been discovered. 

The plan of the group of ruins at Piedras Negras, as given by Mr 
Maler in his plate xxx111, is worthy of careful study, as it reveals the 
fact that in two or three instances the hill-side was selected as the 
building point, thus doing away with the necessity for terraces in 
the rear. 

It may be observed by his map that the author identifies Palenque 
as one of the points visited by Cortés on his trip to Honduras. I be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the almost universal opinion to the contrary, 
that he is correct in this conclusion. 

It is to be hoped that the Peabody Museum will continue its explora- 
tions in the same section, as it is evident from the number of undescribed 
ruins Mr Maler locates on his map, that the field is far from being 
exhausted. Cyrus THOMAS. 


Anthony (R.) 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY DR ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


GENERAL 


Notes sur la morpho- 
génie du sternum chez les mammifeéres a 
propos de l’étude de Paterson sur le deé- 
veloppement de cet os. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, Ig0I, V°s., 
19-43.) After a brief résumé of 
Paterson’s article on the sternum in the 
Fournal of Anatomy and Physiology 
for 1900, the author discusses somewhat 
in detail the following topics : Choice of 
the level at which to measure the width 
and the thickness of the sternum to 
obtain its indices ; the regression of the 
sternum in its posterior portion in the 
mammals below man and in man him- 
self. The sternum is a part of the 
skeleton in which regression (poste- 
riorly) is rapidly taking place. 


Bloch (A.) De la transformation d’une 
race dolichocéphale en une race brachy- 
céphale et vicé versa. (Ibid., 73-83.) 
The author, who at the Congress of 
1897 maintained that the transforma- 
tion of a dolichocephalic into a brachy- 
cephalic race had occurred with some 
of the ancient peoples of Russia (as 
represented by the remains in the 
kurgans), and at the Congress of 1900 
sought to show that the neolithic brachy- 
cephals of France were descended di- 
rectly from the dolichocephals of the 
same epoch without the intervention of 
a foreign race, discusses here these ques- 
tions with respect to a living race (the 
modern Japanese) and an extinct one 
(peoples of the £urgans and the Rei- 
hengraber), using for the former the re- 
searches of Koganei and Baelz, and for 
the latter those of Bogdanov, Ranke, 
etc. The transformation of a part of 
the brachycephalic Japanese into a 
finer (dolichocephalic) type, is not, the 
author thinks, the result of European 
contact, since the two varieties existed 
even in the 17th century. The large 
percentage (14.3) of occurrence of the 
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Bolton (R. P.) 


Duckworth (W. 


metopic suture among the Japanese is 
thought to be characteristic of a race 
that is in process of modification. The 
influence of sz/ieu, perhaps, counts for 
a good deal more than that of civil- 
ization. 


Some traditional mis- 
conceptions of law, (Journ. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, Ig0I, XIV, 115- 
117.) Gives examples, chiefly from 
London, of so-called legal enactments 
which exist only in the imagination of 
the folk. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Some recent an- 


thropometric studies. (Pedag. Sem., 
Worcester, Ig01, VIII, 239-257.) Criti- 
cal résumé with bibliography of inves- 
tigations by Matiegka (Prague), Vossiljef 
and Vorobjef (Moscow), Schmid-Mon- 
nard (Halle), Pfitzner (Alsace), Wateff 
(Bulgaria), Rossi (Siena, Italy), Bellei 
(Bologna), Simon (Seine, France), Dou- 
chez (Vierzon, France), Lee and Pear- 
son (England), Gray and _  Tocher 
(Aberdeenshire),Christopher and Smed- 
ley (Chicago), Reik (Maryland), Beyer 
and Johnson (Massachusetts), Hastings 
(Lincoln, Omaha, Neb.), Major (N. 


Coraini (E.) L’articolazione bigemina 
del bregma comparativamente studiata 
negli animali attuali. (Atti d. Soc. 
Rom. di Antrop., Ig01, VII, 49-66.) 
Treats of the bigeminal articulation of 
bregma as observed in 218 animal 
crania in various Italian museums. 
Dr Coraini finds that, in animals, as 
well as in man, the most common artic- 
ulation is the fronto-parietal-sinistral, 
which is, however, much less common 
in animals than in man. The frontal- 
parietal-dextral articulation may have a 
phylogenetic significance. 

L. H.) Bericht iiber 

einen Fétus von Gorilla savagei. (Arch. 

f, Anthr., Brnschwg., 1901, XXVII, 233- 

238.) Describes, with 5 text-figures 
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PERIODICAL 


Duckworth—Continued. 

and table of measurements, a gorilla- 
foetus in the zodlogical collection at 
Cambridge, Eng., and compares it with 
the human foetus and with the gorilla 
foetus described by Deniker, Onto- 
genetically, the characteristic external 
peculiarities are recognizable in the 
foetus at a very early stage, and the 
earlier they appear the more importance 
is to be attached to them. The author 
concludes that ‘tthe stock of the an- 
thropoids, as we know them today, 
must have branched off from the an- 
cestors of man at a correspondingly 
early epoch.” 


d@Enjoy (P.) L’hospitalité a travers les 
ages. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, rgor, 4° 
s., XVI, 143-148.) General discussion 
of laws of hospitality among the Ro- 
mans, the peoples of the Orient, India, 
China, etc. The development is from 
the savage homo homint lupus to open 
hospitality. 


Garnault (P.) Sur la possibilité des 
idées hygiéniques dans la haute anti- 
quité. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, 1901, V@s., II, 105-110.) 
According to M. Garnault, whose paper 
was suggested by Dr Loir’s recent study 
of circumcision, ‘‘the idea of hygiene 
is absolutely modern,” the result of the 
immense increase of our ideas about the 
causes of special) phenomena, and of 
our classificatory system of these phe- 
nomena. In antiquity hygienic ideas 
would have been largely impious. Re- 
ligion, not hygiene, is at the basis of the 
idea of circumcision. The author might 
have remembered that ‘* cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” 


Garson (J. G.) A system of classifica- 
tion of finger-prints. (Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., I900, XXX, misc., 105- 
106.) By graphic representations of 
the ridge-patterns in the impression of 
a finger, ten classificatory divisions are 
obtained, from which further decimal 
subdivisions may arise, running as high 
as 2,430. 

Giglioli (E. H.) Appunti etnologici 
presi a Parigi nell’ estate 1goo, all’ 
esposizione e fuori. (Arch. p. l’An- 


trop., Firenze, XXX, 239-251.) 
General notes of ethnology at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 and elsewhere in the 
city,—the Museum at the Jardin des 
Plantes, the Archeological Museum of 
St Germain-en-Laye, etc. 
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Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Sul significato 
delle ossa fontanellari e dei forami pa- 
rietali e sulla pretesa penuria ossea del 
cranio umano. (Atti d. Soc. Rom. di 
Antrop., 1901, VII, 81-92.) After dis- 
cussing briefly the previous studies of 
Papillault, Ardu-Onnis, Hovelacque, 
Maggi, etc., the author gives the re- 
sults of the examination for fontanelle 
and wormian bones in 30 pentagonoid 
and 30 ellipsoid Roman skulls (all 
males), and for parietal foramina in a 
large number of delinquents, epileptics, 
idiots, and lunatics in general. He be- 
lieves that the parietal foramina are 
remnants of fontanelles. Parietal for- 
amina are more common in pentagonoid 
than ellipsoid skulls ; more frequent in 
the ‘‘lower” races and in women. 
Fontanelle bones are not fer se abnor- 
mal or pathological, but have a morpho- 
logical signification. ‘They do not arise 
from lack of osseous material, but are 

‘rather the equivalent, or the continua- 
tion of a non-adult condition. 


Guyot (I.) Discours du président sor- 
tant. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, V°s., 11, 1-7.) Résumé 
of labors of the Society and its mem- 
bers during Ig00. 


Kidd (W.) Hair on the digits of man. 
(Nature, Lond., LXIV, 351.) 
General remarks, with note of hair- 
distribution on digits of baby four-and- 
a-half years of age. The author has 
since published a more extended treatise 
on the subject. 


Lasch(R.) Die Verbleibsorte der Seelen 
derim Wochenbette Gestorbenen. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1g0I, LXXX, 108-113.) 
An extended account, with many refer- 
ences to literature, of folk-thought all 
over the globe concerning the abiding- 
place of the souls of women who have 
died in child-bed. The ‘‘ reward” of 
the dead in child-bed among primitive 
races is only another side (or stage) of 
the respect still shown in civilized 
Europe to the same person. The latter, 
however, evinces a sense of duty hardly 
present in its moral significance with 
the former. 


Lenz (R.) Ueber Ursprung und Ent- 
wicklung der Sprache. Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung von Jespersens Pro- 
gress in Language. (Die Neueren 
Sprachen, Marburg, 1901, VIII, 449- 
472, 513-534, 577-589; IX, I-12.) 
One of the most valuable of recent es- 
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says on the origin and development of 
human speech, with special reference 
to the evolution of the English language. 
The author’s acquaintance with Ameri- 
can aboriginal tongues (Araucanian in 
particular), his study of the contact 
of Spanish and Araucanian in Chile, 
and his observation of the linguistic de- 
velopment of the children of German, 
French, and English settlers in South 
America, give weight to his opinions 
and conclusions. The comparison (455- 
466) of Spanish, French, English, and 
German as to phonetic, grammatical, 
and syntactic difficulty is very suggestive 
for child-learners. Certain facts would 
seem to indicate that there does not 
always exist an innate disposition for 
the speech of the parents in the child. 
Dr Lenz does not hesitate to point out 
the insufficiency of the Miiller-Schlei- 
cher theories that have so long domi- 
nated comparative philology. He points 
out also how the overestimation of the 
classical tongues and the ‘‘ deification ” 
of Sanskrit has hindered appreciation of 
the modern languages, to say nothing 
of the languages of primitive people 
from which we are now beginning to 
learn so much, A good deal, e. g., is 
to be expected from a thorough-going 
comparative study of English and 
Chinese, the two most advanced lan- 
guages (psychologically) existing in the 
world today. The idea of the evolu- 
tion of language is given by Gabelentz 
in the form of a spiral, by Hermann 
Miiller by a circle,—the former is the 
more correct symbol, Dr Lenz thinks, 
because languages in the process of their 
development never return to quite the 
same point. The sources of inflection 
are to be found in an earlier agglutina- 
tion, and the process of development 
from polysynthetism through agglutina- 
tion and inflection to isolation is har- 
monious and corresponds to a species 
of psychological development. The 
language of children helps us out here. 
A distinction is to be made between 
the period of linguistic development 
of a general sort and the period of special 
evolution represented by the progress 
per se of a special linguistic tendency 
or form. The formation of words no 
one theory can explain. 


Manouvrier (L.) La protection des 


antiques sépulchres et des gisements 
. 
prehistoriques. 


(Rev. de I’ Ecole d’ 
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Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, XI, 229-250,) 
General statement of the need for the 
protection of ancient burial-places, pre- 
historic deposits, etc. The author be- 
lieves that the scientific societies, having 
responsibilities greater than those of 
single investigators, can domuch. He 
also thinks an appeal to public opinion 
of some value. One of the things to be 
got rid of is the collector of a speciality, 
who to add one more flint to his case 
will trample to pieces any number of 
skeletons. 


Mantegazza(P.) L’ insegnamento dell’ 
antropologia. (Arch. p. 1’Antrop., 
Firenze, 1900, XXX, 261-267.) Brief 
history of the Chair of Anthropology at 
Florence, with notes on anthropology 
as a subject of instruction, and an open 
letter from Mantegazza to the Italian 
Minister of Public Instruction asking 
that in those universities where chairs 
of anthropology exist the subject be 
made obligatory. 

Prime linee di psicclogia positiva. 

(Ibid., 269-276.) Aésumé of lectures 

on comparative psychology. The first 

part, ‘‘ method and materials,” is here 
presented. 


Mantia(P.) Ilgenioelanevrosi. (Atti 
d. Soc. Rom, di Antrop., 1901, VIII, 
44-46.) Brief critique of current 
theories as to the relationship of genius 
and neurosis. 


Moore (4/rs K. C.) Comparative obser- 
vations on the development of move- 
ments. (Pedag. Sem., Worcester, 1901, 
VIII, 231-238.) Detail in parallel col- 
umns of the development of eye, head, 
body, and limb movements in a boy and 
agirl in the early monthsoflife. Among 
the interesting results noted is that 
‘*the boy seemed to acquire a move- 
ment at the cost of a greater number of 
efforts than the girl did.” 


von Negelein (J.) Die volksthiimliche 
3edeutung der weissen Farbe. (Ztschr. 
f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1901, XXXII, 53-85.) 
A detailed discussion, with a plentitude 
of references to literature, of the color 
white in folk-thought. Among the 
topics touched upon are: Albinism 
and varieties, ‘‘ white women and men” 
in religion and mythology, the Teutonic 
‘“white horse” and its analogues, etc. 
According to the author albinism as a 
rare phenomenon in nature has induced 
astonishment, wonder, and fear, the 
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von Negelein—Coniinued. 
foundations of all religious adoration ; 
by reason of its seeming relations to 
sunlight and phosphorescent phenomena 
white color has led to the identification 
of albinos with celestial bodies and the 
lightning, and to the selection of white 
animals as fire-bringers; its resem- 
blance to the pallor of corpses and cer- 
tain skin-diseases has set up other lines 
of thought ; later on its presence in ob- 
jects known to be harmless led to an 
appreciation of these. So white comes 
to be the color of innocence and know- 
ledge. 


— Seeleals Vogel. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
I9OI, LXXIX, 357-361, 381-384.) An 
interesting study, with numerous refer- 
ences to literature, of the idea of the 
soul as a bird among various peoples, 
ancient and modern. Among the 
causes contributing to the selection of 
the bird as a symbol of the soul are the 
mystery of its egg-origin, flight, cry, 
night-life of some birds, etc. Swan- 
maidens, egg-laying nymphs, bird- 
witches, bat-girls, the Egyptian 
bird-soul, the Greek Psyche, the travel- 
ing bird-soul of the Slavs and other 
peoples, and the like are referred to. 


Nystrom (A.) Ueber die Formen-ver- 
dnderungen des menschlichen Schadels 
und deren Ursachen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Rassenlehre. (Arch. f. Anthr., 
Brnschwg., IgOI, XXVII, 211-231.) 
Discusses, with 11 figures, the following 
among other topics: Craniology and 
race, static law of brachycephaly, dy- 
namic law of dolichocephaly, equili- 
brium of the head, heredity. The 
influence of muscle-use in shaping the 
skull is emphasized and its relation to 
brachycephaly and dolichocephaly indi- 
cated, and cranial measurements (of 
children especially) to this effect are 
given. There is figured also a cranial 
dilater for showing the influence of inner 
pressure on the form of skull. Muscu- 
lar influence of this kind is best noted 
in young savages. The author considers 
mesaticephaly as much ‘‘a chief type” 
as brachycephaly or dolichocephaly, and 
from a study of 84 brothers and sisters, 
comes to the conclusion that cranial 
heredity is relative rather than absolute, 
and that each ‘‘ type”’ tends to be in- 
herited. 


Papillault (G.) Suture et fontanelle 
métopiques, (Rev. de l’Ecole d’An- 
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throp. de Paris, Igo1, XI, 227-228.) 
Critical review of recent literature 
(Maggi, Schwalbe, e¢ a/.) on the metopic 
suture and fontanelle. 


Pelletier (Madeleine). Sur un nouveau 
procédé pour obtenir l’indice cubique 
du crane. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ An- 
throp. de Paris, Ig0I, s., If, 188— 
193.) After a brief discussion of other 
methods in use, the author advocates 
the substitution of the metopic diameter 
for the maximum glabellar antero-pos- 
terior diameter, and of the auriculo- 
bregmatic height for the basilo-breg- 
matic diameter, in finding the ‘‘ cubic 
index” of the skull,—this can be done 
on the living subject, which is a great 
advantage. Proceeding otherwise ac- 
cording to Broca, the ‘‘ cubic index ” 
of 67 male and 39 female Japanese 
skulls was found to be 1.01 and 0.97 
respectively. 


Peyton (Rev. W. W.) Anthropology 
and the evolution of religion. (Con- 
temp. Rev., Lond., Ig01, 213-230.) 
An endeavor to show how “ anthro- 
pology has misspelt and misread the 
facts it has dredged up.” Treats of 
spirit of nature, ghosts, feeling after 
God, poetic faculty, etc. 


Read (C. H.) Presidential address. 
(Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., rgor, 
XXXI, 9-19.) Notes a marked ad- 
vance in the recognition of anthro- 
pology during the last year, and ad- 
vocates its more definite recognition in 
the great teaching centers. 


Regnault (F.) Variations de I’ indice 
cephalique sous ]’influence du milieu. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, Ig0I, V® s., II, 147-157.) From 
the observation of pathological cases, 
wild and domestic animals, etc., the 
author concludes that the muscles of 
the nape of the neck exercise consider- 
able influence upon the form of the 
skull,—powerful muscles lengthening 
it while brachycephaly results from 
weak muscles of this region. The law 
of correlative variations also accounts 
for skull form,—long limbs, long trunk, 
long head; short limbs, short body, 
short head. Continued influence of 
mountain milieu, Dr Regnault thinks, 
could change dolichocephalic into 
brachycephalic skulls. The dolicho- 
cephaly of urban residents, he believes, 
is due largely to food-habits which tend, 
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Roth (H. L.) 


Sanson (A.) 


Scott (W. B.) 


Selenka (E.) 


together with less painful physical la- 
bors, to develop a slim rather than a 
thick-set type, and to a narrow chest 
correspond a long face and a dolicho- 
cephalic skull. The discussion on this 
paper is given zm extenso, M., Atgier 
considered that mixture of races was 
the only factor able to modify the ceph- 
alic index. M. Anthony also rejected 
the theory of the change of a dolicho- 
cephalic to a brachycephalic race (or 
vice versa) through the action of the 
muscles of the nape of the neck. 


Sur deux squelettes d’adulte at- 
teints d’achondroplasie. (Ibid., 163- 
165.) Brief description, measurements, 
etc., with 2 figures, of two skeletons of 
adults exhibiting achondroplasia or con- 
genital arrest of length-development of 
the limbs. 


On permanent artificial 
skin-marks: A definition of terms. 
(Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1goo, 
XXX, misc., 116-118.) Discusses the 
tattoo of the Tahitians, the mofo of the 
Maoris, and somewhat different pro- 
cesses among the West African tribes, 
and the Australians, T'asmanians, Mela- 
nesian and central African tribes, for 
which the author proposes the adoption 
of the terms cicatrix and keloid. 


Sur la valeur caractéris- 
tique du volume des os de_bovide. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’ Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1901, V® s., I, 158-161.) The 
author suggests that certain ‘‘ giant” 
specimens of Aovide still occurring 
may be representatives of the race 
known to paleolithic and neolithic man, 
whose bulky bones have led authorities 
to consider the race to which they be- 
longed entirely extinct. 


The evolution of the 
mammalia. (Internat. Mo., Burling- 
ton, Vt., Ig0I, IV, 21-47, 224-250.) 
The author is of opinion that man’s 
pedigree ‘‘is almost all ‘ missing 
links,’” and that the question of his 
ancestry cannot be satisfactorily an- 
swered. 


Die Gleichartigkeit der 
Embryonalformen bei Primaten. (Biol. 
Cbl., Leipzig, tg01, XXI, 484-490.) 


Discusses briefly, with 1g figures, the 
form of the embryo in man, the gibbon, 
wanderoo, macaque, surili. 


The re- 
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semblance of the developmental stages 
of these primates and man is very strik- 
ing. 


Stevens (G. T.) The pose of the body 


as related to the type of the cranium 
and the direction of the visual plane, 
(Pop. Sci. Mo., N. Y., gor, LIx, 390- 
gor.) In this paper, illustrated with 
16 figures, the theory is advocated that 
‘*the position of the head in respect to 
the body or of the shoulders in refer- 
ence to the back, the carriage of the 
whole body in walking, and the atti- 
tude of a person in conversation, are 
governed in an important measure by 
the form of the cranium,” and that“ all 
these positions and attitudes, and even 
the gait of individuals, are largely modi- 
fied, even in many instances controlled, 
by the normal position of the eyes in 
respect to the cranium.” Long, tall 
(medium), and broad skulls have each 
their characteristic pose of body. 


Sully (J.) The laughter of savages. (In- 


ternat. Mo., Burlington, Vt., Igor, Iv, 
379-402.) A résumé of our knowledge 
of laughter among primitive men,— 
Amerinds, Tasmanians, African Ne- 
groes, Polynesians, Australians, etc. 
The author concludes that ‘‘ savage 
laughter is like our own in representing 
different levels of refinement.” There 
coéxist infantile gayety, coarse brutal 
laughter (like that of our rough school- 
boys), social laughter, and the begin- 
nings of sympathetic and thoughtful 
laughter, and even what we call humor. 
Noteworthy are intertribal laughter and 
laughter at foreign customs and ideas, 
‘*one expression of the self-protective 
attitude of a community against insidi- 
ous outside influences.’”” Inter-sex 
laughter is also very common. The 
savage intelligence is quite fecund in 
practical jokes, and many savage peo- 
ples tease one another very freely 
indeed. The paper could be much 
amplified. 


Thomas (N. W.) Eine internationale 


anthropologisch-ethnographische Bib- 
liographie. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXX, 37-39.) Outline of proposal for 
an international bibliography of anthro- 
pology and ethnography. The sections 
would be: General, somatology, eth- 
nology, ethnography, prehistoric arche- 


ology. The arrangement by titles 
and geographically, with index of 
authors. 
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True (R. H.) Folk materia medica. 
(Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, Igo, 
XIV, 105-114.) After a brief historical 
introduction, the author enumerates 
(with critical or explanatory remarks) 
‘*some of the articles (of animal origin) 
mentioned in lists of European origin 
dating back from one to two hundred 
years,” instancing cases of their survival 
in America. Attention is also called 
to the recruiting of the materia medica 
today from the ‘‘ medicine” of primi- 
tive peoples,—the American Indians, 
e. g., have furnished cinchona, jabor- 
andi, coca; the natives of Africa 
strophanthus, the Nigritians the calabar 
bean; the American Indians again 
lobelia and ‘‘ mescal buttons.” The 
conclusion arrived at is: ‘* As slang 
phrases and barbarisms introduce candi- 
dates for membership into philological 
polite society, so the medical lore of 
the people does contain, and has al- 
ways contained, elements capable of 
adaptation and use in skilled hands.” 
Folklore is thus often the hand-maid of 
medicine, bringing rich sheaves from 
the wide fields in which she gleans. 


Voss (A.) Projet de cartographie preéhis- 
torique internationale. (Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1901, XII, 341-345.) Proposal 
for an international agreement for the 
making of a large-quarto map embody- 
ing our knowledge of prehistoric man 
as indicated by the distribution of his 
typical remains, submitted to the Con- 
gress of 1900, discussed and acted 
upon. 


Vram (U. G.) I cranii di gorilla (gorilla 
gina) del Museo di Genova. (Atti d. 
Soc. Rom. di Antrop., Ig01, VIII, 
5-I1.) Gives, with 3 figures, measure- 
ments and description of four (male 
two, female two) gorilla skulls from 
the Gaboon. The cranial capacities 
are: Males 504, 561; females 402, 
573,—the last seems to be the greatest 
capacity hitherto accorded for the fe- 
male gorilla. 


Un caso di saldatura precoce della 
sutura sagittale. (Ibid., 41-43.) Brief 
description, with chief measurements 
of a cranium (belonging to an individ- 
ual not over 17 years of age) from the 
Museum of Aquileia, showing pre- 
cocious synostosis of the sagittal suture. 
This case proves, Dr Vram thinks, that 
the bregmatic bone is independent and 
can unite with either the parietals or 
the frontal. 
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| Wilser (L.) Migrations préhistoriques. 
| (Anthropologie, Paris, XII, 346- 
348.) A resurrection of the Quatre- 
fages-Penka theory of the Polar origin 
of the human race and its subsequent 
modifications due to a southward drift. 
Paper presented at Congress of 1g00. 


Geschichte und Bedeutung der 
Schddelmessung. (Verh. d. naturh.- 
med, Ver. zu Heidelberg, tgor, VI, 
449-470.) Historical apercu and crit- 
ical discussion of the significance of 
craniometry, which, in spite of the 
extravagant theories based on indices, 
race-types, etc., has a real value for 
science, 


EUROPE 


Adamek (K. V.) Divadelni hra lidova 
selské vojné z XvilI. stoleti. (Cesky 
Lid, Praha, Igo0I, XI, 257-262, 354- 
356.) Text of a folk-play of the 
peasants’ war of the 18th century. 
Second and last parts. 


Almgren (O.) Gotlandische Grabfunde 
der alteren Eisenzeit. (Cbl. f. An- 
throp., Jena, Igor, VI, 257-263.) Pre- 
liminary account of the occurrence of 
graves of the older Iron age (Montelius’ 
periods I-V, 500 B.C. to 400 A.D.) on 
the Island of Gotland, which is very 
rich in the graves of the Iron age. 
The contents of the graves are briefly 
indicated, The richer cemeteries begin 
with Montelius’ third period. No grave, 
so far, belongs to the second period. 
In Period I skeleton graves are more 
common than cremations; the graves 
of Period III are exclusively crema- 
tional ; in the first part of Period IV 
skeleton, and in the second, cremational 
graves predominate; the graves of 
Period V resemble those of the previous 
period. During the second part of the 
fifth period many local Gotland types 
of implements and instruments (e. g. 
fibulz) occur. 


Atgier (E.) Trépied mégalithique dé- 
couvert en Maine-et-Loire. (Bull. et 
Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop, de Paris, 1gor, 
ve s., 11, 17-18.) Brief account of a 
megalithic ‘‘tripod” discovered situ 
near Cholet in the department of Maine- 
et-Loire, used perhaps by the Druids. 


—— Observation d’oxycéphalie sur le 
vivant. (LIbid., 95-101.) Somewhat 
detailed description (with 2 figures) 
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and chief measurements of young man 
of 22 from the department of Aisne, 
presenting a case of oxycephaly due 
to an accident in childhood. But, as 
M. Papillault observed in the discus- 
sion, something more than the injury 
itself is needed to account for the sub- 
sequent synostoses. 


Observation de scaphocéphalie sur 
le vivant. (Ibid., 143-147.) Brief 
account, with chief measurements and 
2 figures, of a case of scaphocephaly 
in a young man of good intelligence, 
21 years of age, from the department 
of Somme. The cause of the abnor- 
mality is said to have been a violent 
abdominal contusion and shock caused 
by a dog suddenly springing upon the 
mother while with child. It is, how- 
ever, by no means certain that the 
synostosis can be explained in this 
manner, 


Boissot (E.) Le rocher a cuvette de 
Vitrac. (Bull. Soc. d. Sci. et Arts de 
Rochechouart, 1goo, x, 89-91.) Brief 
account of the vat-rock of Vitrac, 
which local legend reports to have 
been a measurer for the tithes of the 
neighboring seigneur. The basin is 
rather well excavated. The author 
suggests that it may have been a place 
of sacrifice in primitive times. 


Boyd (Harriet A.) Excavations at Ka- 
vousi, Crete, in 1900. (Amer. Journ. 
Archel., Norwood, Mass., 1901, V, 
125-157.) Interesting account, with 
12 figures and 5 plates (illustrating 
pottery specimens), of excavations car- 
ried on by the author in the early part 
of 1900. The tholos-tombs and house 
on ‘‘ Thunder Hill,” the so-called 
“citadel” of Kavousi, the bee-hive 
tomb at Rusty Ridge, the buildings on 
Azoria Hill, and later (Byzantine and 
Roman) remains in the region west of 


Kavousi plain were investigated. The 
earliest remains were at least three 
thousand years old. On the peak 


(‘‘citadel”) of Kavousi was discovered a 
stone-table for gaming,—perhaps ‘‘ the 
earliest circular ‘board’ yet found in 
Greek lands.” 


Breuil (H.) 


bassin de Paris. II, 


L’Age du bronze dans le 
Poignards, cou- 


teaux, scies, rasoirs, ractoirs, faucilles 
du bassin de la Somme. 
gie, Paris, 1901, XII, 283-296.) 


(Anthropolo- 
This 
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second part of a study of the Bronze 
age in the Paris basin (illustrated with 
4 figures, showing 38 specimens) treats 
of poignards, knives, saws, scrapers, 
sickles, etc., from the basin of the 
Somme, and their varieties. The evi- 
dence seems to indicate that in Picardy 
the first age of bronze was very little 
developed, and that the later portions 
of the period present, as to metallurgic 
industry, marked analogies with Eng- 
land on the one hand, and on the 
other with Switzerland, and the Jura, 
Charente, Berry, Champagne, and (to 
a less extent) Brittany. 


Un os grave de la grotte des Eyzies, 
(Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthrop, de Paris, 
1gOI, XI, 226.) Brief description (with 
figure) of a rib-fragment engraved with 
the well-sculptured figure of an ani- 
mal, probably a species of horse, found 
in the Grotto des Eyzies, on the Vézére, 
in September, Igoo. 


et P, Dubalen, Fouilles d’un abri 
a Sordes en 1900. (Ibid., 251-268.) 
Account of the exploration of a ‘‘ shel- 
ter” of prehistoric man at Sordes in 
southwestern France. Stratigraphy, 
fauna and flora, and remains of human 
industry are discussed with some detail. 
The charcoal remains indicate that 
here wood (of a species of birch still 
existing in the vicinity) was used to 
keep up the fire to a greater extent 
than in some other contemporary shel- 
ters (Upper-Pyrenees, Upper Garonne, 
Ariége), where animal substances were 
employed, the odor of which still clings 
to the ashes. Among the implements 
found were harpoons, sculptured and 
painted stones, flints of diverse kinds, 
etc. Perhaps the most notable relic 
is a piece of schist with the head of 
a horse engraved upon it with not a 
little skill. 


von Buchwald (G.) Der Ursprung des 
Rundlings. (Globus, Brnschwg. 
LX XIX, 293-298, 319-323.) Discusses, 
with 3 maps, the origin, distribution, 
and linguistic history of the ‘round 
villages” of northern Germany, Den- 
mark, etc. Those of the region about 
Quassow, Kratzeburg, and Schwichten- 
berg are dealt with in detail. The sec- 
ond part of the article is a philological 
discussion of the historical development 
of the terms Borg, Dorf, Weih, Heim, 
with whose conclusions one can scarcely 
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agree. It isimprobable that Borg and 
Dorf have sprung from a root ov, which 
in the earliest times signified ‘‘ cave 
dwelling,” that Wezh is derived froma 
similarly ancient 24 (‘‘living human 
being”), and from am, *‘mother.” 
The ‘‘round villages” have generally 
been considered to be of Slavonic origin, 
but Dr von Buchwald sees in the ‘‘ Borg- 
wille” of the later Bronze period the 
ancestors of the ‘* Rundling,” which 
may even go back to the Stone age. 


— Zur Frage nach dem Alter der 
Schraube. (Ibid., 285.) Against E. 
Krause’s contention that the screw is an 
Eskimo invention, the author cites the 
Greek xoxAzoyv, and refers to a prehis- 
toric needle from Schwanebeck, and a 
bronze sword from Ilanz, in which the 
screw form is clearly existent. 


Butler (H. C.) The Roman aqueducts 
as monuments of architecture. (Amer. 
Journ, Archzol., Norwood, Mass., 
I90I, V, 175-199.) Treats, with 8 fig- 
ures, of the present condition, material, 
treatment, design, etc., of the stone 
aqueducts Aqua Marcia and Aqua 
Claudia ; the concrete Aqua Julia and 
Aqua Tepula; the reticulated aque- 
duct of Minturnz ; the concrete and 
brick Aqua Neroniana and Aqua Alex- 
andrina. According to the author there 
are ‘‘no structures [palaces, triumphal 
arches, temples] upon which the true 
spirit of Roman strength is more 
clearly imprinted, none in which the 
Roman love for symmetry and preci- 
sion is more fully demonstrated, than 
in the clear-cut lines of the Marcian 
aqueduct.” 


Cancalon (Dr) La conservation des 
stations quaternaires. (Anthropologie, 
Paris, Ig0I, XII, 340-342.) Brief ac- 
count of discussion at International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology 
and Archeology (Paris, 1900) on the 
question of preserving the ‘‘ stations” 
of prehistoric man in France and other 
regions of Europe. 


Capitan (L.) Les cupules 4 1’époque 
paléolithique et sur les milliaires ro- 
mains. (Rev. de l’Ecole d’Anthr. de 
Paris, Ig01, XI, t84-195.) The first 
part treats, with 8 text-figures, of 
cupped stones from the paleolithic caves 
of Sordes, Menton, etc. These stones, 
the author thinks, were not tools, but 


rather used for some other special pur- 
pose now unknown. The remainder 
of the article (with 8 figures) deals with 
cup markings or pittings on Koman 
milestones in the departments of 
Bouches-du-Rhoéne, Var, etc. Their 
existence upon Roman milestones is 
interesting as indicating their survival 
into quite recent times. M. Capitan 
suggests a rapprochement between the 
pittings on these French stones and 
those on certain Numidian monuments 
described by Faideherbe. Some of the 
characters engraved on the pitted mile- 
stones are said also to have a Numidian 
aspect. 


La premitre hache acheuléenne 
connue, (Ibid., 219-226.) Reproduc- 
tion, with 2 figures (one of the original 
drawing and one from a mold of the 
specimen itself in the British Museum), 
of the letter of John Bayford (dated 
1715) published in Leland’s Collectanea 
(Hearne’s edition), which describes the 
finding of a flint implement, together 
with the skeleton of an elephant, in a 
field near Gray’s Inn Lane by an apothe- 
cary named Conyers. This, the author, 
who adds some interesting comments, 
styles ‘‘the first known use of the 
Acheul type.” 


—— Chronique prehistorique. (Ibid., 


269-272.) Brief critiques of recent 
works relating to prehistoric man (in 
France, particularly) by Pigorini, Meu- 
nier, Dubois, Girod, and Massénat. M. 
Capitan does not seem to place much 
reliance in M. Girod’s theory of the 
successive appearance in western Eu- 
rope of an Australoid (Chellean period), 
a Lapp-Eskimo (Solutre-Magdaléne), 
and a neolithic race from the Orient. 


Passage du paléolithique au néolith- 
ique. Etude, a ce point de vue, des 
industries du Campigny, du camp de 
Catenoy, de l’Yonne et du Grand-Pres- 
signy. (Anthropologie, Paris, Igot, 
XII, 354-364.) Discusses, with 8 fig- 
ures, the transition from the paleolithic 
to the neolithic as indicated by the re- 
mains of human industry found at Cam- 
pigny, Catenoy, the Yonne, and Grand 
Pressigny. The conclusion arrived at 
is that this transition took place at Maz 
d’Azil in quite a special manner, while 
in the valley of the Somme, at Cam- 
pigny, Catenoy, and other similar 
‘*stations” in northern France, the 
industrial evolution was quite different. 


— 
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Campigny is clearly a ‘‘ station” inter- 
mediate between the paleolithic and 
neolithic periods, and its relations to 
the origin of the neolithic in northern 
France justify the use of the epithet 
campignien proposed by the late M. 
Salmon. The station at Catenoy is 
probably primitively neolithic, but a 
little later than Campigny. 


Carlsen (F.) Stonehenge. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXIX, 283-285.) 
Brief account, with 2 figures, of the 
past and present condition of Stone- 
henge. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Use of plants by 
children. (Journ. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, T9Q0L, XIV, 132-138.) Con- 
densed translation, with alphabetic ar- 
rangement in English, of the article of 
Bliimml] and Rott (Zéschr. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., X1, 49-94) on the use of plants 
by children in German Bohemia and 
Lower Austria. 


Chiarugi(G.) Proposta di uno studio 
collettivo sul peso dell’ encefalo negli 
Italiani. (Arch. p. l’Anthrop., Firenze, 
1900, XXX, 253-260.) This outline 
(with schedule) of a collective study of 
the brains of Italians has appeared also 
in the Monttore Zoologico Italiano, vol. 
XII. 


Déchelette (J.) Les tumuli de pierres 
du sud-ouest de la Bohéme d’aprés une 
publication récente de M. Pic. (An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1g01, XII, 413-426.) 
Excellent résumé, with 14 figures (il- 
lustrating many specimens), of the part 
of the ‘‘ Bohemian Antiquities” (Prague, 
1900) of Dr I. L. Pic, treating of the 
contents of the stone tumuli of south- 
western Bohemia and the culture repre- 
sented by them. The people to whom 
these stone tumuli belong seem to have 
been related to the tribes to the west of 
them. The last period of the Bohe- 
mian tumuli is 400-200 B.C. 


Dubalen (P.) See Breuil (H.) 


Eljasz-Radzikowski (S.) Gierlachov 
malo znama slovenska vesnice v Tat- 
rach. (Cesky Lid, Praha, 1901, XI, 
305-308.) A brief account of the cus- 
toms, traditions, and speech of Gier- 
lachov, a little-known village in the 
Tatra region. 
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Ellis (Havelock). The comparative 
abilities of the fair and the dark, 
(Monthly Rev., Lond., Aug., 1gor, 
84-97.) <A study of the subjects in the 
National Portrait Gallery, based on 
eye-color, in relation to physical and 
mental activity. Generally, men of 
thought are dark, men of action fair, 
Political reformers and agitators have 
a particularly high index of pigmen- 
tation ; explorers and actors are dark- 
est of all. The aristocracy is fairer 
than the general population, the new 
aristocracy fairer than the old. The 
Conservative majorities occur in the re- 
gions of thedark, broad-headed people, 
Race must play some part here. The 
studies of Ellis should be read in con- 
nection with those of Hansen in 
Norway. 


Friedel (E.) Bericht iiber das Kénigsgrab 
bei Seddin. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges, 
f. Anthrop., Ig01, 64-73.) Account, 
with 4 figures, of the investigation 
of the great ‘‘ Hiinengrab ” at Sed- 
din (West Prignitz), known as the 
Konigsgrab, in January and in October, 
1900. Near the grave were found sev- 
eral house-urns which the author thinks, 
in shape and construction, ‘‘ imitate 
the Seddin grave,” which must have 
been famed far and wide and ‘‘ made 
an impression upon the neighboring 
people proportionately as that made 
elsewhere by an Egyptian pyramid.” 
The grave dates from ca, 1000 B.C, 
and is one of the most remarkable 
prehistoric remains of Germany. 


Godin (P.) Du de 1’ anthropométrie 
en €ducation physique. (Bull. et Mem. 
Soc. d’ Anthrop. de Paris, Ig01, V°s., 
Il, 110-134.) At the military school 
of St Hippolyte-du-Fort there were 
measured (eight times in three and one- 
half years) 200 youths between the ages 
of 144 and 18 years. Ten measure- 
ments—height, weight, chest circumfer- 
ence ; biacromial, thoracic, and pelvic 
diameters ; circumferences of arm, 
thigh, forearm, calf of leg,—making 
a total of 16,000 items. From these 
two groups of fifty each were made, the 
first consisting of those addicted to 
physical exercise (gymnasts,—the fixed 
bar was the favorite apparatus), the 
second of non-gymnasts. Details of 


the results are given in the present 
paper 
curve-diagrams and 18 tables. 


which is accompanied by 13 
The 


_ 

| 

| 
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Godin—Continued. 

chief conclusions reached are that with 
adolescents 143-18 years of age, gym- 
nastics with apparatus does not hinder 
growth in height ; gives the chest more 
amplitude than it would spontaneously 
acquire ; increases the density of the 
tissues and the body-weight ; favors 
equality of growth in volume of the 
four members and the simultaneous 
enlargement of thorax and pelvis, and 
in a general way regulates the vital 
phenomena which manifest themselves 
in the morphologic growth of the 
organism. But physical education must 
be preceded by a study of growth. 
The results of extensive measurements 
on 200 boys aged 13 years are shortly to 
be published. 


Hansen (R.) Zur Betonung deutscher 
Ortsnamen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
LXXX, 48-49.) Brief discussion of the 
principal groups of compound German 
place-names, with regard to the posi- 
tion of the accent, as exemplified in 
Schleswig-Holstein. A list of the 
chief endings and their effect on the 
accentuation of the word of which they 
form a part is given. 


Hedinger (A.) Keltische Hiigelgraber 
im Scheithau bei Mergelstetten, Ober- 
amt Heidenheim. (Arch. f. Anthr., 
Brnschwg., 1901, XXVII, 157-168.) 
Treats, with 20 figures, of ten grave- 
mounds (out of thirty, of which ten 
had been excavated in 1847, and five 
some few years before that) and their 
contents, of Celtic origin and belong- 
ing to the later Bronze age and Hall- 
statt period. The ornamentation of 
the urns and other vessels found is also 
discussed. Three sorts of burial are 
indicated by the remains, and the ab- 
sence of weapons suggests a peaceful 
population. The excavations were 
made in August, 1899. 


— Die Kelten. (Ibid., 169-189.) A 
general discussion of the Celtic ques- 
tion,—opinions and theories ancient 
and modern, ethnography, culture, re- 
ligion, money, Celtic type, anatomy, 
etc. The author admits two ‘‘ types ” 
of Celts, blond long-headed, and dark 
short-headed. The closer kinship of 
Celtic languages to the Italic tongues 
is noted, and the conclusion reached 
that ‘Celts and Teutons once dwelt 
together as one people in Germany, 
whence the Italic peoples migrated 
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first, leaving the Teutons and Celts to 
come into contact with each other, 
the latter being finally overcome by 
the former, more youthful and pow- 
erful.” Dr Hedinger seems to harbor 
the fear that, under the influence of 
Slavonic encroachments upon the na- 
tional life, the Teutons may some time 
lose the virtues they acquired in the 
struggle with the Celts. 


Hertzog (A.) St. Gangwolf. (Corr.- 


Bl. d. deutscher Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, Ig01, XXXII, 49-50.) Brief 
notes on the chapel of St Gangwolf in 
upper Alsace,a famous shrine, which, 
in all probability, continues some 
heathen cult of fountain or spring. 
The holy knight Gangwolf, perhaps 
replaces the vernal god, while the wolf 
represents the sun. 


Hervé (G.) Les écossais en France. 


(Rev. de 1’ Ecole d’ Anthrop. de Paris, 
IgOI, XI, 206-210.) Brief account of the 
origin of the canton of Saint-Martin- 
ad’ Auxigny in the department of Cher, 
and its ‘‘colony” of blonds, now more 
than four centuries old. The Forét of 
St Martin has long ago disappeared but 
the inhabitants of the canton (occasion. 
ally called Anglois or Ecossais) are still 
commonly known as Forétins. They 
represent ‘‘the scarcely changed de- 
scendants of the old Scotch of the guard 
of Charles VII,”—from early in the 
15th century till 1672, when the direct 
masculine line of the Stuarts of Aubigny 
became extinct, the seignory of Au- 
bigny was in possession of descendants 
of the constable John Stuart, who aided 
Charles VII against the English. In 
manners and customs and (it is said) 
in dialect these people give evidence of 
their origin. Their patronymics are 
also proof of the same. The ‘‘ canny 
Scot ” peers through them still. Their 
physical characteristics deserve special 
study. Elsewhere (in the departments 
of the Yonne, é. g.) throughout France 
isolated families of Scotch exist,—the 
Jacquesson (Jackson) of Tonnerre, the 
Tournebranle (Turnbrowne), Anstrude 
(Anstruther), and many others, whose 
names are cited by M. Hervé. Nota- 
ble also is the family of Livingston, 
known in France as Léviston, which 
became extinct in 1828, in the person of 
the maternal grandmother of the late 
P. Salmon, the archeologist. The 
conclusion of M. Hervé is that ‘‘ the 
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Scotch have been an element of greater 
importance in our population than is 
generally believed,” —and to judge from 
the investigation of the department of 
the Yonne alone, many more interest- 
ing and valuable data are yet to be 
discovered. 


La taille en Alsace. (Ibid., 161- 
177.) After a brief historical intro- 
duction the author discusses, some- 
what in detail, the study of Dr Brandt, 
published in 1898 which embraced the 
military statistics for the period 1872- 
1894 (39,281 young men of 20 years for 
Upper, and 41,919 for Lower Alsace), 
the distribution of medium, low, and 
high statures, and the causes underly- 
ing these phenomena. The Alsatian 
seems to hold a middle place between 
the Frenchman and the German, being 
about two centimeters taller than the 
former and about as much shorter than 
the latter. The tall statures, with the 
exception of an ‘‘ island” in the center 
of the province, are grouped at the 
extreme north and south, while in the 
southwest is a marked “island” of 
low statures. This last is attributed to 
factory life, the others to race or im- 
migration, etc. M. Hervé, himself, 
thinks the *‘ black spot” of low statures 
is due in part to professional degenera- 
tion and in part to ethnic influence. 


Hofler (M.) Das Spendebrot bei Sterbe- 
fallen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXXX, 92-97.) An interesting account 
of ‘‘ death-bread,” ‘‘ funeral meals,” 
etc., and their analogues in Europe— 
Germany in particular. The names of 
the *‘ death-meal” in various languages 
are cited, and twelve different sorts of 
food in use among the peoples of Ger- 
manic stock enumerated and described 
with some detail. Very widespread 
and varied in its local or individual ex- 
pression is the ‘‘ death-offering” in the 
form of food. 


Imbert (M.) L’archéologie a l’exposition 
de 1900. (Bull. Soc. d. Sci. et Arts de 
Rochechouart, 1go00, X, 81-87.) Part 
Il, treating of prehistoric pottery, 
bronze objects, flints of various periods. 
The exhibit from the grotto of Tourasse 
in Haute-Garonne has caused MM. 
Darbas and Regnault to establish a 
‘* Tourassian period.” The article is 


accompanied by three plates figuring 
specimens, 
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Kojecky (J.) Pluh. (Cesky Lid, Praha, 
IgOI, XI, 263-268.) A contribution to 
the history of the plow (p/h) in Bohe- 
mia. The names of the plow and the 
history of the various sorts of plows are 
briefly discussed in relation to the neigh- 
boring Slavonic countries. 


Kretz (F.) Hlinéné selské obrazky na 
Slovacku. (Cesky Lid, Praha, 1901, 


XI, 279-282.) ‘Treats briefly, with 2 
figures, of Slovak rustic pictured 
earthenware. 


Laville (A.) Quelques dépéts_infra- 
néolithiques ou de transition des en- 
virons de Paris (Anthropologie, Paris, 
IQOI, XII, 349-353.) Brief description 
of the transitional deposits in the en- 
virons of Paris (Rue Danton, Ivry, 
Choisy-le-Roi, Alfortville) uniting the 
neolithic and the paleolithic, and their 
contents. 


Le Braz (A.) The popular drama in 
Brittany. (Internat, Mo., Burlington, 
Vt., 1901, IV, 403-418.) Brief charac- 
terization of the hundred mysteries 
which the labors of M. Luzel recovered 
from the farms, manor-houses, etc., of 
Brittany. These dramatic compositions 
were ‘‘ the sole, or almost the sole, in- 
tellectual nourishment of the genuine 
Bretons in times of old.” At Ploujean, 
near Morlaix, was begun in the summer 
of 1808 the attempt to revive the old 
Breton drama, a project eloquently ad- 
vocated by Gaston Paris and other 
scholars of eminence. 


Lefévre (A.) Le saint graal. (Rev. de 
l’Ecole d’Anthr. de Paris, rg0I, XI, 
178-183.) Brief historical résumé, with 
citations from literature. The author 
points out that ‘‘ the mythic furniture 
of few peoples has been without a metal 
vessel, kettle, basin, cup, consecrated 
by liturgy, divinized by a long memory.” 
Hebrews, Tyrians, Greeks, Cimbri, and 
others had such. Behind the “ holy 
grail” of the Celtic Christians lies the 
magic basin of the bards. Here we 
have the not uncommon mixture of 
heathendom and primitive Christianity. 


Lehmann-Filhes (M.) _Islandisches 
Grab aus dem_ to. Jahrhundert. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., LXXX, 12- 
13.) Brief account, with illustrations 
of objects found, of a grave belonging 
to the roth century, discovered in the 
summer of 1900 in northern Iceland. 
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Lehmann-Filhés—Continued. 
The grave is said to be that of certain 
men whose names are given in the 
Reykdaelasaga (cap. XV1). They fell in 
a battle in 970 A.D. 


Letourneau (C.) Périclés Diamandi, 
calculateur mental. (Bull, et Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, V° s., 
Il, 15-17.) Brief account of the per- 
sonality and achievements of Diamandi, 
the Ionian ‘‘ mathematical prodigy,” 
who appeared before the Society, Jan. 
5, 1901. Unlike Inaudi, Diamandi is 
a visualizer with extraordinary memory. 


von Luschan (F.) G. Schwalbe’s neue 
Untersuchung des Neanderthal-Scha- 
dels. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
LXXIX, 277.) The author expresses 
his agreement in all essentials with 
Schwalbe’s recent characterization of 
the famous Neanderthal cranium as 
‘* belonging to a form specifically, if not 
generically, distinct from recent man.” 
The two Spy skulls, and perhaps the 
Moravian skull described by Makow- 
sky, resemble it, while it is entirely 
different from the crania of Egisheim 
and Canstatt. 


Macquart (E.) La diminution du 
taux de la natalité. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d’ Anthrop. de Paris, tgoI, v® s., 
11, 67-72.) From the statistics of the 
annual averages of births, 1874-1898, 
in Europe (for France as compared with 
other European countries the showing 
is worse), the author finds a probable 
decrease of 9% for the western half of 
the continent. This feeble natality he 
attributes not to poverty, excess of 
population, or the like, but to civiliza- 
tion itself. For this reason the decrease 
will continue in spite of all efforts to 
prevent it. According to M. Dumont, 
who took part in the discussion of this 
paper, it is ‘‘ diverse habits endemic in 
each miliew that produce the natality- 
conditions,”—not economic factors. 


Majewski (E.) Bez i hebd. (Wista, 
Warszawa, Ig00, XIV, 527-597.) Ade- 
tailed study of the elder (Sambucus 
nigra and S. ebulus) from the folklore 
and archeologic standpoint, with par- 
ticular reference to Poland. The Sla- 
vonic, Greek, and Latin names of the 
elder all stigmatize it as the *‘ stinking 
plant.” The elder was known several 
milleniums B.c. to the Slavonic and 
Lithuanian peoples, so the theory 


which would attribute its presence 
among these ‘‘ barbarians” to Greek 
culture is disproved. 


Masfrand (A.) Compte rendu des 
fouilles faites dans les ruines gallo- 
romaines de Chassenon. (Bull. Soc. d. 
Sci. et Arts de Rochechouart, 1900, x, 
QI-100, 116-121, 150-153.) Part of a 
somewhat detailed account of the explo- 
ration of the Gallo-Roman ruins at 
Chassenon, a little place in Charente, 6 
kilometers from Rochechouart. Out of 
the primitive Gaulish village of Cassino- 
magus grew, under Roman rule, an im- 
portant center, with a temple to Diana, 
a palace, baths, theater, etc. 


Mayer (J.) Ueber Funde von Stein- 
Morsern. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthrop., 1901, 73.) Brief note, with 
5 figures, on stonemortars of granite 
and sandstone from the cemetery of 
Bad-Reichenhall, Upper Bavaria. 


Mehlis (C.) Die sogenannten Schuhlei- 
stenkeile der neolithischen Zeit. (Cbl. 
f. Anthrop., Jena, Igo01, VI, 129-133, 
193-198.) Discusses, with 7 illustra- 
tions, the last-like stone chisels found 
so numerously in the neolithic caves of 
certain parts of the Rhenish country 
and elsewhere in eastern Europe. The 
paper is based on a collection of 20 
specimens of these curious implements, 
the measurements of which are given 
with other details. Most of the ‘* chis- 
els”’ are probably axes, hoes, smoothing 
stones, and like implements. 


Mencik (F.) Rybayova sbirka ¢eskych 
prislovi. (Cesky Lid, Praha, 1goo, xt, 
283-286.) Numbers 140-271 of Bo- 
hemian proverbs, 


Meyer (T.) La téte de la femme d’Au- 
vernier reconstituée par M. Kollmann. 
(Bull. et Mém, Soc. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1901, Ve S., 11, 62-66.) Brief 
description of the well-known restora- 
tion (after a well-preserved skull and 
observation on cadavers) of the head of 
a neolithic woman of the station of 
Auvernier, Lake Neuchatel, with ab- 
stract of the interesting discussion fol- 
lowing the presentation of the bust to the 
Society. M. Papillault, in particular, 
who has studied the relations between 
the soft and skeletal parts of the body, 
considered Kollmann’s generalizations 
unjustifiable. 


Moschen 


Naef (A.) 
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(L.) Nuova contribuzione 
allo studio della craniologia dei Bo- 
lognesi. (Attid. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., 
1901, VIII, 12-20.) Comparative study, 
with detail of measurements, of 33 cra- 
nia from the old cemetery of the church 
of Mascarella (in use 1200-1800 A.D.) 
and 40 skulls of Bolognese of today, 
The distribution after Sergi’s method is 
also given. The chief differences noted 
between the two series are: 1, Notably 
smaller capacity of the first ; 2, Greater 
frequency among the first of hypsice- 
phalic, leptoprosopic, chamzeconch, 
and platyrrhine crania; 3, Predomi- 
nance of dolichocephalic and mesoce- 
phalic skulls in the first and of brachyce- 
phalic in the second series ; 4, Marked 
prevalence of the Mediterranean type 
in the first and slight predominance of 
Aryan in the second. 


La nécropole néolithique de 
Chamblandes, Canton de Vaud. (An- 
thropologie, Paris, Ig0I1, XI, 269-276.) 
Describes, with 4 figures, the excava- 
tion of the neolithic cemetery at 
Chamblandes, not far from Lausanne, 
Switzerland, carried on in April-May, 
1g01, by the author and Dr Schenk. 
Some less complete investigations in 
the same region had been made in 
1880 and 1881 by M. Morel-Fatio and 
Dr C. Marcel. Nearly all the tombs 
examined contained each a skeleton of 
aman and one of a woman, the latter 
having by her or in her arms sometimes 
achild. The skeletons are placed in 
the foetal position with heads to the 
east, and on the left side. The objects 
found with the skeletons are numerous 
and about the same for each grave. 
The shells of which the women’s neck- 
lacesare formed come from the Mediter- 
ranean. These tombs may date from 
ca. 2000 B.C. The condition of some 
of the interments suggests that women 
and children may have been buried 
sacrificially at the same time as the 
men. Two of the tumuli are still 
crowned with enormous stones, and 
above one of them rises a dolmen, 
‘* something unique in this region.” 


Palleske (R.) Das Vorkommen des 
Pferdes in der schwedischen Steinzeit 
und der Fund von Ingelstad. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1901, 368-369.) 
of Andersson’s article in 1got, 
describing the discovery, in November, 
Ig00, near Ingelstad, in the Swedish 
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district of Schonen, of the cranium of a 
horse belonging to the latter half of the 
neolithic period. 


Petrak (J.) Lidové petivo v Podkrko- 


nosi. (Cesky Lid, Praha, IgOI, XI, 
288-291.) Brief account, with 8 
figures, of folk-pastry (rings, rolls, 


birds, etc., horse-shoes) in use on All 
Saints’, St Martin’s, and other feast- 
days. 


Ladinische Studien aus 
dem Enneberger Thale Tirols. (Corr.- 
Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Miinchen, Ig0I, XXXII, 51.) Gives 
list of 130 personal names, with occa- 
sional notes. 


Pierres a bassins et a 
cupules du Puy-de-Dome. (Rev. de 
l’Ecole d’Anthrop. de Paris, 1901, XI, 
211-218.) Treats, with 4 figures, of 
the basin-stones of Nadaillat and the 
cupped stone of Gerzat in relation to 
Gallo-Roman altars. The museum of 
Toulouse is rich in Gallo-Roman votive 
altars, very many of which have cup, 
bowl, or basin depressions and hollows. 
These the author thinks were used to 
deposit votive offerings, etc., and even 
neolithic ‘‘ stones” of a like sort must 
have been used for the same purpose 
long before. 


Origines du culte des vierges 
noires. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. 
de Paris, Igor, S., 11, 83-88.) The 
black color of idols and images of dei- 
ties seems to have appealed to the mind 
of many peoples,—objects of black ma- 
terial, those blackened by time, those 
made so artificially. The cult of the 
virgin deity was very early brought into 
relation with these ideas, which the 
worship of meteorites and like objects 
served to increase all over the Mediter- 
ranean region, where the Christian re- 
ligion afterward impinged upon them, 
perpetuating in more or less disguised 
or open form not a few. Modern 
France has even now many “black 
virgins,’—those of Puy, Rodez, Tou- 
louse, etc. (the statues, of course, have 
mostly disappeared, some during the 
troubles of the Revolution). The 
statues are often of cedar like those of 
Rome and Asia Minor. The evolution 
of the virgin according to M. Pom- 
merol was : I, mother-nurse ; 2, mother- 


guardian ; 3, virgin-mother ; 4, virgin. 
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Poutiatine (P.) Les silex taillés et les 
premiers pas de la technique des re- 
touches. (Anthropologie, Paris, 1901, 
XI, 368-370.) From the study of the 
industrial remains of primitive man in 
Europe (Russia especially), Prince Pou- 
tiatine has arranged a scheme of the 
development of implements, etc., as 
follows: 1, Eolithic period; 2, Paleo- 
lithic period (Chellean and Chelleo- 
Mousterian ; Mousterian Magdalenian ; 
Magdalenian) ; 3, Mesolithic (Campig- 
nian); 4, Neolithic (epoch of simple 
polishing ; polished and pierced ; ar- 
tistically hollowed); 5, Metal age. 
These he seeks to codrdinate with 
climate, flora, fauna. 


Regalia (E.) Sulla fauna della ‘‘ Buca 
del Bersagliere ” e sull’ eta dei depositi 
della vicina ‘‘Grotta dei Colombi.” 
(Arch. p. l’Anthrop., Firenze, 1900, 
XXX, 277-332.) A detailed account of 
the fauna of the ‘‘Buca del Bersagliere,” 
a cave in the Island of Palmaria 
(Spezia), and an estimate of the age 
and relations of the well-known ‘‘Grotta 
dei Colombi”’ in the same island. Con- 


cerning the latter the author concludes | 


that there is no evidence of a submer- 
sion at the end of the Quaternary 
epoch, and there is evidence of animal 
remains and human industry prior to 
the end of that period,—contrary to 
the Prestwich-Capellini theory. 


Reinach (S.) La bataille de 1’Allia. 
(Bull. Soc. d. Sci. et Arts de Roche- 
chouart, 1900, X, 156-159.) First part, 
with map, of a critical study of the 
famous battle of Allia, where the 
Gauls defeated the Romans in 390 B.C. 


Reinecke (P.) Neue vorgeschichtliche 
Materialien aus Bayern im Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde zu Berlin. (Corr.-Bl. d. 
deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop., Miinchen, 
I90I, XXXII, 57-60.) Brief notes on 
relics of the early Bronze age from 
Daiting, Hallstatt material from Wie- 
senacker, and La Téne material from 
Aschheim, 


Rogers (J. D.) Fragment of an archaic 
Argive inscription. (Amer. Journ. 
Archeol., Norwood, Mass., Igo1, Vv, 
159-174.) Treats, with 2 figures, of 
bronze fragment with inscription found 
at the Argive Herzeum in 1895, and be- 
longing probably to the seventh cen- 
tury, B.c. The alphabet is that of the 
oldest known Argive inscriptions, 
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Rutot (A.) Sur une preuve de 1’exist- 
ence de l’homme sur la créte de 
)’Artois avant la fin du pliocéne. (Bull. 
d. la Soc. belge d. Géol., Brux., 1gor, 
XV, C. R., 29-33.) Since certain flint 
fragments bearing traces of human use 
have their corners worked off, as it 
were, by process of transportation (by 
nature), the author argues that their hu- 
man use must have been anterior to the 
close of the Tertiary period, the strata 
in which they were found being late 
Tertiary. 


Savoye (C.) Monuments mégalithiques 
du département de Sadne-et-Loire. 
(Bull. Soc. d. Sci. et Arts de Roche- 
chouart, 1900, X, 127-130.) First part 
of an article on the megaliths of Saéne- 
et-Loire. Treats of the menhirs of 
Boyer, Chapelle-sous-Brancion, and 
Couches-les-Mines,—the last is over- 
turned, the former two still erect. 
Many monuments of this sort existing 
fifty years ago have been destroyed or 
buried, 


Schliz (A.) Eine Schulkinderuntersu- 
chung zum Zweck der Rassenbestim- 
mung nach Farbencomplexion und 
primaren Kérpermerkmalen. (Arch. f. 
Anthr., Brnschwg., 1901, XXVII, IgI- 
209.) A detailed study, with 11 tables 
of measurements, etc. (color, cranial, 
and facial indices, stature, their inter- 
relations and their relation to intellec- 
tual endowment, intelligence, race) of 
the primary physical characteristics of 
5736 school children of the region 
about Heilbronn, between 11 and 14 
years of age. These statistics are com- 
pared with those of the Virchow inves- 
tigation of 1876. Among the conclusions 
reached are that color-types are not 
absolutely primary race classifiers, and 
there is no decided movement of long- 
heads toward the city in the case of 
Heilbronn. The order of intelligence 
seems to be dark long-heads, blond 
long-heads, pure brown short-heads, 
blond short-heads, 


Steinzeitliche Bestattungsformen 
in Siidwestdeutschland. (Corr, - Bl. 
d. deutschen Ges. f. Anthrop., Miin- 
chen, Ig0I, XXXII, 60-62.) From 
investigation of the Stone-age village- 
site at Grossgartach, and from other re- 
mains, Dr Schliz concludes that during 
the Stone age in southwest Germany 
the ‘‘sitzende Hocker,” ‘‘ liegende 
Hocker,” and the outstretched type of 
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disposal of the corpse obtained among 
the same population contemporane- 
ously, while, as intrusive, cremation (a 
central and northern custom) had also 
strayed into this region, 


Schmidt (H.) Ueber die Schlacken- 
wille auf dem Stromberge bei Weissen- 
berg und auf dem Lébauer Berge. 
(Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 
Ig0I, 164-166.) Additional note to 
previous article. A bowl found on the 
Lobauer Berge shows marks of having 
been formed in basketry or net-work. 
Another pottery-fragment seems to 
have belonged to a large water-vessel 
modeled in a hole in the ground. 


Tedeschi (E. E.) Ricerche morfolo- 
giche. (Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop, 
Ig0I, Vil, 11-48.) This study, ac- 
companied by numerous tables of 
measurements, etc., treats in detail of 
the morphology of 30 skulls (male 16, 
female 14) of mentally diseased persons 
from the Ferrara Asylum. The external 
cranium, osseous endocranium, cere- 
bral endocranium, relations of internal 
and external cranium are discussed. Ac- 
cording to Tedeschi the typical form 
of the human cranium is ‘oblique 
oval.” Other conclusions reached are : 
Plagiocephaly is purely and simply a 
phenomenon of compensation; to a 
cranial morphological law of compensa- 
tion corresponds a correlative cerebral 
one; the laws of symmetry are the 
same for both sexes, for normal indi- 
viduals, delinquents, and those mentally 
diseased ; asymmetries most marked in 
the external cranium diminish in the 
internal cranium, and are least in the 
brain ; the relation of the anterior and 
posterior cranium, about which there 
has been so much discussion in the past, 
is, in both sexes, exclusively due to the 
disproportion of the glabellar mass. 


Thieullen (A.) Deuxiéme étude sur les 
pierres figures a retouches intention- 
nelles a l’époque du creusement des 
vallées quaternaires. (Bull. et Mém. 
Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, Ig01, V° s., 
Il, 166-188.) Discussion, with fzéces 
justi ficatives, of the author’s theory that 
certain pieces of flint found in Quater- 
nary deposits have been ‘‘ retouched ” 


or worked by the hand of man into the 
likenesses of the heads of animals, etc. 
In the discussion of this paper MM. 
Atgier and Capitan took ground against 
the author. 
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Begrabniss-Plitze und 
Tumuli in Albanien und Macedonien, 
(Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthrop., rgor, 
43-57.) Gives an account, with 58 
figures, of the investigation of burial- 
places in mountainous Upper Albania 
and Macedonia and their contents, 
From one grave were obtained a large 
number of beads, some of which in 
form, color, technique, etc., Strikingly 
resemble beads from Koban in the 
Caucasus. The exploration of the 
ruins of Surda did not meet the author’s 
expectations. The discovery of mound- 
graves at Late was more notable, and 
the visit to the great tumulus of Hagio 
Elia near Saloniki. 


Trojanovic(S.) Alterthiimliche Speisen- 


und Getrankebereitung bei den Slaven, 
(Arch. f. Anthr., Brnschwg., Igor, 
XXVII, 239-264.) Discusses in some 
detail, with citation of corresponding 
practices from various parts of the 
globe, the preparation of foods and 
drinks (ancient fashions) among the 
Servians. Removal of hair and 
feathers, roasting and broiling, harvest- 
ing, grain-roasting (to loosen from ears), 
roasted grain as food, bread-baking, 
egg-cooking in oat-sacks, cooking and 
steaming with heated stones, cooking 
in the stomach of an animal, use of 
heated stones in cheese-making, are 
treated of. The drinks described are: 
jagurta (like the duza of the Montene- 
grins, and the matinitza of the Greek 
shepherds, a milk-drink) comparable to 
the kumiss and kefir of the Russian 
nomads and Caucasian mountaineers, 
respectively ; a/owina, tasting some- 
thing like the Russian Awas,; med- 
owina, a sort of mead. The use of 
heated stones in the preparation of 
wine is also noted. Likewise their 
employment in folk-medicine, wood- 
boring, etc. To stay hunger, wax is 
chewed, or even swallowed, and to 
alleviate thirst, gunpowder is swal- 
lowed. The article is accompanied by 
12 figures. 


Weis (A.) Die Insel Man und deren 


altnordische Verfassung. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., IgO0I, LXXX, 113-115.) 
Brief historical account of the Isle of 
Man and its Old Norse constitution. 


Wilke (Dr.) Ein prihistorischer Wall 


im Oberholz bei Thrana. (Verh. d. 
Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 1901, 58-64.) 
Describes, with one figure, a long wall 
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with graves in the wood near Thrina, 
Saxony, known as the Oberholz,—the 
wall itself being popularly known as 
the ‘‘ Schlossberg.” Remains of quite 
a considerable system of walls and 
graves seem to occur here. The wall 
may be simply a district boundary, or 
perhaps a line of demarkation erected 
by the Cherusci. The vessels found 
about the wall belong to the period of 
the Lausitz type. 


Wilser (L.) Ein steinzeitliches Dorf am 
Neckar. (Globus, Brnschwg., Igor, 
LXXIX, 333-336.) Describes (after 
Schliz), with 3 figures, the Stone-age 
village of Grossgartach on the Middle 
Neckar. This settlement, representing 
the prehistoric culture of Neckar valley, 
is of great importance. 


Winter (A.C.) Russische Volksbrauche 
bei Seuchen. (Ibid., 301-302.) Notes 
on folk-customs of the Russians in the 
governments of Rasan, Tula, Charkov, 
and Tver, in regard to protecting them- 
selves and their animals against plagues 
and epidemics. The burying of live 
cats with a dead animal (or, with cer- 
tain ceremonies, in the grave of anyone 
dying of the plague), nightly perambu- 
lations of widows and maidens, mid- 
night plowing, etc., figure in the list. 


Zemmrich (J.) Die Zustinde an der 
Sprachgrenze in  Nordostbéhmen. 
(Ibid., 325-332.) Detailed discussion, 
with map, of the relations between the 
German and Tschech languages in 
northeastern Bohemia. The Bohemian 
language seems to be on the aggressive, 
German gaining at only two points, 
K@6niginhof Jablonetz, although the 
national spirit of the Teutonic part of 
the population is now aroused. 


Zenker (W.) Armes en pierre trouvées 
dans le diluvium de l’Oder. (Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, 1901, XII, 365-367.) 
Brief account (read to Congress of 1g00) 
of a number of stone implements from 
the Quaternary diluvium of the Oder 
in Pomerania. It is very doubtful if 
many of these flints are really more 
than naturally worn fragments. Still, 
as such they may have been used by 
early man, 
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Baumann (O.) Die Tépferei der Sansi- 
barer Negerbevélkerung. (Globus, 
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Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXX, 127-128.) 
Very brief description, with 3 illustra- 
tions of the process of manufacture, of 
the pottery of Zanzibar negroes. The 
native names of the articles are given. 


Brielmann (P.) Fischfang und Jagd der 


Eingeborenenam K wango, Kongostaat. 
(Ibid., 299-301.) A brief account, with 
4 figures, of fishing and hunting among 
the natives on the Kwango. A list of 
the various plants used for poisoning 
the water in fishing is given, and the 
ways of trapping animals are described. 


El Hachaichi (Si Mohammed). Chez 


les Senoussis et les Touaregs. (Rev. 
de Paris, tg01, VIII, 845-858.) First 
part of a general account of the Tuaregs 
and the Senussi (a pan-Moslem confra- 
ternity of the Sahara and the Sudan). 
Translations of several interesting ele- 
gies and other poems are given, An- 
other article is to follow. 


Garnault (P.) Les théories paléo-Egyp- 


tiennes de la circulation, de la respira- 
tion, de la phonation et de l’audition, 
dans leurs rapports avec la théorie du 
pneuma. (Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’An- 
throp de Paris, 1goI, V¢ S., II, 43-54.) 
According to the author the oldest 
medical documents we have come from 
Egyptian (papyri, which are only copies, 
exist belonging to the XVII-XIX centu- 
ries B.C.), and from the doctrines there 
expounded the Greeks must have bor- 
rowed many of the germs of their scien- 
tific theories. The present paper gives 
in brief the old Egyptian theories of the 
heart and the circulation as related to 
phonation and audition. The names of 
the heart in ancient Egyptian speech 
mean ‘‘ dancer,” ‘‘ walker,” etc., and 
the pulse, which the physicians claimed 
to find all over the body, was named 
from its movement. In the old Egyp- 
tian theory of phonation the heart is the 
center whence the word comes,—the 
heart ‘‘speaks.” The pneuma need- 
ful for life enters through the nostrils 
and the ears, and becomes the pneu- 
matic soul,—this is not so old as the 
theory of the ‘‘ double.” Words were 
the souls of things, and sound the 
speech of objects,—largely the thing 
and the word expressing it were identi- 
cal. Exact pronunciation of the names 
of the gods incorporated at least a part 
of them in the human pneuma. Nam- 
ing, inasense, created. The association 
of pneumatic ideas with fire and the 
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ventriloquist tradition of the voice of 
the dead will, the author thinks, ‘‘ ac- 
count in great part for cremation among 
Hindus, Greeks, etc., the cult of Agni, 
the institution of the hearth.” The 
ancient Egyptians, like the Greeks, 
were ignorant of the membrane of the 
tympanum and the Eustachian tube. 
The Egyptian aurist ‘‘ differed little 
from a European aurist of 40 years 
ago,” in a good many of his practices. 
The ear-steles, according to the author, 
‘* were not ex-voto of cured and grateful 
patients, but symbolic plates offered to 
the gods by the living, or funerary 
amulets, destined to improve the hear- 
ing of the dead (somewhat deaf during 
life), who needed above all things to be 
able to hear the questions of the judges 
in the next world.” 


Giglioli (E. H.) Accetti ed ornamenti 
di tipo neolitico dell’ Africa occidentale 
ed centrale. (Arch. per |’Antropol., 
Firenze, 1900, XXXI, 221-226.) De- 
scribes, with 3 figures, six stone hatchets 
from Ashanti, one from Abbeokuta in 
the Yoruba country, and one small 
hatchet from Gondokoro on the upper 
White Nile; also two perforated stone 
ornaments from Salaga in the interior 
of Ashanti. All are of neolithic type, 
and comparatively rare in these re- 
gions. 


Hamy (E. T.) La grotte du Kakimbon 
a Rotoma, prés Konakry, Guinée Fran- 
gaise. (Anthropologie, Paris, XII, 
380-395.) Somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion, with plan and 21 figures (of imple- 
ments, pottery fragments) of the grottoof 
Kakimbon in French Guinea, known to 
the whites since 1893, partially explored 
in 1896 by Dr Maclaud and in 1899 and 
later by MM. A. and L. Moutte and 
M. Roux, more thoroughly. No bones, 
human or other, were found in the cave, 
but the floor-strata contained an abun- 
dance of ‘‘ neolithic”’ implements, frag- 
ments of pottery, fragments of shells, 
charcoal, bone, etc. Hundreds of li- 
monite implements and some 50 labra- 
dorite axes were taken from the cave. 
Some of the surface specimens (shells, 
etc.) were doubtless recent fetish-offer- 
ings brought by the Simos, who knew 
the grotto long before the French occu- 
pancy of Konakry,—to them Kakimbon 
was a sacred place, feared by all the 
negroes of the littoral. The chief relics 
found in the grotto (which was both a 
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workshop and a place of deposit) ante. 
date the residence of the intrusive Man- 
dingos, Fulahs, and Susus. Some of the 
oldest limonite and labradorite imple- 
ments suggest comparison with those of 
the Faléme basin, The further explo- 
ration of this grotto has already begun, 


K. (R. T.) Abseits vom Wege in Aigyp- 


ten. (Globus, Brnschwg., igor, 
LXXIX, 375-379.) Traveler’s illustrated 
notes. In Egypt, the Greek Syrians 
have won no enviable reputation, as the 
current proverbs prove: ‘‘ If you meet 
a Syrian and a serpent, let the serpent 
live, and kill the Syrian; the Syrian 
is a rascal, the Egyptian only a thief.” 


Karutz (Dr). Eine Holzfigur der Saka- 


laven, (Ibid., 30.) Brief description, 
with figure, of a wooden figurine of a 
woman carrying a vessel on her head, 
The features of the face are rather well 
indicated, — the mouth is particularly 
fine. The lower part of the left arm 
is missing. This figure, which was 
obtained from Tulear on the south- 
western coast of Madagascar, may have 
been a sickness offering. 


Zur westafricanischen Maskenkunde. 
(Ibid., 361-368.) After a brief inquiry 
into the origin of masks, — the author 
himself emphasizes the difficulty of ar- 
riving at a satisfactory psychological 
explanation of mask-phenomena,—the 
mukish (or ‘* devil”) of the southeast- 
ern Congo basin, the Loango masks, 
the secret-society masks, and police- 
masks are referred to. Among the 
more noteworthy mask-societies are the 
Egbo of Calabar, Ogboni of Yoruba, 
Mumbo-jumbo, Sohba of the Vey, Pur- 
rah of the Sierra Leone coast, Taso, 
Poro, Bundu, etc, The article is illus- 
trated with 12 figures. 


Lieder im Gé-Dialect, Klein- 
Popo, Togo. (Ibid., 349.) Native 
text, German version, and musical nota- 
tion of three songs in the Gé language 
of Togo, German Northwest Africa. 


Namengebung und Hochzeits- 
braduche bei den Togonegern. (Ibid., 
350-352.) Notes on name-giving and 
marriage customs of the Togo negroes 
of German Northwest Africa. Day- 
names, ceremonial names, and occa- 
sion names are cited. Among the 
marriage customs may be mentioned 
post - menstruational face and body 
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painting, lying-in seclusion, etc. Worth 
remark is the fact that the women sel- 
dom bear more than six children, and 
these, by custom of the country, only 
at intervals of from two to four years. 


Leue (A.) Ein Marsch durch Uwinsa, 


Deutsch - Ostafrika. (Ibid., 60-64.) 
This account of a march in August, 
1895, through the Uwinsa country, 
contains some notes on Sultan Kas- 
sanula, the Wawinsa, etc. 


Moeser (H.) Ein Blick auf Marokko. 


(Ibid., 78-83.) Notes on the present 
condition of Marocco, the Sultan and 
his entourage, slavery, the Riff pirates, 
etc. 


Pouyaud (A.) La colonisation en Tunisie. 


(Bull. Soc. Sci. et Arts de Roche- 
chouart, 1900, X, 153-155.) First part 
of a study of Tunis as a colony of 
France, dealing with the natural ad- 
vantages of the country. 


Apercu ethnographique sur la Tuni- 
sie. (Ibid., rog-113.) Continued from 
a previous number. Treats briefly of 
Moors, Jews, Turks, Arabs. Unity of 
civilization does not mean immediate 
race-homogeneity. The Turks and 
Arabs have been largely pillagers. 


Notes sur les moeurs et les coutumes 
arabes en Tunisie. (Ibid., 134-140.) 
Treats briefly of the dress, houses, 
medicine, marriage, food, and religion 
of the Tunisian Arabs. Most remark- 
able is the all-round placidity and 
indolence of these people. 


Riitimeyer (L.) Ueber westafrikanische 


Steinidole. (Globus, Brnschwg., rgo1, 
LXXX, 14-15.) Brief account, with 2 
figures, of a small collection of stone 
idols from the hinterland of Sherbro 
West Africa, These stone idols from 
the island of Sherbro are said to be the 
first of their kind reported from Negro- 
land. Among them are noteworthy a 
Janus-like double-head, and a rather 
finely sculptured face, the features of 
which suggest ancient Egyptian types. 
The question of their antiquity and use 
is an open one. The author is of 
opinion that there formerly existed a 
people acquainted with the art of stone- 
sculpture (the only ones in Africa be- 
sides the sculptors of Zimbawe and 
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those of the old Nile valley), represent- 
ing an epoch of art and culture hitherto 
unknown. 


Der Kropf in Togo und 
Hinterland. (Ibid., 64-65.) Notes, 
with 2 figures, on the nature and oc- 
currence of goitre in German West 
Africa, Togo, and the hinterland. 
Considerable difference of opinion as to 
the extent, cause, etc., of the disease 
exists which the author is seeking to 
clear up. In some parts goitre is said 
to affect women only. 


Pfandwesen und Schuldhaft in 
Togo. (Ibid., 309-313.) An account 
from various sources, of law about bor- 
rowing and punishment for debt among 
the Togo negroes of German North- 
west Africa. Customs connected with 
borrowing, material and human pledges, 
the seizing and redeeming processes are 
discussed, 


Woelffel’s Reisen im Hin- 
terlande der Elfenbeinkiiste. (Ibid., 
313-318.) Brief account, with map 
and 8 figures of Lieut. Woelffel’s ex- 
pedition of rgo1 in the interior of the 
Ivory Coast. Contains notes on the 
natives of the region traversed. Of 
the shamans of the people of Gegangui 
wonderful tales are told. Woelffel at- 
tributes the phenomena to suggestion. 


Ueber afrikanische 
Gegenstinde. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. 
f. Anthrop., Igor, 75-76.) Contains 
brief account of a policeman’s axe from 
Dahomey, the blade of which has the 
form of a lion, 


Quelques stations de 
l'age de la pierre découvertes par l’in- 
génieur Pietro Gariazzo dans|’ Etat in- 
dépendant duCongo. (Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1901, XII, 396-412.) 
with 2 plates figuring stone implements, 
the investigations of the ‘‘ stations” of 
Monolithe, Sangololo, Kwilu, Tumba 
(in detail), Kimpese, Gongo, Kinchassa, 
made by Engineer Gariazzo. Some 
of these specimens are doubtless very 
ancient and the author is inclined to 
see a relation between certain types of 
them and the neolithic relics of the 
Nile valley, and Somaliland. The utili- 
zation of material z# st¢s at the vari- 
ous ‘‘ stations” is also of considerable 
interest. 
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Vergely (A.) Les peuplades de Guinée. 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1901, 4° S., XVI, 
233-241.) A general account of the 
natives of Conakry, the capital of 
French Guinea. Susus, Fulas, etc. 
Houses, food, customs, are referred to. 
The author goes so far as to think the 
Fulas descendants of the Fellas of 
Egypt. A general tendency toward 
face-intermixture is noted. 


White (F.) On the ruins of Dhlo-Dhlo 
in Rhodesia. (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1901, XXXI, 21-28.) Brief 
general description of the Dhlo-Dhlo 
or Mambo ruins, 50 miles from Bula- 
wayo. These walled ruins are found 
only in the vicinity of gold-bearing lo- 
calities. The gold workers were, how- 
ever, preceded by an earlier race, 
represented by rude stone implements 
found in the ruins. The wall builders 
seem to have been the gold-workers. 
The paper is accompanied by a plan 
and 4 plates of views. 


Zaboréwski (M.) De Jl’influence de 
Yancienne civilisations Egyptienne et 
Afrique occidentale. (Rev.de 1’ Ecole 
d’ Anthrop. de Paris, Ig01, XI, 197- 
205.) Aésumé, chiefly after the studies 
of Heger and Delafosse, of the evi- 
dence as an ancient Egyptian element 
in the culture of western Africa. 
Heger’s Benin investigations, M. 
Zaborowski thinks, suggest that the art 
of metal-working there represented (so 
close to that of the Baoulé,—to which 
Delafosse attributes an ancient Egyp- 
tian origin) was really introduced by 
the Portuguese perhaps in the latter 
days of the xv century. The modeling 
skill of the negro tribes has been long 
known, By 1890, the Loango negroes 
had already copied the Eiffel tower. 
According to the author ‘‘ the curious 
correlation between the propagation of 
circumcision and the spread of the 
cultivation of Oriental plants is the 
only positive sign of migrations an- 
terior to the movements induced by 
Islamism and the arrival of Europeans 
on the west coast.” The Mediterranean 
influences even reached the Soudan only 
in the vill century. _Bornu is the first 


name from this region to be mentioned 
by the Arabs, and that in the Ix cen- 
tury. It is doubtless since the Maroc- 
can conquest of Timbuctu that most of 
the contact has taken place. The 
Mandingo empire there dates from the 
XIV century and the dispersal of that 
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people to the west, where they are 
now, is subsequent, — and after the 
Mandingos came the Fulahs, who, be- 
ginning perhaps in the Xv century, 
had reached Futa Jallon only by the 
XVIII century. 


ASIA 


von Adelung (N.) Ueber den jiingsten 


Fund einer Mammuthleiche in Ostsi- 
berien. (Globus, Brnschwg., igor, 
LxXXx, 85-87.) In the fall of 1900 a 
Cossack discovered, about 300 versts 
from Sredne Kolymsk, the body of a 
mammoth frozen in the bank of the 
river Beresowka. When the news of 
the discovery reached St Petersburg, 
in April, Ig01, an expedition was ar- 
ranged for, which began its long journey 
early in May, under the leadership of 
Otto Herz and Herr Pfitzenmayer of 
the Museum of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. The success of the expedition 
is eagerly awaited. 


Aston (W. G.) The Japanese gohez and 


the Ainu izao, (Journ. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1901, XXXI, 131-135.) Dis- 
cusses, with a plate, the gohez (developed 
out of the shinto offerings called xusa 
by the Japanese), and the zza0, which 
‘*are to the Ainus of Yezo what the 
gohei are to the Japanese.” According 
to Mr Aston, ‘*‘ the history of the gohet 
and Shintai lends strong confirmation 
to Mr Herbert Spencer’s view that 
fetishism is a later religious develop- 
ment.” Moreover, there seems to be 
‘*some sort of analogy between these 
Japanese ideas and the Christian con- 
ceptions of the eucharistic bread or 
wafer as a sacrificial offering, an em- 
blem, the seat of a divine presence, or as 
le bon Dieu himself.”” Some interest- 
ing points of contact between Ainu and 
Japanese religion are pointed out. 


Baelz(E.) Ueber die Menschen-Rassen 


Ost-Asiens mit specieller Riicksicht auf 
Japan. (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. An- 
throp., 1901, 166-189.) This valuable 
and interesting paper, illustrated with 
6 figures and 5 plates, gives a résumd 
of the author’s numerous and extensive 
researches in the ethnology of eastern 
Asia, Japan especially. Among the 
topics treated more or less at length 
are: The Aino (physical characteristics, 
burial-grounds) ; the Korean-Mantchu 
type; the Mongolo-Malay; the blue 
marks on the skin of Mongolian chil- 
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dren. The Aino, Dr Baelz thinks, are 
the eastern part of a stock allied to the 
Caucasian, which once occupied all 
northeastern Asia, but was split up and 
driven apart by the Mongolic and Tur- 
kic peoples. Their physical characters 
are proof of such connection,—there is 
certainly a striking resemblance be- 
tween certain Russians and the Aino (the 
author reproduces a picture of Count 
Tolstoi and that of an Ainu from Yezo). 
The Korean-Mantchu type is related to 
the primitive Chinese people, who, with 
the elements of their civilization, accord- 
ing to the author reached the valley of 
the Hoang-Ho from Mesopotamia (Dr 
Baelz agrees with some other authorities 
in tracing a kinship between Chinese 
writing and the cuneiform inscriptions), 
many thousands of years B.c. The 
Korean-Mantchu type unites the pecul- 
iarities of the Turkic peoples (who have 
more or less Caucasian blood) with cer- 
tain marks of the Mongolic, and per- 
haps minor strains of Aino and also 
Semitic blood. It is not at all a Mongo- 
lic type fey se. That there is any es- 
sential difference between Mongolic and 
Malayan, the author is inclined to deny, 
with Wallace. ‘The Malayan element 
in Japan, Korea, etc., followed the 
Kuro-Siwo. The Korean-Mantchu 
type is nearer the European than is the 
real Mongolic. The blue skin-spots of 
the Mongolic children Dr Baelz con- 
siders ‘‘ the most important distinctive 
Mongolic race-characteristic,” not even 
excluding the ‘* Mongolian eye.” They 
occur in the children of Japanese-Euro- 
pean marriages only when the offspring 
take after the Japanese parent, there are 
slight traces of them among the Aino 
where Mongolic intermixture has taken 
place, and they are also said to be found 
on Eskimo-children (Dr Baelz thinks 
the Eskimo Mongolic ‘‘ in spite of their 
dolichocephaly”). In Japan, Korea, 
and China these three races here dis- 
cussed are all present, but in differing 
proportions in each country. In cen- 
tral and southern China, the Mongolic 
proper predominates, farther south the 
Malayan, and northward the Mantchu- 
Korean,—the great mass of the Chinese 
population being perhaps a mixture of 
all. In central and northern Korea 
the Korean-Mantchu type is character- 
istic, in the south the Malayo-Mongolic. 
In the part of Japan nearest Korea 
(Idzumo, e. g.), the Mantchu-Korean 
type prevails, in the east and center, 


the Malayo-Mongolic. Traces of the 
Aino type (characteristic of northern 
Japan) are also discoverable in Korea 
and China. For the Aino the author 
sees a bright future as sharers in Jap- 
anese destiny. The influence of these 
eastern Asiatic peoples on the world 
will be great. 


Dumoutier (G.) Notes de paléoeth- 
nologie, d’archéologie et de minéralogie 
archéolithique japonaises. (Anthropol- 
ogie, Paris, 1901, XII, 371-379.) Brief 
résumé of the archeological investiga- 
tions of the author, 1891-93, in various 
parts of Japan (read at Congress of 1900 
at Paris). The chief places excavated 
were the kitchen-middens of Daikoku- 
shima (near Mororan), Hakodate and 
Otaru (Yesso), and the deposits of 
Omori and Okadaira. At the last two 
places the industry represented is ex- 
tremely rude; that of Daikokushima is 
much finer; at Hakodate and Otaru 
the degree of perfection is very re- 
markable, certain specimens rivalling 
the finest from prehistoric Denmark. 
Hatchets, chisels, hammers (toma- 
hawks), spear-heads, knives and saws, 
arrows, ornamental stones, ‘t batons,” 
scrapers, etc. ; pottery ; objects of bone, 
horn, shell, etc., are briefly described, 
and the use of the various stones of the 
country,—quartz (little employed), jade 
(of foreign origin, quite exceptional), 
jasper, obsidian, serpentine, rock-crys- 
tal,—indicated. The pottery of the 
Omori kitchen-middens is very crude, 
and its ornamentation recalls that of 
pre-Columbian pottery of the United 
States. Some of the vases of Okadaira 
(where the pottery is larger) resem- 
ble strikingly those of the Aztecs of 
Mexico. 


d’Enjoy (P.) Le témoignage en Chine. 
(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 1901, 4°s., XVI, 
10-11.) Brief general account of 
Chinese procedures as to evidence, per- 
jury, etc. 


Francke (H.) Die Dhyanibuddhas und 
MAanushibuddhas im Lichte der vorbud- 
dhistischen Religion Ladakhs, (Globus, 
Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXX, 122-125.) A 
brief study of the folk literature (mar- 
riage ritual in particular) of Ladakh in 
relation to the pre-Buddhistic religion 
of northern India. The /okapalés of 
northern India, existing in folk-belief 
long before the Buddhas, exercised no 
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little influence upon their development, 
—even the historic Gautama Buddha is 
brought into relation with the okapalé 
of the West. 


Garnault (P:) Le livre de Strack sur le 


sang et le crime rituel des Israélites. 
(Bull. et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1901, v°s., I, 135-138.) Crit- 
ical review of Strack’s recent book on 
Blutaberglaube. M. Garnault thinks 
Professor Strack shuts his eyes to the 
extent of human sacrifice among the 
ancient Hebrews and its possible in- 
fluence upon fanatic sectarians. In 
Semites, no less than in Aryans, the 
barbarian sleeps, the heritage of 
savagery slumbers. 


Goldziher (I.) Ueber Zahlenaberglauben 


im Islam. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, 
LXXX, 31-32.) Brief notes, with many 
references to literature, on Mohamme- 
dan superstitions concerning odd and 
even numbers. Odd numbers are the 
propitious ones for God and man. 


Greim (G.) Merzbachers Forschungen 


in den Hochgebirgen des Kaukasus. 
(Ibid., 23-30.) This illustrated résumé 
contains brief notes on the ‘‘ pope”’ of 
Mestia, and some of the mountain 
peoples, 


Grunwedel (A.) Bilder zur Kesarsage. 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1901, LXXIX, 281- 
283.) Treats briefly of wall-paintings 
from Leh representing scenes in the 
life of Ge-sar, a fabulous king of Tibet, 
or rather of the Ling people. The 
origin of these paintings is subsequent 
to the Dogra war, and are a mixture of 
imitation of Buddhistic cult-figures and 
the artist’s idiosyncrasies. There are 
two text-illustrations, 


Hagen (B.) Die Kérpergrésse chines- 


ischen Frauen. (Arch. f. Anthr., Brn- 
schwg., IgOI, XXVII, 265-266.) Table 
of stature of 150 Chinese (Macao) 
women, between the ages of 16 and 31 
(the great majority 17-23), prostitutes 
in the district of Labuan-Deli, on the 
east coast of Sumatra. The average 
heights for the ages 16-19, 20-24, 25- 
31, are, respectively, 1460.7, 1468, 
1498 mm., with extremes of 1640 mm. 
(in a woman of Ig) and 1240 mm. (in a 
woman of 20). The average stature of 
southern Chinese men is 1622 mm. 


Helm (O.) Hilprecht (H. V.) 
Chemische Untersuchung von altbaby- 
lonischen Kupfer- und Bronze-Gegen- 
standen und deren Alters-Bestimmung, 
(Verh, d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., 
IgOI, 157-164.) Gives, with 2 figures, 
the results of the chemical analysis of a 
fragment of a bronze sword from the 
oldest strata of the Ziggurrat at Nippur, 
a fragment of a stilus, a fragment from 
the edge of a patena, a copper nail, a 
fragment from the horn of a copper ga- 
zelle-head. From these investigations 
it appears that the old Babylonians used 
not only tin but also antimony to make 
their bronze. The oldest of the bronze 
fragments dates from ca. 5000 B.C., 
the latest (a bronze nail) ca. 300 A.D. 
The copper of which the two gazelle- 
heads (figured in the text) were made 
came probably from central or north- 
west Arabia, these lands, under the 
names Kimash and Milukh, being 
mentioned in inscriptions of ca. 2800 
B.C. The two gazelle-heads, which are 
fine examples of the best art of the pre- 
Sargon period, are almost life-size. 


Hilprecht (H. V.) See Helm (O.) 


Hovey (E. L.) The old post-road from 
Tiflis to Erivan. (Nat. Geog. Mag., 
Wash., IgOI, XII, 301-309.) Contains 
notes on the peoples of Russian 
Armenia. 


Huth (G.) Ueber die neuesten archiol- 
ogischen Entdeckungen in Ost-Turki- 
stan, (Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthrop., 
IgOI, 150-157.) Brief notes on the re- 
sults of the recent investigations of 
Klementz in the northeastern part of 
East Turkestan and of the Anglo-In- 
dian authorities (also English mis- 
sionaries and travelers) in Kashgar, 
Kashmir, etc. Parts of the British col- 
lections have been studied by Professor 
Hoernle of Oxford, and parts of the 
Klementz collection by Radloff and 
Hirth. Among the objects briefly re- 
ferred to are Sanskrit and Chinese writ- 
ings of the 4th, 5th, and 8th centuries 
A.D.; wood-prints (of prayer-formul) 
dating not earlier than the gth century 
A.D. ; coins, seals, etc., of all sorts and 
periods from the first few centuries of 
the Christian era down to the Middle 
Ages; terra-cottas, figures of stone, 
metal, wood, etc., perhaps the most in- 
teresting being a funeral urn on which 
the art of several races is mingled in 
rather curious fashion — the urn as re- 
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stored is figured in the text. Several 
of the manuscripts have peculiar forms, 
and the method of writing in some is 
also out of the ordinary. From Rud- 
loff’s study of the Uigur inscriptions 
(wood-prints), we learn that ‘‘ the Uigur 
writings of Turfan reveal a Turko- 
Buddhistic literature hitherto com- 
pletely unknown,” confirming the 
Chinese record of its existence. These 
studies all indicate the immense im- 
portance of East Turkestan as to lan- 
guage, writing, literature, ethnology, 
religion, art, political evolution. 


Lemke (Elisabeth.) Ueber tatarische 
Teppich- Weberei. (Ibid., 76-77.) 
Brief account, with 4 figures, of a Tar- 
tar loom for carpet-weaving, based on 
drawings sent from Tiflis by Baron von 
Kutschenbach, 


Marnet (M.) Les castes dans 1’Inde. 
(Bull. Soc. d. Sci. et Arts de Roche- 
chouart, 1900, X, 113-115.) Concluded 
from a previous number. The cause of 
the failure of India to assert supremacy 
over Asia or to avail itself to the full of 
the genius of its Aryan peoples, the 
author finds in the configuration of the 
peninsula and the omnipotence of Brah- 
manism in the intellectual and moral 
order. 


McGee (W J) Asia, the cradle of hu- 
manity. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
I1g0I, XII, 281-290.) Interesting dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ human Asia,” — races and 
peoples, culture stages, course of human 
progress, civilization, birth-place of 
mankind, antiquity of man. The au- 
thor accepts the Pithecanthropus erectus 
of Dubois as giving the ‘‘ starting-point 
for the tracing of human development 
on the Continent of continents,” and 
considers Asia ‘‘ the cradle of humanity, 
the birth-place of nations, the nursery 
of the world’s religions.” Its yellow 
and brown races have thus a claim 
upon the good-will of the western 
world. 


Oppert (G.) Die Felsentempel von Ma- 
mallapuram, or Seven Pagodas. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., I90I, LXXX, 87-91, 
103-107.) A general account, with 8 
cuts, of the sculptured temple of the 
‘*Seven Pagodas” situated some 30 
miles from Madras, one of the most 
wonderful monuments of all India, and 
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a landmark to sailors on the Coroman- 
del coast. Sea and sand now threaten 
them more or less with ruin. 


Rosler (E.) Bericht iiber die fiir die 


kaiser]. russische Archdologische Com- 
mission im Jahre 1899 unternommenen 
archdologischen Forschungen und Aus- 
grabungen in Transkaukasien. (Verh. 
d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthrop., r1gort, 
78-150.) Detailed account, with 67 
illustrations (pottery, implements, orna- 
ments, etc.), of the investigation of the 
Imperial Russian Archeological Com- 
mission in the government of Elisa- 
bethpol, Transcaucasia. The German 
settlement of Helenendorf (near Elisa- 
bethpol), where some 29 graves were 
examined, is built upon a prehistoric 
cemetery. Many interesting specimens 
of relics of the Bronze age, especially 
figured pottery, were exhumed, — ani- 
mal forms (in one case a row of leaping 
deer (?)) are common. Over some of 
the graves were found, placed upright, 
white wedge-shaped stones, some two 
feet long, perhaps ‘‘ death-stones,”’ or 
phallic symbols. One of the skulls 
discovered may have been that of some 
distinguished individual, for it had a 
bronze band (open at the back) round 
the forehead ; a bronze medallion with 
a chain, rings, and beads also lay near 
the skeleton. Grave No. Ig is note- 
worthy by reason of the fantastic orna- 
mentation of the ceramic remains found 
therein. One of the vessels had an in- 
scription running around the neck, 
which, by some of its characters, sug- 
gests relations with Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Persian, while others recall the 
hieroglyphs and cuneiform writing. 
Some of the animal forms on the pot- 
tery appear to be either caricature or 
imaginary sketches. On a vessel from 
grave No, 204 is depicted a man shoot- 
ing an antelope with bow and arrows, 
while immediately above him is a large 
swastika. On another urn are the fig- 
ures of a man running and a giraffe-like 
animal in front of him, over part of 
whose body are scattered what appear 
to be hieroglyphs. These excavations 
have resulted in the discovery of much 
interesting material for the study of 
primitive art. 


Roth (H. L.) Note on a Hkoung beht 
set. (Journ. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1900, 
XXX, misc., 66-67.) Brief description, 
with 6 figures, of Burmese charms or 
consecrated objects let into the flesh 
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under the skin,—disks of metal, shell, 
pebbles, etc. These charms are marked 
or engraved with mystic or cabalistic 
characters, resembling or identical with 
tattoo marks. 


Washburn (G.) The early history of 
the Turks. (Contemp. Rev., Lond., 
1g0I, 249-263.) A general sketch of 
the history of the ‘‘ Turks” from 545 
A.D, to the end of the xIv century. 


Williams (T.) The link relations of 
southwestern Asia. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1901, XII, 249-265, 291-299.) 
Discussion (geological, zodlogical, bo- 
tanical, ethnological), with 14 maps, of 
‘*the one region of the world’s surface 
whose written record is oldest, most 
continuous, and most full.’”’ From time 
immemorial the region in question has 
been ‘‘ the connecting link between the 
three great groups of population in the 
Eurasian mass, and, beyond any other 
of earth’s tracts, it has had as its share 
and part: Res geste regum ducumque 
et tristia bella,” 


Zaborowski (S.) Photographies de 
femmes Lolo, Miao-tsé et de native 
de la ville de Yunnam. Collection de 
chaussures du sud de la Chine. (Bull. 
et Mém. Soc. d’Anthrop. -de Paris, 
Ig0I, V° S., II, 140-143.) Brief no- 
tices of the portraits of a Chinese 
woman of the Kwenming race from 
Yunnansen, of a Lolo woman from 
Sinen-wei-tcheu, and of a Miao-tsé 
woman and her child from Tsing-ngai. 
The last seems to have no distinctively 
Mongolic characters. A list is also 
given of the provenience of ten pairs of 
shoes and a turban from various parts 
of southern China. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLy- 
NESIA, ETC. 


Archambault (M.) Les mégalithes néo- 
caledoniens. (Anthropologie, Paris, 
IgOI, XII, 257-268.) Brief account 
(with 6 illustrations from photographs) 
of the Jessie stone, Pierre Henriette, 
Pierre Francaise, Roche Elise, Roche 
Lengereau, and other inscribed stones 
and rocks of New Caledonia observed 
by the author in 1898. The petro- 
glyphs seem to be chiefly spirals and 
cruciform figures, those of the Roche 
Elise near Paita, which are concentric 
circles, being quite imposing. The 


Roche Lengereau contains rectangles 
and squares also, These monuments, 
M. Archambault thinks, are pre-Ka- 
naka, although one of them is attributed 
by local tradition to a former New 
Caledonian chief who in his dying hours 
carved them as a memorial of his deeds, 
Most of the figures on these megaliths 
are, according to the author, of astro- 
nomical import, for he has seen the 
Southern Cross disposed at certain 
times of the year ‘‘ exactly like the 
figure sculptured on the northern face 
of the Jessie stone, near the east end.” 
But some of these cruciform figures re- 
semble just as much the similar figures 
on the megaliths of Morbihan, Brittany, 
Phallic or generative symbols are like- 
wise present, and perhaps a few rude 
attempts at the human figure. Cup- 
markings also occur. M. Archambault’s 
speculations as to kinship of some of 
these figures with similar sculptures in 
Peru are well qualified with an interro- 
gation point. 


Danneil (C.) Die ersten Nachrichten 


iiber die Inselgruppe St. Matthias und 
deren Bewohner. (Intern. Arch. f. 
Ethnogr., Leiden, Ig01, XIV, 112-127.) 
Besides an account of the first expedi- 
tions to the St Matthias islands in 1895, 
1898, and 1900, Dr Danneil describes 
briefly the specimens obtained (spears, 
combs, fiber-belts, etc.), the art of 
weaving, canoes. Of one of the belts 
a detailed examination of the process of 
manufacture was made. Weaving was 
probably introduced into the St Mat- 
thias islands, the author thinks, from 
the Carolines. Two colored plates (10 
figures) accompany the article. 


Ducret (P.) Production et utilisation du 


‘*tapa” de Tahiti. (Rev. Scientif., 
Paris, 1901, Iv¢ S., XVI, 187-188.) Brief 
note, followed by French text, of the 
legend of Peretahi concerning the ori- 
gin of ¢afa, or bark cloth. 


Giglioli (E. H.) Lostrumento primitivo 


**Chelléen” dell’ uomo quaternario in 
uso attuale nell’ Australia. (Arch. per 
l’Antropol., Firenze, 1900, XXXI, 209- 
217.) Describes, with 3 figures, the 
kalkal of the Walooka of northern Aus- 
tralia, the 4argoo of the Ikelbarra of 
northeastern Australia, and the unga 
of the Pegelloburra of the same region, 
three stone implements of paleolithic 
and ‘‘Chelléen” type. These speci- 
mens are in the collection of Dr 
Giglioli. 
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Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Nuove ricerche 
morfologiche e craniometriche. (Atti 
d. Soc. Rom. di Antrop., Ig0I, VII, 
21-40.) Gives, with a plate and 3 
figures, the results of the investigation 
of the crania of the Anthropological 
Institute of the University of Rome for 
cases where the glabella-bregma curve 
is greater than the bregma-lambda, a 
research suggested by Schwalbe’s recent 
study of the Neanderthal skull. Such 
a condition was found to be more com- 
mon in European (chiefly brachyceph- 
alic) than in Melanesian skulls, but 
quite frequent in both. A detailed ac- 
count of the twenty cases found among 
396 Melanesian crania is given. The 
causes of this excess of the glabella- 
bregma curve are not the same in the 
Neanderthal skull, the European and 
the Melanesian. The facts are com- 
parable from a craniometric but not 
from a morphological standpoint. 
Schwalbe is right in saying that a 
large number of Neanderthaloid char- 
acters are to be found in modern 
crania. But no cranium actually like 
the Neanderthal skull exists today. 
The author considers that the modern 
Australian blacks are superior morpho- 
logically to the man of Neanderthal 
and Spy. 


Juynboll (H. H.) Das javanische Mas- 
kenspiel, ‘/openg. (Intern. Arch. f. 
Ethnogr., Leiden, Ig01, XIV, 41-70, 
81-111.) Detailed account, with 4 
colored plates and 2 figures, of the 
topeng, or mask-play of the Javanese. 
Name and origin, and history, are dis- 
cussed in detail, the Malay texts of the 
accompanying stories given, with Ger- 
man translation, and a large number of 
the masks listed and described. In 
opposition to De Seseriére, the author 
considers the ¢openg to be of Javanese 
origin, and not an importation from the 
continent, Besides the /openg dalang, 
or classical mask-play, there exists also 
a more popular fopeng babakan, or 
topeng barangan ; there also existed 
(perhaps it is not yet extinct) a fopeng 
barongan, or play with animal masks 
instead of the human masks of the 
classical play. 


Kohlbriigge (J. H. F.) Longueur et 
poids du corps chez les habitants de 
Java. (Anthropologie, Paris, 1901, 
XII, 277-282.) Discusses, with table, 
height and weight of 612 individuals 
(men 396, young people 122, women 


94) belonging to the peoples known as 
Javanese, Sundanese, Madurese, and 
Tenggerese natives of Java, comparing 
the results with those of previous in- 
vestigators. The order of height seems 
to be Javanese, Tenggerese, Madurese, 
and Sundanese ; of weight Tenggerese, 
Sundanese, Javanese, Madurese. For 
the three peoples occupying the Java 
plain the weight is not very different, 
but the mountain Tenggerese (men) are 
heavier, a question, perhaps, of mz/ieu. 
These Javanese peoples are all slighter 
than the generality of the white race, 
although the climate of the island tends 
to the production of fat,—the nearest 
approach to the massivity of the Euro- 
pean skeleton occurs with the Teng- 
gerese. As to stature, the Javanese 
peoples here considered are below the 
European. The greater height and 
weight of males as compared with 
females has about with same proportion 
with the Tenggerese, Javanese, Sun- 
danese, as to height, but only with the 
Tenggerese as to weight. The more 
rapid development of the young people 
among all these Javanese may be an 
effect of climate. ‘This appears par- 
ticularly in weight. 


Kramer(A.) Der Steinnagel von Samoa 


nebst anderen sagenhaften Steinen. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., Ig0I, LXXX, 7-9.) 
Discusses, with 2 figures, a somewhat 
enigmatical ‘* stone nail’’ from Samoa, 
which may be intended as a phallus. 
Such stones are very common in Samoa, 


Langley (S. P.) The fire-walk cere- 


mony in Tahiti. (Nature, Lond., Igor, 
LXIV, 397-398.) Brief eye-witness ac- 
count of the performance of Papa Ita, 
—‘‘a clever and interesting piece of 
savage magic, but no miracle.” The 
stones used were very poor conductors 
of heat, so much so, indeed, that one 
end of a small piece might be held in 
the hand while the other was applied 
to a blow-pipe. Stones heated red-hot 
at one end might, therefore, be quite 
cool at the other, and some clever 
stepping of an innocuous sort rendered 
possible. 


von Luschan (F.) Eine neue Art von 


Masken aus Neu-Britannien. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., Ig01, LXXX, 4-5.) Brief 
account, with 3 figures, of a mask from 
Cape Orford (the specimen is in the 
Berlin Museum), New Britain, which, 
while resembling in certain respects the 
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well-known duk-duk masks, has also 
something strikingly new about it, both 
in form and technique. The umbrella- 
like top of the mask has something very 
like a swastika upon it. 


Péch (D. R.) Geschnitzte Figuren aus 
Deutsch-Neu-Guinea. (Ibid., 352-354.) 
Brief account, with g figures, of cer- 
tain small carved wooden figures out 
of a collection of some hundreds from 
German New Guinea in the Berlin 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. The mask- 
style of the faces of some of these 
figures is remarkable, as are also the 
long beak or nose and its connection 
with the lower parts of the body. A 
number of the figures seem to be por- 
traits, or imitated from the living. 


Roth (H. L.) Maori tatu and moko. 
(Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., Igor, 
XXXI, 29-64.) Treats, with 44 figures, 
of tattooing among the Maoris of New 
Zealand. Patterns, instruments used, 
operations, pigments, age for tattooing, 
professional tattooers, post-mortem tat- 
tooing, origin of patterns and designs, 
sex distinctions, etc., are discussed. 
The spiral pattern in Maori tatu and 
moko the author attributes to Melan- 
esian influence. He seems to favor 
Taylor's view that face-tattooing is de- 
rived from an earlier face-painting. 
The foundation moko patterns are 
seven in number, but vary infinitely in 
detail. 


Tregear (E.) The spirit of vegetation. 
(Ibid., 157-159.) Describes briefly the 
ceremonies connected with the planting 
of the kumara, or sweet potato, among 
the Maori of New Zealand. With 
these rites human sacrifices seem 
originally to have been connected, sur- 
viving at the beginning of the last 
century in the use of skulls and skele- 
tons to promote the fecundity of crops. 
The 2umara itself was regarded as a 
sort of god, and many taboos were en- 
forced in relation to its planting and 
harvesting, both of which were very 
sacred. 


Reise nach Key, 


Tenimber und Aru. (Globus, Brn- 
schwg., IQOI, LXXIX, 285-288.) Ex- 


tracts from de Vries’ account of his 
visit to the Key and Aru islands and 
Timorlaut described in 7ijdschr. v. h. 
Aardrijksk, Gen., 1900. 
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Brown (H. C.) The Indian village of 
Baum. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 
I9OI, XII, 273-274.) Brief account of 
the Indian village discovered in Ross 
county, Ohio, in 1900, the remains of 
which were represented at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. From 
the relics unearthed —implements of 
bone and stone, pottery, ornaments, 
etc.—the discovery is judged an impor- 
tant one, and there is no suggestion of 
European contact. 


Chamberlain(A. F.) Kootenay medi- 
cine-men.” (Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, Ig0I, XIV, 95-99.) General 
account, with 2 illustrations from 
native drawings, of the shamans of the 
Kootenay of southeastern British Co- 
lumbia and northern Idaho. One of 
the drawings is evidently an attempt to 
represent the figure of the priest, with 
some reminiscences of the crucifix,— 
the Kootenay are more or less under 
Catholic influence. When they first 
came among the Indians, these shamans 
seem to have made no little impression 
upon the missionaries and other white 
men. 


Daireaux (E.) Italiens et Francais en 
Argentine. (Rev. de Paris, 1901, VIII, 
677-709.) A general account of the 
Italian and French element in Argen- 
tina, their industries, life, etc. 


Ferrero (G.) Un siécle dans histoire 
d’un peuple. Parmi les Indiens d’Ameér- 
ique. (Rev. Scientif., Paris, Igor, 
IV S., XVI, 262-266.) A general sketch 
of the condition of the American In- 
dians during the period 1800-1900. 
The author counts them a disappearing 
people. Masters of a large part of the 
continent in 1800, dependents in 1900, 
they will have vanished altogether by 
2000 A.D. 


Fewkes (J. W.) An interpretation of 
Katcina worship. (Journ, Amer. Folk- 
Lore, Boston, 1901, XIV, 81-94.) 
Among the Hopi (Moki) Indians the 
term afcina has at present three appli- 
cations: ‘‘The first, apparently the 


original, toa masked man personating 
a supernal being with totemic charac- 
teristics; the second, to a ceremonial 
dance, in which these masked person- 
ators appear in public; and the third, 
to secular or religious images or pictures 
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Fewkes—Continued., 

representing these same beings.” Ac- 
cording to Dr Fewkes, the katcinas 
are ‘‘ breath bodies of the old people 
reincarnated in their traditional form.” 
In other words they are the spirits of 
deceased members of the clan with 
totemic symbolic paraphernalia char- 
acteristic of the ancients. The dances 
thus celebrate clan festivals or clan 
reunions in which the dead and the 
living participate. The dead or their 
personators are prayed to because they 
have power to aid the living in material 
ways. Katcina dances, as a rule, are 
‘‘ modified survivals of clan festivals in 
which spirit members of the clan are 
personated.” In general, then, ‘‘ kat- 
cina worship is psychologically a form 
of ancestor worship.” The advent of 
agriculture has endowed some of the 
archaic gods with new powers. Thus, 
‘the bear, buffalo, and antelope kat- 
cinas have become potent in bringing 
rain or causing crops to grow,” and 
‘‘the snake dance is a form of ancients’ 
worship highly modified into a rain 
prayer.” 


Fletcher (Alice C.) The ‘‘lazy man” 
in Indian lore. (Ibid., too-104.) An 
interesting account of the Omaha In- 
dians’ views about ‘‘ laziness,” with 
etymological-psychological interpreta- 
tions of the Omaha expressions for 
‘‘lazy,” ‘‘ energetic,” ‘‘ thrifty,” etc. 
The analysis of these words indicates 
that the Indian ‘‘ holds the individual 
responsible for his own actions and for 
the habits he permits himself to form.” 
The moral teaching in the matter is 
embodied in true form in the injunction 
‘*to make arrows.” To the Indian the 
“‘energetic” man is one who ‘‘ directs 
his strength”; the idea of the ‘‘ thrifty” 
man indicates that he has ‘‘ achieved 
his wealth by his own effort, searching 
for himself and exercising powers that 
are like or akin to those which bring to 
pass all things in nature” ; the term for 
“lazy” signifies that ‘‘ he refuses to do 
for himself those things which belong 
to him to do,” and really means more 
than our ‘‘ lazy.” Aphorisms, admon- 
itions, etc., emphasize to the young the 
value of habits voluntarily acquired. 


Foérstemann (E.) Der Merkur bei den 
Mayas. (Globus, Brnschwg., Igo1, 
LXXIX, 298-299.) The author argues 
that the hieroglyph representing, in its 
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full form, aman squatting, which occurs 
in the Dresden Codex, the Troano, etc., 
is intended for the planet Mercury. 


Giglioli (E. H.) Amuleti degli sciamani- 
medici di alcuni popoli del N. ov. dell’ 
America boreale, e piu specialmente 
degli Haida, Tlinkit e Tsimshian. 
(Arch. p. Antrop., Firenze, 1900, 
XXX, 227-237.) Treats, with 5 figures, 
of the “ask of the Haida, the ¢fsaksset 
of the Tlinket, and the Aadmaack of the 
Tsimshian shamans. Of these amulets, 
which belong to Dr Giglioli’s collection, 
and were obtained in 1891, five are of 
stone, two of bone. 


Guevara (T.) Historia de la civilizacion 
de Araucania. (Anales de la Univ., 
Santiago, I90I, CVIII-CIX, 307-335, 
631-682.) Treats of the period 1599- 
1610. 


Perrig (Ae.) Aus den Bekenntnissen 
eines Dakota-Medizinmannes. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1901, LXXX, 128-130.) 
German version of the ‘‘ confession ” (in 
his native language) of a Dakota 
‘*medicine-man,” communicated by 
Father Perrig, a missionary among the 
Sioux. The procedure in the sweat- 
bath, interpretation of dreams, prepara- 
tion and use of poison, etc., are referred 
to. 


Preuss (K. T.) Die Schicksalsbiicher 
der alten Mexicaner. (Ibid., 261-264.) 
Chiefly a discussion, with figure in text, 
of the representation on p. 16 of the 
tonalamatl of the Aubin collection, the 
days and weeks, the names of deities, 
etc. 


— Phantasieen iiber die Grundlagen 
der Kultur. (Ibid., 9-12.) Critical 
review of Mrs Nuttall’s recent work 
on and New World Civili- 
zations.” Dr Preuss considers a good 
portion of the book fantastic. 


Sapper (K.) Ein Bilderkatechismus der 
Mazahua in Mexico. (Ibid., 125-126.) 
Résumé, with reproduction of Pater 
Noster, Ave, and Credo, of the article 
of Dr N. Leon in the American An- 
thropologist, 1900, 722-740. 


Sergi (G.) Crani Esquimesi. (Atti d. 
Soc. Rom. di Antrop., Roma, Igo1, VII, 
93-102.) Gives chief measurements 
and description of 24 Eskimo skulls (14 
from Greenland) in the Paris Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy. According 
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Sergi— Continued. 
to Sergi, the chief characteristics of the 
Eskimo skull are the great osseous de- 


velopment of the cranium and of the | 


face, the height of the cranial vault, the 
size of the mandible, the enormous 
malar bones, the great bizygomatic 
breadth. The cranial capacity is also 
large. The average cephalic index of 
22 skulls is 72.9. The average capacity 
(calculated) of 19 skulls, male and fe- 
male, is 1483 cc., the range being from 
1350 to 1635 cc. Of ten of the nine- 
teen skulls, the average capacity is 
1565.5. The nasal index of 22 skulls 
averages 41.38. Asto form, there were 
18 ellipsoid, 3 ovoid, one pentagonoid, 
and 2 rhomboid skulls. 


Thomas (N.W.) Note onsome American 
parallels to European agricultural cus- 
toms. (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
IgOI, XXXI, 155-156.) The Papago 


custom of setting a deer’s head ona pole 
during the rain-dance, and the Pawnee 
ceremonies before a bird stuffed with 
roots and herbs, and the attendant rites, 
are compared with the Prussian Slav cus- 
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tom of hanging the skin of a sacrificed 
and ceremonially consumed goat upon a 
high pole during the winter-corn sow- 
ing. According to the author ‘the 
corn-spirit which we know in Europe re- 
appears almost unchanged in America,” 
among the Mandans, etc. 


Vram (U. G.) Secondo contributo all’ 


anthropologia del Peri antico. (Atti 
d. Soc. Rom, di Antrop., 1901, VII, 67- 
79.) Treats, with 6 figures and table 
of measurements, of the cranial peculi- 
arities of 19 ancient Peruvian skulls 
belonging to the collection in the Paris 
Anthropological = Laboratory. Dr 
Vram’s chief conclusions are that ‘‘ the 
population of ancient Peru was mixed 
racially, the prevailing cranial variety 
being the sphenoidal,” while brachy- 
cephaly and small cranial capacity 
were also general. From a special 
consideration of growth in these crania, 
he believes that ‘‘ the prominence of 
the posterior part of the cranium in the 
sphenoidal variety of skull diminishes 
with cranial growth, and isa character- 
istic of age, not of sex.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Anthropological Lectures in German, Austrian, and Swiss 
Universities.—From the fall announcements for the winter semester, 
1901-02, the following data have been compiled. Anatomical, medi- 
cal, physiological, psychological, philological, archeological, historical, 
sociological, juridical, etc., specialties are not included in the list : 

Berlin.—ViERKANDT: Psychology of Primitive Peoples; von 
LuscHan : General Physical Anthropology ; Ethnology of Oceania ; 
also Colloq: :um, Exercises in Anthropology, Ethnology. etc.; EHREN- 
REICH: Special Ethnography of America; Culture-status of the 
Indians ; OPpPERT: Aborigines of India; WiInCKLER: Mythology of 
the Ancient Oriental Peoples; SELER: Mexican Ethnology and 
Arcneology ; also Mexican Grammar and Maya Texts; LipPERT: 
Ethnography and History of the Western Soudan. 

Breslau.— HOFFMANN : Linguistic History of Europe; NEHRING : 
Slavonic Mythology. 

Erlangen.—GEIGER : Religious History of the Ancient Civilized 
Races (Chinese, Egyptians, Semites, Aryans). 

Giessen.—Groos : Child-psychology. 

Géttingen.—W AGNER : Geography and Ethnology of Asia. 

Halle- Wittenberg. —KiRCHHOFF : Recent Geographical and Ethno- 
logical Data. 

Heidelberg.—SCHERRER : Evolutional History of Humanity. 

Jena.—SCHRADER : Racial and Linguistic History of Europe. 

Leipzig —RATZEL: Scientific Bases of Race-differentiation ; Con- 
RADY: Indo-Chinese Peoples and Languages; WeruLE: General 
Ethnography ; also Special Ethnography, and Laboratory Work in the 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 

Munich,— Ranke : Anthropology, and Ethnography of Primitive 
Peoples ; also Anthropological exercises, etc. 

Tiibingen—V on SiGWART: Philosophical Anthropology ; Koken: 
Descent and Earliest History of Man. 

Wirzburg.—Jouty: Earliest History of the Indo-Germanic 
Peoples. 

Innsbruck—W SER : Ethnography of Europe. 

Vienna,—HABERLANDT: Ethnography and Culture-evolution of 
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Hither India; Hein: Ethnography of the Pacific; also Anthro. 
pological exercises ; HoERNEs: Diluvial Man in Europe. 

Bern.—BrtcknerR: Anthropogeography ; Special Ethnology. 

Geneva,—PiTTARD: General Anthropology; Ethnography of 
Africa; Mercier: Folklore (folk-meteorology). 

Lausanne.—MAvreEr : Literary Ethno-psychology (English Traits); 
Linguistic Ethno-psychology (Comparative Study of the French and 
German Languages); SCHENK: General Anthropology ; Prehistoric 
Anthropology and Ethnography, 

Zurich.—Martin: Physical Anthropology (with demonstration) ; 
Anthropometry-Anatomy (with observations on living subjects); also 
Craniometrical-osteometrical exercises, and Anthropological Prakti- 
kum. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


International Congress of Americanists.— The Thirteenth 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists will be held in 
the halls of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
October 20-25, 1902. The object of the Congress is to bring together 
students of the archeology, ethnology, and early history of the two 
Americas, and by the reading of papers and by discussions to advance 
knowledge of these subjects. Communications may be oral or written, 
and in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or English. All debates are 
expected to be brief, and no paper must exceed thirty minutes in deliv- 
ery. The papers presented to the Congress will, on the approval of the 
Bureau, be printed in the volume of Proceedings. Members of the 
Congress are expected to send, in advance of the meeting, the titles, 
and, if possible, abstracts of their papers, to the General, Secretary. 
The subjects to be discussed by the Congress relate to: I, The native 
races of America, their origin, distribution, history, physical character- 
istics, languages, inventions, customs, and religions. II, The history 
of the early contact between America and the Old World. All persons 
interested in the study of the archeology, ethnology, and early history 
of the two Americas may become members of the Congress by signify- 
ing their desire to Mr Marshall H. Saville, General Secretary of the 
Commission of Organization, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, and remitting either direct to the Treasurer (Mr Harlan I. 
Smith, American Museum of Natural History), or through the General 
Secretary, the sum of three dollars in American money. The receipt 
of the Treasurer for this amount will entitle the holder to a card of 
membership and to all official publications emanating from the Thir- 
teenth Session of the Congress. Mr Morris K. Jesup is President and 
the Duke of Loubat Vice-President of the Commission of Organization. 
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Philippine Hats.—Hats of the Tagals in central Luzon are made 
from fine splints of bamboo. The large trunks, about six inches in di- 
ameter at the base, are cut down and sawed into lengths between the 
joints, and these are afterward split into convenient blocks by means of 
achisel. , The inside wood is split into fine pieces of a suitable size and 
placed in the sun to dry. After the strips are thoroughly dried they 
are again divided by means of the thumb-nail into strands of the re- 
quired width for weaving. The fine or coarse quality of the hat to be 
woven determines the width of the strips and the thickness of the 
strands. The hard outer portions of the bamboo trunks are thrown 
away or used for other purposes. The weaving is done by women and 
gitls, the finer hats being woven by the old women. The start is made 
at the center of the crown, and the weaving is done over some kind of 
form. The lining of the hats is done in coiled work of slender, uni- 
form rods of bamboo joined together by thread and is made up in the 
proper shape for the hat that is to be. In many examples these little 
rods are wrapped with prettily-colored threads and silver tinsel sewed 
in bands. This inner lining, overlaid with paper or palm-leaf, is gener- 
ally the form over which the weaving is done. When the two parts are 
finished the border is made by means of hoops of bamboo neatly joined 
together and decorated on the outside with a false braid in black and 
other colors. In order to fit the hat to the head a framework of bam- 
boo is made ; frequently this is hollow and is a receptacle for cigarettes 
and other small articles. Tuomas W. Darrah, Captain U.S. A. 


Lectures at the Ecole d’Anthropologie, Paris.—The Pro- 
gram for the year 1go1-o2 is as follows: Anatomical Anthropology : 
PAPILLAULT : External forms and proportions of the human body ; 
Variations due to the social milieu. Prehistoric Archeology: Cap- 
ITAN: Foundations of prehistory (petrography, paleontology, in- 
dustries). thnography and Linguistics: LeFivReE: France in the 
fourteenth century ; Charles V and Charles VI; Hundred Years’ 
War,—Letters, arts, languages. thnology: HERvE: Ethnology of 
Europe (Alsace). Zthnographic Technology: De In- 
dustry of modern savages compared with that of tertiary and quater- 
naryman. iological Anthropology : LABORDE : Biological introduction 
to criminal anthropology ; Predisposition to criminality in the organic 
and functional evolution of man; Cerebral evolution of criminality. 
Anthropological Geography: SCHRADER: Terrestrial laws and human 
customs. Physiological Anthropology: MANOUVRIER: Comparative 
study of the sexes (sociological point of view). Sociology (History of 
Civilizations): LETOURNEAU : Ethnographic and comparative sociology. 
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Zoblogical Anthropology : MAHOUDEAU : Origin of man ; genealogy of 
the Hominide. 
The courses began November 1, rgot. 
A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
has returned to Washington, after three months’ absence in the field. 
His work during this time has been a reconnoissance, preliminary to 
more extended study of the culture, migration, and kinship of the 
aboriginal peoples of central and southern New Mexico and north- 
western Chihuahua, as revealed by archeological data. Information to 
guide him in a future choice of ruins for excavation, was collected in 
Socorro and Sierra counties, New Mexico, near El Paso, Texas, and 
in the vicinity of Casas Grandes and the western foot-hills of the Sierra 
Madre, Mexico. Preliminary studies were made of the remnants of 
Pueblo peoples near El Paso, Texas—the Tiwa at Isleta del Sur and 
the Piro at Senect. 


KarL WEINHOLD, a folklorist of great distinction and editor of the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde (Berlin), died August 19, 1901, at 
the age of 78 years. At the time of his death he was a professor in the 
University of Berlin (since 1890). His scientific activity began in 1847 
with an appeal for the study of the German-Silesian (his native) dialect, 
and from linguistics he passed to the wider field of folklore, which 
engaged his attention more and more during the last twenty years of 
his life. In 1891 he founded the journal above mentioned, in which 
most of his recent work has appeared. 


Dr JAKoB HuNZIKER (1827-1901) was one of the most prominent 
folklorists of German Switzerland. At his death he was engaged upon 
his magnum opus, a study of the Swiss house, which was to have com- 
prised eight volumes. Of these only one—that dealing with the Can- 
ton Wallis (Valais)—has appeared, having been published at Aargau in 
1900. Most of the remainder of this valuable monograph was fortu- 
nately left in a condition suitable for printing. 


A LETTER from Post Office Inspector Moore, Department of St 
Louis, states that one D. Levering, of Jonca, Mo., who has long been 
engaged in counterfeiting various archeological objects and selling them 
as genuine, was recently tried in the United States Court at St Louis on 
the charge of using the mails to defraud. Judge Adams heard the case 
and on November 8th sentenced Levering to six months’ imprisonment 
in the Iron County jail. WaRREN K. MOoREHEAD. 
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A CoMMITTEE has been appointed, at the instance of the Société d’ 
Excursions Scientifiques, to solicit funds for the erection in Paris of a 
monument in honor of the late Gabriel de Mortillet. Favorable re- 
sponse is being made, and the names of a number of American sub- 
scribers appear in the printed list distributed by the committee. M. 
Louis Giraux, 22, rue Saint Blaise, Paris, is the treasurer. 


OF THE CouRSE of nine free lectures recently delivered at the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, the following were of an anthropologic 
nature: The Megalithic Monuments of Brittany, by Dr George A. 
Dorsey ; The Houses and Family Life of the Natives of Sarawak, 
Borneo, and The Ceremonial and Secular Dances of the Papuans, by 
Dr Alfred C. Haddon. 


THE BIBESCO PRIZE of 1000 francs has been awarded by the Société 
de Linguistique of Paris to M. Lazare Sainéan, for his work, published 
in Bucarest, 1900, under the title, 7zfluence orientale sur la langue et la 
civilisation romaines. 


A MeEmorIAL is to be erected to J. G. Kubary, the well-known 
authority on Micronesia. The committee having the appeal in charge 
are Admiral Strauch, Legation-Councillor Rose, and Fr. Thiel, the 
publisher. 


Lupwic LEINER, founder of the Rosgarten Museum at Constance, 
and a zealous investigator of the prehistoric antiquities of that region 
(lake-dwellings of the Bodensee in particular), died in that city, April 
2, I9OT. 

THE VEREIN FUR VOLKSKUNDE (Berlin) celebrated its first decen- 
nium on January 26,1901. A feature of the occasion was the repre- 
sentation of Meklenburg folk-customs by guests from that part of 
Germany. 


THE KONINKL, INSTITUUT VOOR DE TAAL- LAND- EN VOLKEN- 
KUNDE VAN NEDERL. INpDIé celebrated on June 4, 1901, at the Hague, 
its fiftieth anniversary. The speaker of the occasion was Professor 
Kern. 

Luciano CorDEIRO, whose death was reported early in the current 
year, was perpetual secretary of the Geographical Society of Lisbon, 
and one of its chief founders. 
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Edward Thomas Peters, 

John Wesley Powell, 
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